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DeeaJfer 14, 179S« 



AlK. BosMUbrnghliip tbeMpoctor the emuKitUa « tlM bill ftrlnpM 
(iog a stnanltuapqu income. On Ui« ^Mitiaa, . f that thic nnoct be onr 
takep iaV> hither cODiidermtioDt**.' 

Mr. Pi tt, in reply to Sr Jcdm Sinclair, and tame other meinbera, wko bad 
exprenedtk^ decided boititity^A the bin, ipokvtotbefclloiiiase&ct: 

Sift, — Impressed u I am with tbe conrictioD that tbete h«v«r 
was a subjfict of greater Importance lb all ha upectt, and ia all 
its consequtfiiceft, agitatfed vritfain tbese walls, I should oot havA 
thonght it in'cnmbiDt dpon tat, ia the praMnt stage of the busi- 
ness, to have troubled yoa with an; obseirations, were there not 
kotoe points which have bben touched upon to-night, which I am 
ddiirots, as soon as possible; to place in their proper point of 
view. What has been urged b; some gentleifieil who spoke id 
tbe course of the debate, nhile it could not be conudered fairly 
«a Bif ttment, was directed in such a manner against the farther 
pngrfcM of tbemeasuret was so calculated to excite prejudice^ 
u>d t» beget misconception, that it detoandt some degree of nt» 
tice;' It '» a satUfacbOn to me to find that tbe propriety of rai^ 
aing a cotain part of tbe supplies within tbe year has id geverti 
been conceded. If we «ao judge fram'wbat has appeared to- 
Btgbt^ there li nobody in tbe hoase, except the bonourtible hixcf- 
DM* wN> opened the-ddbJtte, who is disposed to CoHtfiit tb» 
' •■ ' * Slr'JiAD SincUdr. 

VOL. til, B • ' 
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principle. I am thus relievod from tbe necesuty of detuning the 
houM with any vgnment upon that subject, or uyiog any thing 
in reply to one lolitary antsgoniat by whom the principla was 
denied. Whoever wthori^ niaybeloag tftttiat individual nma> 
■ ber, and no man hu more, the worthy baronet himself aeemed 
to mt entirely upon that authority, as be did not add a single 
•rgument in support of his {Mxition* llie hoose then vill, no 
doubt be williag to dispenw with any argument upon this branch 
of the question. 

There were some others, however, who, entering upon the con- 
nderauon of the subject with Gbwkt j^^saions of apprdjation, 
and a firm conviction of the necessity of great and extraordinary^ 
w t ti ifc itt tbe «aaseiti «bioli fteiMictfi^agad; admitliiig the Jtt- 
Mntt vni]Hi UnjD^t ij^ duivcd btruiTQ jfi^csent ' iigour and pttvt^ 
nent resources, from tiie plan of rusibg great part of the tup- 
plies within the year, yet thought themselves at liberty, not after 
fall considerauon of the whole details, not after weighing ma- 
torely 1^ ngulalions by whioh tbia great priat^le ii to be ear^ 
nsd into execution, and followed up with effect, not after long 
and >sincera endetvoars to remedy what was defective, and to im- 
prove what was wnmg, reluctantly to disroiw the measure as iia- 
|]racticable to the end prqposed, but, in the fint inataoce, haatity« 
pereraptmilji, and ioqta^ntly, to shot the door i^ainat all ink' 
provemeot, and to oppose all hrtber delibeimtion. Althoqg)i 
igiauifg ia the juiociple, and awareas tb^ vast be Mhk a nwu 
««« of snob sugnitudfi and inpertance nuft dapeod much lytoB 
tha amiwamnkt of details, and the -luulation of jff^^ipV^^i - 
they new nsolved b> ebwfc -all MMnipt to itaag tbasa jeinU 
^in iirfo gonsideralioM,' CeofsMioj the necoMllr af#eat wd 
vigotooa -^oFta for Ike wiMtisfi -of th e oayatrm jn wbitCi smw 
of dwm, now for &» fiiM tima. tew tard^y di s o e vn tad, ttel 
ow taf^y is ivnilirad, tt^ydo'nDt waittoreieetfthe w c wmm 
npiw' ai9,gra««d of 6mI a«d ilHMaoible irfQeotkiA, -bot tfuf 
csom ferward- to fesiit itln tke vM^-mtsat, p>a w ous4a*<Bw 
ture examination of its detail*, and » si 
rect it* provisions. 
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|)riociplc sf twsing « ouMidetsUe part of tto tiqifdiai vithtn th« 
year, but^ dedaon bimsrif «a etMO^ ioaaysiaaplnoittiag 
ttal priDGi{die«S>cttwl bj» geoenl ««■ Tbc ;boi)W «iU, «• 
doubt, dunk tbia t tnoit iwlt^UejcooccMwa «f tbs hMKwntil* 
geaUecow! Jtf itbewccuary foT'tbt ofcrt vlucb mw* ««U«4 
Apon to make, jf U beiw>enti«l to Ihcifinnie ni rti li i h wjwloftwb- 
Oic credit, .to itbe futun proip«iity (rf tiie emfUre, M obWn.thRt 
4upply which ji vequuitefinr the vigorous proiecutiwt of Abe cob- 
4at, itU endeotthatittnustibeobtiunedhyiiniddeaUz toiqie* 
diatelj productive. If it is ioiposaible, bjr an increMe <af -the «c* 
wtiog taxes on cAnsDmptioii,bjr ialroduciag«nb tentiBnnJon 
«eTCiie tlian tboie wluch«re impnied tothii maamuBr kii e;ndaat 
Aot nothing can realiK the fvinciplc botM|ne txinordiaary and 
general tex, If;theboDOU»blefeatlraiaa, ai J pan9n«e4>'^o*'i 
«dinjt3 that luch an iocrene of .Oie irnxM on flt»Hi[iq)t(oi) mt 
would produce, teD-millionamthtn ttiejwar it impnolicaUei jt 
;fbUow« ihatitheie is no othermpdebot a tax npm^irofnrtjr, jo 
4ax as:tt cHmbftdiBcovcnd. We msat lagr the£ontTibation,thcBf 
flither uponcapital .or on iDcome. ftom diia f/OB/ftwl opCMtion, 
homrer, the bomnraUe geDtleuMn .»oul(l ^unpt all Ihote 
^thombeisi^eaaed to caU sndmhraly the wftd cImw, juid Jay 
•the wh(^ of-tfaeKeigbt on »hat<he «aUa'tbe oaaleH dau. ^.tfa> 
,«lau of nadeu the bonoonble ^BtleitiattfaaB.tboDght.pBoperJo 
luk alt tiie proprichHY of land, tbote vtta «bo 'form tbe<lii» 
iriucbbiadB and MjNtt aocirty- togethe r — g wee 4tn wbooi, in -a 
great tneuure, the adminktretion of -ju«tice, aoflhe intenwL ■ 
p(£ce of the couutr; depends ;— those men from whon^the poor 
Teerive employment, from whom 'i^aeullure derives its iaa- 
provemeot and support; and -to whom, of course, ooniBienie tt- 
lelfis indebted'for (be 'foundation on which it leats. TettUs 
■-4Usa die bonouraUe gentleman -tbiaks jtfoperte atigmatiBe as 
useless draoes, of no estimation or mmit in the eyea^ socie^. 
-When the corisequences with wbich this light flippant theory, the 
rfiiiniiogofsiere-temponwy unthinking policy, wouMbe attend- 
• Mr. W. Smith. 
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ed, an feirly considered, the honourable gentleman will find 
that hiB distinction between useful and nseleas clasBea is as little 
fo.unded in truths as the practical system fae fouDds upon it would 
be consistent with the general interest of those wbbpi he tbinks 
entitled to peculiar favour. The question then is. whether capi- 
tal or income be the proper object of contribution ? The ho- 
■nourable gentleman says that dapital is the criterion which ought 
-to be adopted in the case of the commercial man, and income 
where it is derived from laud. Talcing for granted, that the prin- 
-ciples ef the honourable gentleman were well fonnded, no lees 
than three fourths of the whole Income liable to contribution is 
calculated (o arise from this source. Even upon bis own argo- 
.ment, then, fae ought not to consider this measuTe as so incar^ 
Ue as to refuse going into the committee. If, then, he is sincere , 
in his profession of d,esire to facilitate the raising of a contider- 
able p At of the supplies within the year, why. should hereloaeto 
. proceed fiuther in a measure which is at leait capable of eqiibra- 
. dug three fourth* of his obj^t ; and to other parts susceptible of 
.alteration aiid improvemeotf If, however, what bais been so uui- 
vanally recogmsed as important to be done, is to be done effec- , 
tuallyi'and the great consideration is, on which of these leading 
' objects it will be most advantageons to the public, and least in- 
conraoient to the classes of conuibutioti to iinpOBe this general 
.and ,n>mprebenaive tax, I am afraid, that to that vary plan, . 
vbich he himself thinks preferable, thoaeobjections on which )w 
rested the despondiug hope, that the country neither could, nor 
wou^d subAit to the measure, would apply -with aggravaled 
force. Every objection, which he ao long and vehemently urged 
against the duiger of diyiloEurc, will apply to those new theories 
of ^licy on whi^ he would act. The honour^le gentlemaa 
•aya, he is against ditdos.ure. Hgw, then, is he to ascertaia the ' 
amount of that commercial capital, ,the profits of which l^a 
tbinks might justly be made to contribute .' Would he be con- 
tented with that loose declaration, which experience has proved 
to be BO favourable lo evasion f Would ^e recognise the, justice 
of a principle, which be would utterly defoat and nullify by th« 
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proTisions her racommcDdi to carry it iDt»-efiectf What thea 
does he do to support that great cause, to invigorate tbose ex- 
traordinary efforts which are necessary for our success in a con- 
test, which all but a fen, who but lately have got some feto 
lights, have long considered to be conotcled with our existtinceF 
Yet, when appearing for the first time as a proselyte to the 
cause of bis country and of mankind, though standing in the, 
new character ofa convert, he still retains so much of' the bias of 
faisold opinions, that be denies the means of rendering those ipear 

- sure* effective, which he acknowledges to be indispensable, and 

- carrying into practice that principle which he professes to approve. 

The real dispute between us, then, is nothing but a matter of 
detail. The greater part of the honourable gentleman's speech was 
founded upon objec^ns to the provisions of the bill ; and many 
of his objections were either utterly unfounded in anything it 
coutaios, or tbey were of suchanature as to admit of being cor- 
' reeled in the cofumittee. In arguing the matter in this way, in 
' the present stage, the honourable gentleman could he regular 
only upon a point of strict form. He knows very well that the 
bill went through the committee to get the blanks filled up witlw 
out undergoing any discussion in that stage, and that it was in- 

- tended to submit it at a future period to the detailed examination 
ofa committee. But. granting that the present was, ina&ir 
view, of the subject, the proper stage for the discussion of 
points of detail, let us see what are the objections which, in 
the honourable gentleman's estimation, are to fatal to the mea- 
sure. To the main objection, which he urged so repeatedly, and 

• with so much acrimony, it may easily be answered, that the 
' honourable gendeman assumes what is not in the bill. It seem- 
ed to be taken up merely to afford him an opportunity of em- 
bellishing his discourse with the violent invective and offensive 
epithet by which it was distinguished. I allude to what was 
stated respecting the character and duties of the surveyor to be 
appoined under the bill. I will not recapitulate the odious de- 
scription which the honourable gentleman applied to the persons 
who were to act in this capacity. What is the purpose— what is 
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tfi^ tatAM^ 6f Mifclt }fi««^tiv« i' Wliat aill N* AM «ffeet of ifcU 
i^biiMil littigt^, <fiiff JfitliMriidSndtely if^AMd, but to bri^ 
ii^ db^tfh tQd*t« df&c«iV tidd«^ tt^ r«v6fiiie, MtGo&t wfaicb it' 
cgcld itdf b^ ^iMtUti, ED tf vtttficMi «bich ptibM: bnidnieM (litirt fa« 

& tittflrtir W jii^tJbir^ to attjr ttdtount:, am) ^ainog the ^peol to 
i^ictt tiliit i\a&LiAi^ gWel ^M, t&^ tto WiH Ccjiiliniie to be levM 
clii|6g4llj&16df tttK^di&aod, ia<!Iuditig tb« sartKarge. Wtiat iB 
fEii fbc^tl^j' Wbicfi iBe liotitiurkble g^tl^mui dncovers fbr this * 
^S Wilt ifi, in Alfudi^g to' ft retnaA of sd honourable baronet*, 
tifai t^ dlfcliftidif of di6 appefti diigfat be miderfed to intricate* 
& tb c^iiMitw kix, Or «v6d twelvfe iaontbs.- Tb£t objertion the 
BoomiMbM g6£ti^&ri iii^et utiluiphiliitly, Ett Uie vary time too 
tiliitfae ilUtfeb it to b£ t&e waAk wtdch a (lenOD larcbarged will 
<dot}t kir lili tilief, ttt the vei^ monielit ilrbto be ie compeUed (a 
«(:<[iii«^ ill thig ^yinenl of a iui^harge, fi'Dm Which he takes 
«!lT« fiat it IbtUl ^ ifftpouible for ^ coOntaitiiOnert of Appeal 
tit i^ti^ve biU ! SuCb Ui itfoiOtilt \% the codteqacnce wbicb li 
tfiftt«tf. lb fact) hoi^vef, it >o hoppeiu, that iio such grievance 
^ exibt. "hie liirVeybr's iibfdiarge ia not- acted lipOn in tli« 
£itt tUiunbe, udIui coh^rraed by the' coihittiiiioDeri. TB^ 
BiifvSy°>' liBa no dikcretioit tftaiever tb add to the charge bU 
wBicb ihe contributor Shall be cotitpelled to pay. tile olijec- 
fions of the boobui^ble gCntleoiati, instead of operating ag&inbt 
uebill vtitlo, ^mbnstfate tbe nece'isity ofgbingintothecoib- 
oiittee, liiat the b^ ibay obtain a full cotuide ration, and a fair 
digcnbnoD. 

As lo the general oeGlwiation ttpdn the character and func- 
tioiiof tbe surveybf, <iihbhi sionie gend'ein^ Ar^t^^eh^ed tocbtt'. 
aider m the odiailj lightoF a'spy, it is a master lor the c'dmAitt- 
tee to adjust tfie powers aiid t,he cluties with which he shall big 
entrusied. Is ihu, lx>wever, aAy argument for tbe immediate 
rejection of 'tLe billr fioes tbe honourable ^ntleman really 
thinl tbat iib precaution whatever ought to ke taken to ftVeid 
utoiert;andubiise<tdBioiis wbicb tbereis buktbomucli re&sbb t^ 
, * Sir Frweii Baiiog. 
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espwtjMrfacaHitMfMdf But kvttatiatmmd^ the bqnonty 
abie geatJMnan, thw no awioai Iwtb tatkw plwe to~dafe»tt)w 
flpendio» of Oi* u»anecl Ux bill wUcfa pMMd Utt BSHtoa. H* 
ii peraiUsrl; fbrtmMe in th* iMtatMim «kich have oocunvd to 
Inm, widi ropfMiot to the palnotiMm of faia frteii(]i; but he hu 
fated khm ml iwyood Ite mirk. It i* rtftkx.iiDpilar that be 
b—aot tgfcen ibe ofyortoDi^ of axt o l Kng thrir teerri^ty in mb- 
•eribiog to tba volnnUiy contrftiitiaiH. The obwrratioiii ipule 
hj tht fn«Ddi of gsTenuB^d, ue, hownsr, of a teiy diffennt 
kind. Hii Must ham bean a cboacn cifole, yat olben ««re it 
large a* tb« hoBOaraUa gantluaao'i, before the bmt UgbU brohe 
in npoQ him. But Rotmthetandiag the KeoitisD, I »u«t aKft 
ttat great mud notorioae inaMoeei of the concealiaent of property 
Iwra occoTKd, the ohech pro rided by Urn legiilature has been 
fcond iaiaScient to prodace aoy adequate end, asd the desU- 
rati*m triucfa have been ymn in, bam, on Taiioui pccaaioos, 
eluded tbeexptclad operartkio af the aob Is it oot then a imtf 
ter of gfeat oMioeninMDt-^pB it not a etrigeot woi^ of gnwe 
ddtberatioa, to ceoiidar wbet neaos may be deviwd to raodK 
the iBeaeare pro|>oiad a> eaeietit aa poMifala to tba pohlie ler- 
«icef Tbe sarr^of i* not to be a peraoa on whoae lUMntiw 
any atKument ia to depend : he ia 1e Mmtt tha aowmitaioMrB 
vttb imfiamaliom, and to diKbaife tbat.da^ «)hA hU oath pre- 
acT^Ma, «f pMventiE^ eraaion when it mt^ be within hia kupw- 
ledge that it was attempted. It ia taid> in pnwf of ^ io^rV 
sncaoftbe fwrnytyi't office, th^ Ih^ have giaat iofiumoe vith 
the o^nnaiiaaionen in othw EaMtatra where the rertnue ia co^ 
' cemed ; bat, when tba character of the commiaaio— la ia talMR 
into view, thie remart: will prove tbi^ iiutead of that pnMBigiitft 
woithleaa ola*s,«1nch the Iionourable gentleman daaci^bna^Miy are 
Men wba lecommended dietnaclvea by tbe piapna^ of Ihw* SMr 
dncLaadtheiierbHinBiiceoftbeirduty. Bat, eiqn the bonoivaUp 
(Botleman, the eoncyor ia &e only man whoin we eopaidar W 
likely to.be bound by hia oatb. Yet iatfaan no diatirlino batWMP 
Ae canaf b the teaoptatioii to peijnn the eaoie t fiaa tba ' 
man wbo ia ra«m to tkfl |t«iienB«ticc of Uf daty^ Dm nana mr 
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toa te dbreguvl iti which tbe n^ao hu «hp U. eodeftviMiring to 
kvoid (he payment of moneyto the state j. What,, then, is ret 
quired? — A particular statemeiit of income, to guard Bgainwt 
the evHsioii wfaich was practised wbSD' a gaural atatemeat was 
vnly required. Whatis it but tiiemeansof correcting ihosefraudi 
wbieh every man's observation but \he 'hoDOurable gentleman'i 
bad atcCTtaioed to be prevalent! Tho honourable .gentleuan 
apeakst too, of the surveyor's power to extract from the books 
of public bodies. . Here- the honourable gentleman,- from not 
attending to the bill itself, is entirely, mistaken. The surveyor 
has. no such power; he is to make extracts from, and to have 
«ccess to, the puUic books, to which at pretenteveir any person 
may.easily procure access for any purpose) even of mere curio- 
si^. - Mi]^ not any body now procure information how much 
Wiy me^antile r house possesses in the three per cents ?' Tlie 
'SUiweyor, then, is autboriced to suggest doubts, to collect iu> 
fomiatioo t but be bus so right whatever to ask questions of the 
'{MTty sur(^rged,'or to have any inspection ofbis books. Does 
not the honourable, geuttemau, however, perceive that all these 
-pointa are proper subjects for consideration in a committee, 
wbera-it ie perfectly competent td mojve any alteralien which gen- 
tlemen may think neoessaiy } . 

" Al' to the criteHoo «f the geneEal.tax, it has likewise, been, ob- 
jeeDsd'to tbe details; that, the application is unequal in .respect 
to tbe nature of income, its duration, Sec. Although I -do; not 
ibtand 4o enter so much into the discuuiou of tbe pro'visions of 
ti)o bill, I am anxious to remove those erroneous cootseptions 
'wblcb are entertained upon this subject. Hera L cannot, help 
-remarking, that tbe. arguments of the honourable gentleman, on 
•Diis. branch, suppose that. it is necessary tocorrect tbeineqinb- 
iities whish distinguish themodein which all taxes are imposed. 
H «uch be the seDtunent of the honourable gentleman, his ob- 
jecUou goesia great deal &rther than tbe bill before the house, 
>'Fbe iaequalities of whieb fas CMnplains, arise out of the'nature of 
'Society^ and ihe distribution of its rank> and tbe classification of 
iti'proper^. If be «ttemptstO'reioe!dy-wbatbe.ia tbisron^dfin 
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aauTgaitfiw will attempt scmMrihitig which bu never yetbeea 
done by any system of tttxalioa, sometbing irtiich 8t>rings from 
theories of legi^lauon, saith^r fbuoded invriMlom norjuBtrfied 
by ezperinice. I proceed to explaio my meiuiing more fully. The 
honoarable. geotlemBii sayt, .that if two {>erBoas have each 5001. 
pBf^anQumi one of which deiivcB his JiKome from land, tbe other 
fpomiindustEy^.titey ou^t not .to be both taxed equally at 50/. 
i]e-auumn.' that eachhaviag- 450/. a year left, vtbe impost is 
uaequid. -Whatdoes theiiew taXrdoF Are they not left in re- 
lotioD toeaoh otlier prec»*dy :asrthey were before i The tax 
creates Bb new ine<iiiAlity. The.jastice or injuBiicflremaia pre- 
cisely as (hey were. To complain of this inequality is to com- 
jdain of )^ diairib^tton of property ; it is to complain of tbe.con- 
sUtutionef society. To attempt to remedy it, would be to fol- 
low Ibe example of that daring rabble of legislators in another 
itountry,' froai whom the honourable gentleman borrowed lomg 
of bis political principles, and whicbi tboagh he now reprobates, 
he still seems inclined to follow up. To tbiokoE taxing these 
two species of iDGomes in a different ratio, would be to attempt 
what the nature of society will not admit ; what has never beeb 
{vactised in the course of four thoit sand yean. But on what 
foundation does tliie principle, wbicb the honourable gebtlemaa 
has broached, rest I .Where is. the clear ioequalily on which he 
80 Tsbemently insis^ f Is tbe industry of the artist, the manu- 
. iacturer, the meahtmig, lest ibe creature of tbe projection of 
JaW| less involved in the groat coDtettin wbicb we are engaged, 
les* likely to be overthrown in any disaUers of the state, than 
the income vf^uch arUes from land i I beard, ' with satisfaction, 
Jhe- argument of the hopoitrable baronet* behind tne, thougbl 
faooot, perhaps, go along with him lo tbe extent to which he 
carried it j of th>*i certainly lam sure, that if all classes in this 
country ore nut strictly equal sbat^rs in the.advantages which 
the GODstitution of ,tbis country . affords, th^e are none who 
ou^t not to .coutribute in proportion to their n^eans for the 
.public defence in a quarrel, inwhichlha comiwts and tbe hi^*- 
«.Jir.WiibHaVmui|- 
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pineis of ill vc m dec^ invalvad, imlMtwJMO As compuuOB 
<tf tbe l^kUtare fcrbnnio extend tlw BoU of uxBtka to thoM 
wbo are in t be loweit claw of tocOMe. The principle of tba 
boHoumble gratlem»e tbca if mitinly nnfaaiided. Ib iapvtiag 
to him that «xt»tkgaDt principle, wtucb itrika at tfas whoia 
distributioB of property in society. I am lore I do'DotiHug wfaiA - 
]]i> own ugUBeDti do not jnitify ; nor do I tbink 1 am iwirtllwB 
in ttatwg thou priucipla*, for the booourable gmtltawn waa 
particularly eaiefal to repeat hie^ moBstrom propeaitioae om 
and over again, in jntifiortioo as be um that they were diigM(> 
iag to tbefeelingiaftlK boue. That indaitry'eaght tobe'en* 
conraged and promoted, is a sentinient which nobody wiU dis- 
pnte. It ibonld be ramembered, however, that tbii, a«Nii^ 
many oti)ers,isa case in which. wtae is ikomMwaid, Wba^ 
tiien, is the true staU of tbe argomentf An tneone of MOlL 
from land may be eqo^ to abovt ISfitM. so that a man is eon- 
tented to take three per cent, for hii capital, la the fcade,' ao' 
cording to dreuaMtancei, and in tbe different funif*, a nan ni^ 
have fiva, oreveniix percent. IfbelaysoethiicspK^inttade, 
and adds to it his owniado«try, he gets from lOto 15 per cent. 
Now, if yon lenre tbe proportion undisturbed, what it it dnt 
fontn die encou^kg^rael>t to 1^ out money in trade and mumftc- 
tnres, but the inpTDTvd prodnoe derived from indnetiyil Tbu 
is the incentive which cnflames enterprise, and stinnrittei io- 
genohy. Allow that ordar, imder which yoor commerce and 
your arts have risen to' sedh an ooexam^ed hM|ht of prosperity 
In nmuD undismrbed, and yon presarre tbat incentive, Aat 
encouragemeat, and thai sewan), «n which isdnetry depends, t 
mneh doubts ind eed, whetlter any taUe wfarcfa the bmonridilB 
yntleman tfoidd fsnn from all tite new potiticd lights which be 
cf«r lecflived, ooold lay the fonndatiim noie secure or more 
psamaiientiM'aws, commWec, aad every kind of exertiott, Ann 
tbat oa wlueh tbey ham grown so grest, and floorisfaed so long. 
There is anottier argument of great aotliority, whtcb gentle- 
nen employ; on element irtdch, hr some time-patt, I bare 
seen much insisted upon inaeoM of the newspapers — tb^ this 
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ttfj Tke MgMMot bat Mf •ntUcseioB t* the ftrvMiit G«N. TIm 
eantb, vtatSb tbia bill iti^ewn, is s teatk of the clear pnAi kfier 
Ibe expa n t M of labvor bare beea dedocted.' Tba mora 1 have 
OKMflfet UpoB tUi partfeatar lut^ect ami apoA iMation in gene. 
im)# tba more am I conviMed not on); of the fttti%, bnt ibe 
daogv of any attempt, hj the dntributicm sf io^oata, to make 
uly difci«M<) in that wder nhicb the nataw of lociety faai al-- 
"Mmij vMkAltkei. It it aaceamtry to obaarva tbs arFangemcnU 
wbtcb baTe been alraad; fetmed, and to tciiawKaodm& Iba pro. ' 
portisD df taetea to tba clataea of propony trbidi baw alrcadj 
been maited. To proceed beyond this, '» to dinolTe all eitafao 
liabad prindpleai and to ovartbrow tbe fabrla of Mviety wbicb 
tinn and the pivgreaa of aoeooMlation ban raan^. 

Aottthcr eurioas iofereiMe nuy be drawn from tbe obMna- 
tkHu rafdc- against ,lb« baidsbipa iacurted by penoni po»te«*ed 
Oflifeefctatet, of ta^{ioi«ry ones, and of tboM oho receive tbe 
i««anlitf IfdlieriOuwiiplflyiueBta. Itbappensiingutarly enough, 
tlMl die iitA^ Dflieea bald under goTCImntent, eniting io tfaeir 
naiore profiU dtiived from ll^iour and temporary estates, are 
included in tbe operation of tbe biU. Now, Sir, thew geatle> 
mM wbo Dp;>on it, bave proposed on forfner occaaioni, as a 
g«at re sou rce for tbe national eipenditnrei tbat all those oBkea 
sbouM be made to contribnte tergtiy to the pnUic service— I d« 
Bftt otean ainecures, for they wUlbVd to suppress tbem. Tbe 
cidcnbitibnB famisbed tbis night Art Dot more exsct than tkose 
bf tbe bonotmUile baronet tiiL tRatoOMsion ; tbe references cer- 
UitAj titn not those of tbe board of sgriculturei [a general 
hnghji bat tbe boboumble barootet bad made the prodigious 
tliscavery, that if oU^ie public bfficbs were placed on a reduced 
nUblisbbient, and othislrs sup^rened, tbe sum tif ten mil' 
lions Would be saved to tbe public. I was hij^ly phased «i^ 
Ihe ptujeet, an:d sincerely wished for the elecotion of it ; but t 
' Was always anfonuDately stopped in ever;' attempt t made to g4 
to widi it, but finding that the entire expenses of tbe public of. 
0aa oafyuauunted to one-tenlh of the prodig^as saving which 
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wu so confidently heldout. Tbe bonouraUe boronet'ri atteatjon 
fau been taken up with agricultural studies and military tnctici, 
orhe might have known, that a committee appointed for tfas 

' express purpose, had made a very different ualculation. W« 
have already had a committee of Snance, which has discha^td 
tbe important duties attached to it in the most satisbctofy man- 
mer — a committee vbicb, except that the liunpurable baionat 
«ras not a member of it, is per£ectly to the mind of every gentle- 
mao in this 'faouaei. and many of its suggestidns' for econtMBy 

. and regulation have been carried into effect with great advaD- 
tage,— From this digreaaion, however, into which I have beoo 
carried by the aubject of offices, I now return. 

I vaa stating with how little favoarthe honourabJe'geDtleniao 
and his friends formerly considered annuitUM for life in the case 
of laborious ofliceB ; let tis now see bow their old opiniona tally 
vith their new, namely, this. -branch of income was most ob- 
noxious to taxation, now it is to be moat favoured. The- bo-' 
nouiiable gentleo)^ does not tbink that a great increase of taxes 
on consumption wpuld be more advantageous than a geaer«l Uk 
on all-income. la the inequality or the hardship greater now 
than it'was, or than it would be, should taxes on consumption 
be increased > If not, then the honourable geiilleman it only 
quarrelling with this tax, becauae it ia not to unequal as tbe 
former mode of contribution bad been. This plan,-^which is 
more' general, more comprehensive, which embracea a great deal 
of property which formerly eluded taxation, and, by conse- 
quence, distributes the burden more fairly, is considered .inad- 
missible. But I am told, that a large aum within the year can- 
not be raised by increasing the existing taxes on consumption. 
What ia the consequence i. Does not tbe honourable gentleman' 
compel us to resort to. the more expensive expedient of raising 
money by loans, instead of adopting a plan more extensive in 
its effect, while it provides for the redempLion of what it ia oe- 

- cessary to borrow, without that load of permanent taxes, which 
the funding system renders indispensable ? But, it is aatd that 
A lax on capital ia preferable. Was it not proved, however. 
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that from the itate of landed property, net more tfaui (me>tbird 
of it » now in the huid* of peraooi who could ba caUed upon to 
coDtTibat«, «o that two-thirds woold b« plmced wbollj otit of 
ntch fot an; parpoie of present exertion } What is the great 
object of the measure before tbe bouse i Is it not to raise with- 
in the year, from what constitutes the means of. iqdiYidtialf 
ffithta the year, such a proportion as is deemed necessary for tbe 
exigencies of the stale, and Ihe magnitode of tbe present crisis t 
Do you wish to avoid burdening the public with a loan I What 
advantage would you derive froni it, boweycr, if individuals 
mortgage their estates F Would uot.tbe aggr^;ate of private 
loan* encumber the mass of national wealth as much as if the 
DStion contracted tbe obli^tion 1 The otject then is to make 
tbe annoal means of individuals applicable to a supply within the 

1% ^, »bj<<^d.jtil],4hat it is unjust t h at4 h fli«tff who haaas 
anonity-«r an iDco(iie,4he' fruit of bis labour, should pay it) tb* 
pToppnimof a man who has tbe same rcveane torn fixed pro> 
*" perty. Tbis,f^)j^on is altogether, a i^UAffi^- A permanent 
estate, which is refH-esented as never dying, and, as it were, the 
property ^lAiMMnitfter bis death, contributes on every exigency 
j^iA may occur j.the.income from laboui and industry isex- 
tinguiabed ; it contributes but ouce ; it is no longer the property 
of the same, person ; while tlie other, which is considered as the 
saioe property, is txilqect to renewed demands. This reasoning 
may be thought re&ied ; but the aoswer is justly applicable in 
thecase where the reason, why fixed property qhoold contribute 
more, is founded on its supposed permanency, io oppoution tp 
the fleeting character of the other. How then is it possible to 
ditcriininate between the various liinds of property ? or to enter 
into tbe details which <:ouM alone enable you to apply any scale . 
.of exemption, without an, investigation more oppressive, .a di^ 
closure more extensive, than any thing which the bill permits f 
How much safbr is it to submit to those inequalities which are 
the lot of man, and wtuch it is not. the business, nor.isit in the 
power, of Bcbemea of finance ttt^orrect! Could we eyen in- 
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' diilgaA* viib 4d icnMct ihvv <)qeqaaliaie>t jaUchArke oiit«f 
the very iwtunr of moaetft ii tUi ,th» lagulatiM semcdy r Let 
Msidwn fojibear <to attempt vfaat is pwbaps bejwuid ibe power «f 
bumttn legUtfltioti to correct. It it an AOtfrpnii^ tiiat wouU 
liuTry lu far beyood our depth, kikI lead 4O'CO0S«|n«BceB <^ 
OOWLFxienBiTe^tban wecaa Ibmea, sod mgbt podnce ad orer- 
Abro* of «1! eatatdubveiits, aai «1) «{idar order, wbkfa it is 
impoHible So £oDteinplRte witbout apprebenaien. neprtBcifde 
BlABgument that ^oea 4o qeioedy tbii Biqipoaed evil, belongs to 
(he M^MM^of dangarotit ionovMion which we.oDght not liar mo- 
want tjo ibdd^. ^eoouteqaenoeof ttMs-taxthqa willlje, tint 
ariioBvcr ■eoDlfibuteS'Kientti-flf 4iis-iotiea)e under tliis'tMll, wH 
iMve a tenth lew to.-«|>end,-te«ave, «r1o flicci»HtUte. Atlba 
end «( Ae ww-tkoM ffko 4h«ll imve eootiibaled wiM 'be -so 
poc^rer; they nill only be to the extent of it lets increased in 
mchee ttma thejr woUld bwe been. Tlte advantages of it are in 
«p&rUculBr«aftmieriii'fKvonr4fihofie on whom it wiU fall, in- 
stead of ai^oumulatii^ taxea on cotuumption, as it vlU brti^ tfU 
•ncometo contribiite more equally, and indnda a great deal of 
^t whtcb, in kbebandf.of those who spend less than tbeirin* 
come, etcSpet'Conlribation Ohagetber. Laying asidetbe prood 
idea of the vigour, -permanence, and renewing -energy jirhiCh this 
'fneaaDTeMeores, -tbrre itonecaK-whidi, with a view -to4faat 
clam who are tBfl% willing -to save for the<ben^t of tilose for 
wbom-they are bound-to provide, makes Bone-iDodifiestiOo. 4t 
•is ID 'favour of -those who have recoone to that easy, ixrt^, 
-end-advanti^eoot mode of providing fbrHWtT'6unHies by-itnii- 
'ling' their! live*. <In-thia'blll,aB in-tbe-ssaessed taxes, a deduotion 
'is allowed fer-what is-paid oB-th)B account. 

^aA a the general View Of-the merits of'this importeM qoes. 
'^ofl. 'Itis«De^biefa has-engagedmu^hofinyseriousaltmtian, 
-^id'I am'for from -prcBuming that' it' baa ahvady attsinad'tiiepar-' 

, 'feetion of wbtcb « is enable. The inequalitips objected to it 
-are not peculiar -to its nature ; they ariae ftora our social state 
::itBalf,-aBd the 'eometion '«f-fbat order we canBot, as we -oi^t 
-not, ^ttenptto^lter. dt'WoMld'be A preaumptuous «tte«apt'tp 
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dcnngv the ordet of KKMtjri wbicfa wonid terminito in prodo- 
cii^ aonfiuiaB, luiTock, lad dettruction, and wttb • damage 
amttrf puberty, tetmiiMtM in the overthiow trf lanVsed UA. 

ThenatiaDfor the farther coD^dantioD of the repoftwM canied: 

Ayei 193 

How 17 



Jaimmy93, 1799. 

Tai Hoiwe, punoaut to the order of thedaj, |»oceede4tat*keiiila tNai> 
ddentJOD the fbOowinx aetiMt* &oi» 1"* ^^otj reU^Te to ui Caion be- 
tmn Greet Bntaln and InlMid : 

<wiMy w ri i > e tatbrir wow^ fcwg ef eflbrtlag »■ ■ fatiu a of fae- 
ted friMtUtUotdostf cu»>tbilto«og4eth«p«iticiikraUe«IJH«fyav- 
liiwrnf f aad bn Hi^etty recoMmendj it totba bcraae to convder ef the iiHMt 
«jfeetiial pteuu of coDntnaetinf and fioally defeating thU detign ; and he 
truati tliCt a rerietr of all tha circamitancef wUch bare racentl; occurred 
•Qidniil iriftw wiinimnnl nf mntaal aAction and eoaman iDt««it}, wiII4ii> 
^••eAapMtiwMrt^riNthUptaMMUprorifc, la AeMaaaerwbiektfaer 



amr bwt lerf to imta«*e and pa^ctnate * «aBoeiia|i eaaential ftr dieir 
coauDaaaeoKi^, and taaii|meDtaDdctuiM)lidatette attcqctlg power, atid 
Mamrcei at the Britiah empire. O. R." 

After an addreu in tlit luoat fonn had been mared by ISx. Dandai, and 
•naoaetidiDciitnpoBitbjr Hr. SlwiidaD, eatnalii^biiU^ttjrAM tolirtea 
totkecoidBelof tbo«e who iboold »dvi)e an Unira of the lefiilatarei of the 
tw>l ck > t fanraDaBrtt> wdrt ia g rir owaw facei of ttie amptw, 

Hr.FtTTraaet 

Sr a ^-iCboi l iwiDg tlw naDDw in lAkhHrit sabjact l»beB* 
•pfatadt i SmI tlwt I wght to auik« ui apoiogjlv tlw;bowe 
4ir'Cfa«&ig iny <Mvr '^ ^^ delaimiw lion W & |)oiDt, npoii 
' kriuckl mUy thiakmtidi dilfa«B(!««f opii^H cannot (ubdit; 
j ■— liMpwilbe-TOte'to te ^«n on tbe qMatioa which ieomr 
lafanm. BNtaftkHpouit, davM^ilwlfl taksit t0b»,ii 
oomwcted with othsn oo vhich dependB the best istfreit of the 
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, whole of the British empire, I-maitask the indulgetice of tile 
bouse, while I advert to tbe genentl principle of^the.suk^t 
which is now before as. . It is f&r frmu bmag my iB^ati6D to d*. 
now, what indeed coald not now be regulaily atiempted, and 
what hereafter it will be my duty to do-~I mean, to lay l^efore 
^is hoiiie a detailed particular of a plan, the 8[Hrit of which is 

' only alluded to in general terms in the gracioUB communication 
from the (hrom to this bouse ; that is what I shall have the 
honour of doing hereafter : the matter far. the ditcuBsion of the 

' bouse at this moment is comprised in the original motion of my 
right honourable friend*, and the amendment proposed by the 
right honourable gentlemani. 

The address proposed in answer to the message, pledges the 
house to nothing more than that of aunriog ^-bis .M^esty, that 
you will take into your serious cotitiderfttiob a sufaject whieb is 
TecpmmeDded to your care, and which is highly interesting to 
the nelfat^ of the British empire. The amendmentof the ho* 
nourable gentleman sails upon you at once to declare, you will 
not deliberate upon the matter* The honourahle..g^tleman 
produced oneargumeot only in snppoit oftbe coaduNOO he- calls 
upon you to draw, and which he says he has established.: . He 
said, near the end of his speech, that which, if it were ' true, 
would indeed establish his conclusion. He has told yon, that 
you have no legitimate power of making your deliberationB ei- 
fisctual. He has told yon, without mtich atgiiment, what no 
other person has hitherto told this house in this bouse, but what 
has been told it and the public, upon whom by the wayjt is . 
intended in the lirst inslance-to operate, in pamphletsand vorioas 
other publicatiouB which are daily ushered forth in this country 
and in Irehind, that^you have no. legitimate poster tadetemtine 
upon this measure. The honduisble gentleman adopts tbat-doO' 
triae. He has taken upon Jbimself to deny tfaeTigfat of lhe;pa& ■ 
liamentof either kingdomito detemine upon. this matter>;,.-{ \ 
■ay the right «f the parliament of either, for he cannot ;make ' 
Ituy distiaction between tbO' twd.> If tl(e. parliament ofjIrelaBd . 
■ 'Mr; Dimdis. ' + -Ml-/ SBi«riJ6n.- J 
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faas DO jast power or legiticnftte autbority without the inainediate 
mstructioD, not of its constituent! merely, but of the people of 
-Ireland in the mass,— I say, if this parliameDt of Ireland has not 
sny legitimate authority to determine upon this subject without 
the instructions of the people at large, as little has the parlia- 
ment of England juch authority— as little had the parliament 
of Scotland that authority — as little bad the parliament of Eng- 
land and Scotland that authority when they agreed upon the 
union between the two kingdoms — an union under which has 
grown up and flourished the prosperity of both ; under which 
the laws of both have been improved ; under wbich property has 
been protected ; under which has been cherished a principle of 
cordial co-operation, which has led to the happiness of Great- 
Britain, and has rendered it the envy t and, I trust, will make 
it the protection of surrounding nations. Vou sit in that chair, 
Sir-^I stand here before you — the honourable gentleman himself 
addressed you tbts^ night, called upon this house to entertain a 
debate, without any Hght whatever ; we are all totally destitute 
of legitimate authority, if the honourable gentleman is right iq 
the principle he contended for tiiis night upon this part of the 
subject. Indeed if he be right in that principle, yon have nq 
parliament in England possessed of legal and just authority at 
this hour ; there is no act which you have performed for the last 
ninety years, however well intended, or however effectual for 
the happiness of the people of Great Britain, that can be aaid 
to be legitimate or legal. 

I know not what ideas the honourable gentleman may enter- 
ftia, or what aid he expects, or what aid he wilt find ready to 
be given to his doctrihe, that " parliament is not competent to 
the discussion of this subject." I know it leads immediately to 
the system of universal right of suffrage in the people ; to the 
' doctrine, that each man should have an actual share in the go- 
vernment of the country, by having a choice for his representa- 
tive; and then goes back to the whole system of jacobinism, 
whifih I thought had be«n pretty nearly exploded as soon as it 
came tt> be pretty well understood all over Europe, I say, if 
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tbe honoarM>le gentleman ayowa thii, tbea, but cot till then, 
-will his argument upon this head of the aubject be intelligible 
aodeonBistent; for without tbit, the wbole of what he said upoa 
tbe matter will bo quite obscure, if not altogether without a 
meaniug. The houourable gentleman, I believe, is not in his 
heart. any advocate for any such doctrine ; and yet to this length 
his argument leads, or there is an end of that part of tbe topic 
he brought before you. If you deny the competence of parlia- 
ment which fully and freely represents all tbe people of this ' 
country, (and here let it be remembered that I am using no lan- 
guage of my own, but am following the approved language of 
our ancestors,) there is an end of all your authority, not in this 
point oQly, but in every other point. Now, let m see how this 
will i^ply to the argument of the honourable gentleman in tbe 
rest of his speech to-night. He complains that a queatiou b 
a^tated, and an address is moved upon thb subject. The ad- 
dress is moved, as f said yesterday in this house it was intended 
to be moved, and it involves a question upon which I thon^t 
there would be no opposition. — Why ? Because tbe detail of the 
matter would not now be brought forward. That is reserved 
for another opportunity ; and however necessary the measure 
may be, and I am convinced it is, yet 1 know it has, and must 
have its dilGcuUies. ^know it is liable, necessarily liable, to a 
thousand difficulties, because subject to a thousand prejudices 
and partial objections ; \p sentiments hastily conceived by some, 
and eagerly adopted by others, to local and confined views, to 
personal affections, and to a multitude of impediments, which, 
however firul our own opinions may be of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of tbe measure for the happiness, and even the security 
of the British empire, yet have induced his Majesty's minlstera 
not to enter upon the detail at this moment. Upon thete topics, 
therefore, I shall decline for the present entering upon any ex- 
ptanation. But alt^ugh I do not think it right to detail th« 
subject at this moment, and although J may have that hoooup 
at another time, yet I must say that tbe honourable gectleman'a 
complaint against snrprue is' extremely ill founded. I thiok 
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duu if fto; complwflt could ftirly ba m^d Bgiinft ut upoa Uwt 
lubject, it vonld be that we hftve ibewn perbap* too tsiwh otiyi 
tion egWQBt sorpriee ; and altbougb (for the raeioiu I hav* ti' 
Ugffd already) I ib^l decline at preieat eotoring upon %ay d*> 
tail of the plan which ii iotcnded to fas ■alanitte4 to pariiamen^ 
I must be allowed to answer the objection! of the honouiabla- 
geDtteman. Here thea let me again obwrve, that after a niei> 
■age comes from the lhroDe,i«conunanding intubatanceanunion 
between the two ki^doms, nothing in the fint inatanoe ia pro« 
posed but a general addTcki, pledging the hou>« to nothing mora 
than that it will take the subject into seiious coniidcratioB. A 
day ia stated, on which the outline of the plan to be subaittad 
to parliament is to be opened, that ia the general principle of 
themeasure. Ttiediscusaioo is further to be postponed, iwiU 
it proposed that jMrliameiit shall be called upoa to determipo 
, upon it until after due time hat been taken for ample deliberation. 
I should have thought the honourable gentleman himself would 
have at least allowed there was candour and ffurneta in the mod* 
of the proceeding. 

If, therefore, the case be as I atate i^if his M^eaty has re- 
commended the snl^t to yoar deliberation— If the address 
contains only a pledge tliat yon will deliberate, th« ^ort ques- 
tion is— Should yoD now adopt the mode which tiioae who have 
the hoQouir of lerving bis Majesty presume to recommend to you 
gravely, and on which time will be gived to deliberate on all its 
parts ; or should you pronounce in the £rat instance, without 
ezaminatiou, that it is a measure wbolly unnecessary, or so dan>' 
gerous, or impracticable, or so attended with evils, that you 
will not even so much as inquire into its conteotSi that you will 
at once abut the door agunst it 7 The honourable gentlemaa 
■Mna to think so. It ia not enongh for ui to say we iboll bring 
forward a pioposiUoo, involving in it the bappineas of the whole 
of the British empire, including poinlsreqniroiggteat attention, 
upon which we do not deatre your imvediate deciiioo, but we 
deaire you to tell <tbe throne, in anawer to its gracious oommu- 
HBWtiOn, ttat jmi vlH cearider ttie lubjact. Tha honourable 

a 
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gebtletnan iBye, No ! yousbatl enter u)>on do enquiry upoii-tfae 
matter ; I know enough of it already to convince you that you 
eugbt to reject it at once. If that be the proposition of the fau- 
uoorable gentlsmao, -and >o it is, I conceive that he is boundio 
make outthat proposition to your sadsfaction, in which cace I 
conceive he isicalled upon to prove, either that the present state 
of Ireknd is such that it requires no recapdy whatever, or that, 
if it daee reqaira- a'Temedy, a better may be proposed than anj 
which has an union foratsbuis, or that an union, at all events, 
mu8t.be such an evil that you ought not to deliberate upon it at 
^. Thift.may be the opinion of the honourable gentleman, but 
lias he Btsted aBy thing to make out the propriety of that opi- 
aioa i For many years past I- have heard from that honourable 
gentlQroaB and his friends upon the a&irs of Ireland nothing- 
hut contplaints and lamentations. They have I»en in the con- 
stant habit of declaiming, sametimes upon the unjust and cruel, 
at other times upon the ineiBcient and defective ^stcm.by which 
Ifeland.not only has been governed by the executive, but 'also by 
the deliberative powers of the country. We h^ve often been re- 
minded of the unfortunate distraction of all its parts of go.vern- 
raent, and of the evils which have i^olted from the wh«le col- 
lectively ; nay we have been told, and that pretty confidently . 
from a gentleman nbp usually look the lead on the other side of 
this house, that the system by which Ireland was governed was 
radically, defective ; that indeed it was so full of deformity in its 
very constitution, as that^ if we wished to answer the cayils of 
tl)ose who disputed the beauty of the constitutlon^of Great Bri- 
tain, we could not do belter tlian ^desire them to look at her 
sister, who was so ugly, that when she was beheld, -all objec|jO)is 
against the other would vani^. .1 remember, these things. fuU; 
well, .Sir, and I know not how the honourable gejjtlemeq haa- 
fbrgotten tbem,,aiid haw he. comes now to^^ee nop^ of thfse. de- 
fects^ How he comes all at once to be iwtisfied that this vm aS; 
unjust picture of Ireland ; how he comes, to he. all at 0Uce-satis-> 
iied, that Ireland is as secure . as, she bad need to be ; that ber 
goverumeut wants no remedy— is ^ot for me, but for him to ex- 
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plain to this house. The oovelty of his praise of the parliament 
of Ireland is not to be suspected bj me as an insincere compti<- 
tncoi. He has certainly seen that partiament do much that de- 
served praise, but he has not seen enoCigh to enable him to prove 
thatthehappioessof that country is perfectly secure; he has not 
eeea enough to prove that there has not t&tely been there a de- 
sperate rebellion ; ke has not seen enough to prove that thia.hou«e 
should conclude that ihesafety of that part of the. British em- 
pire is at »is moment perfectly secure ; he has not seen enough 
to enable him to prove that there exist not at this hour in Ire- 
land evils which ne all deplore, aud •rhicli we have much more 
reason to deplore tjian we had those nhicb he has ho repeatedly 
and. so vehemently, in conjunction with others, called to the at- 
tention of this house — ■ I say the evils to nbtch Ireland is at this 
Eoom^t eKpDsed, and the still greater evils to nbich it may here, 
afler be exposed, if the wisdom .of the legislature of the two 
coyn^ies does not prevent it. I say that Ireland is subject to 
great and deplorable e^ls, which have a deep root, for they lit 
in the. situation of the country itself — in the present character, 
manners and habits of its inliabitants— in 'their want of intelli- 
gence, or, in other words, their ignorance— in the unaToidable 
separatiort. between certain classes— io the state of property-7 

' in its religious. distinctions— in the rancour which bigotry engen- 
ders and superstition rear^ and chepsbes. 

The honourable gentleman tells us these are evils whicb can- 
aot be cured in a moment. I know tbey cannot. Sir, but the 
question is, whether we should not adopt some plan which may 
lead to that cure in Ibe course of time i If indeed it could hai^ 

' been done by what that bonoorable genttemao and his friends 
have often recommended in this house, by_what they call a ca- 
tholic emancipation and a parliamentary refbrmi the task would 
have been a good deal easier tbas in truth it is; but catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform is a phrase. made use of 
by some to cover designs of a very different nature. If such an 
object conld be kept, in view and be attained by calm, dispas* - 
sionate, sober investigation, no man would be readier tUaa my- 
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•elf to UMnt to 1117 meuara for that pinpoH. But if the strnte 
of wciet; i* luch, that iami however wiw in thsBueW^ will be 
ineftotual at to thair object until the inuinera uid cufltomi of the 
people are altered — if mea arc in a lUte of pever^ in which it 
ia ii^Kiwlblelb^ ata hare any comfort— jf the progreu of ci- 
vUiaation depend! in a great measure upon tlte distribution of 
wealth— if die improvement of that wealth depends much upon 
4he dutributioQ of capital ^ if all the advantages to be derived 
from an increoM of oatioual wealth depend much upon the tem- 
per of the iuhabitantB*— if those advantages, together with die still 
greater advantage of mental improvement, are all retarded by 
the distraction* and divisions of party, by the blind zeal and 
phrenay of religious prejudices, by old and furious family feuds 
—if all, I say, combine to make a country wretched, what is the 
remedy i An impartial legislature standing aloof from local 
party connexion, sufficiently removed from the influence of con- 
tending 'factions, to be advocate or champion of neither— b«ng 
■o placed as to have no snperstitious reverence for the nomea 
and prejudices x>f ancient fomilies, who have so long enjoyed the 
exclusive monopolies ef certain public patronages and propra^, 
which custom has -sanctioiied, and which modem necessity may 
justify—a legislature who will nekher give way to the haughty 
pretensions of a -few, nor of>en the door to popular inroads, to 
clamour, or to invasion of ^ sacred forms and regularities, un- 
der the false and lapsing oolours of philosophical improvement 
in Ae art of government, llus is the thing that is wanted for 
Ireland, W-bere u it to be found? In tiiat country, where the 
■ctAa which X Imve enumerated «xiBt, or in this I That b to say, 
wbcK should tlfft le^slatun deltiierate I In a place where the 
uttBDst eSbrt of vrttat it called patriotism amoontt to nothing 
mow -ttunan Mm at temporary popularity, at' it evident from 
mIaI lias happened ; at in « place where the discnssion is calm 
(and tampersfe^ Certainly the latter, that is, in England. To 
'aegletit to eatabHsh cucfa a legislature, when it is possible to do 
ma, I uy tt 'bd iapradenue which notluqg can Justify. I tay 
4d*«, thMuMKh of lke-evilirlucli.Irelaod now labours under, 
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•riees naavoidably from the condkiod «f tke parlJUntnt of tiMt 

One point st whick I b«vv jott Uatetf, it ttie wuit of intro- 
<iiictioB of ca{Mtal into ibat oouMry, How can that be r«mo- 
ved? By ct>an«Ktoi) ud iotnivouree witk6mt Britaini which 
will improve Ac teroper and manaers, ai well •■ tka undarataad- 
ings of tfae peo^ of Ifelaad ; by a parliaBWot that ahall hara 
no jealonsiea from local {^adka* ; diia can only b* th« cait 
when a parliament deliberates in England, and that, toO| upoa the 
iaterest of both countries nailed, fsay it is opon thiii and this 
only, that the liappiiieu of the people of that country depends, 
and I say too, that, upon this view of the subject, the hoooar. 
able gentleman; instead of (^>posing, should be led to support the 
measure before us, as being peculiarly adapted to meet evits, of 
which he as well as many of his friends have trequenlly com. 
plained. But be has not scrupled to tell ua that be is astonished 
to hear, for the first time, that the. final adjustment, as he calls 
it, vrhich was made in the year 1782, has been fouod incompe- 
tent to the blessings it was intended to convey. What were the 
objects which were then in view f The independence of the le- 
gislature of that country most certainly ; bot I heg leave to add, 
that there was a resolution entered into in the Irtrii parliament, 
, tfae substance of which is,— that the interests of Great Britain and 
Ireland are inseparable, that the connexion on(^ to be founded 
OD a perraaoent and solid basis, and that Ireland would adopt 
such measures as should be consistent with its own internal trso- , 
quillity, for which its situation fits it, and as may be c<mnected 
with the BCrengtfa and stability of the whole of tfae British em- 
pire. Here then >• a proof tttat some&ing was left to be done 
after the legiriatore of frelasd gained its independence. His 
resoluticm was carried to tbe throne, but nothing was ever done 
upon it. What am I now proposing for the sake of frelandT 
I am not content that Ii«taad tbiR have same^ieaefiti as part of 
the British empire ; but I am proposing, that Ireland ^all be 
allowed to participate of thaUesiings which ai present England 
enjoys. 
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It "ifts said bj' the honourable gentleman, that this country had 
oppreEsed Ireland for three hundred years : that ia not a point to- " 
which I assent : but I Will say that for one faundTed years this 
country has followed a very narrow policy with regard to that, 
country. It manifested a very absurd jealousy conceruing the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of several articles — I say that 
tliese jealousies will be buried by the plan which is now to be 
brought belbreyou. I say that when you have .two independent 
parliaments in on? empire, you have no security for a continu- 
ance of their harmony and cordial CD-operation„ We alt have in 
our mouths a sentence, that every good Englishman and good 
Irishman feels— ■ We must stand or fall together — we should 
live and die together ; and yet without .such a measure as that 
which is about^to be proposed to you, there can be no security 
for the continuance. of that sentiment. I say the bappiiiess of - 
both countries ought to be perpetual : as it stands now, it is liable 
to a thousand accideole; it depends now upon the violence of 
the moment ; it may be govetned, as I have said already, upon 
views of temporary popularity, or apfia the personal convenience 
of a few individuals, a tenure upon which the happiness' of a, 
nation ougbt never to .depend. I 'am not stating these things 
without foundation, but am referring to what was done by two 
champions of parties in that country and in this, the one of 
whom* had alarge pecuniary reward for his labours, and the ptherf 
was the subject of great panegyric in that cotjntry and in this. 
They were satisfied when the legbliiture of Ireland was declared 
independent of this country. True it is, that the parliament of 
that country was declared independent of tiiis. It bad what was 
supposed to be, soyereign power ; it has the power of dictating 
to \he executive authority upon the questions of war and peace, 
in the same controlling manner as the parliament of lliis country 
has: but what security is there that- they will both agree upon 
all questions hereafter, in which the general interest of the Bri- 
tish empire is involved i Is it a difficult thing to suppose a case 
m which they may clash, and become perhaps as hostile to one 
• Mr, GratUn. f Mr, Fox. 
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another a> any tiro indeptodent bodies politic in Europe? I have 
no difficulty in saying that such a case mjgbt possibly happen, 
nor do I thinly that piuch was gained by the declaration of tha 
independence of that parliament, or ever vill be gained to (fatt 
British empire, until there is tome security that both legislature! 
will-go on barmoniouflly together upon all questions in which the 
general interests of the British empire are involved. Neither 
doj much admire the philosophy of that person who tbinlis ha 
has completed a beautiful new fabric when he has only completed 
the destruction of an old one ; who calls that destruction " the 
most stupendous pile of human wisdom that ever was exhibited 
to. the world," When I find such a man, after the act was passed 
which declared the independence of the Irish parliament, assenU 
ing to the principle of a resolution of a committee, stating that 
the connexion between the two countries should be established 
by mutual consent on a solid and permanent basts, and when 
I find that such a resolntion was carried to the throne,' as I have 
■aid already, andwhenl reflect tbatnothingwasaflerwardsdona 
upon that resolution to carry it into effect, I have the authority 
of that person and his friends, that what was done in declaring the 
parliament of Ireland independent, was defective in a point which 
is indispensable for the happiness of the pei^le of Ireland, 
and indeed of both countries. - I tlunk then I may say that the 
onui is upon those who oppose the measure now before us to 
shew its bad tendency, rather thui upon us to shew its^robable 
good effect, for their own conduct proclaims the absolute neces- 
sity of Botuething being done ; it is incumbent upon all tbos^wfao 
lodk a part in the discussion of that subject, and who approved 
of the measure — thecliildish measure of the independence of the 
parliament of Ireland 1 — without any security that the parlia~ 
Dieat of that country and of this would never differ essentially 
upon any point in which the happiness of the British empire may 
be involved, to shew it, and upon the honourable gentleman who 
moved this amendment, as much as any one, for he.toolc an ac- 
tive share in the parliamenUry proceedings to which I have just 
alluded. 
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Hdk stands Itie esse iu poist of axparMacc i It tixn a ^ts. 
babjlity, or is tbsre not, that (be pulianents of tti« two cMBbics 
ii»y dilbr upon ■ pomt thkt mvf be csMotisllx intnatii^ to tlw 
Bntith empiK ? I'uy you have t |uid« upon that mbjact. Y<m 
may profit bjeaperience — I mMo by tbt caw of tfaer^gmy. 
Tbe boaourable gentlemao says that tbera was no dMbrencft 
betmen the two parliaments as to the regent Why, ao. Sir, 
there was no difierence as to the perton ^ho was to be regent ; 
but Ihere was an usential difference as to tfae;>rMcipJ^ on which 
tbatperGon was to be regent; tbe Irish parliament decided ea 
one principle, tbe Englisb parliameDt on snoUier, and their ba- 
ving agreed on the penoa was acddeutal; and Dpontbedisttact 
principlea on wbicb the two paiiiaaeots proceeded,, tbey might 
as well have difiiEred upon the perion wfao was to be, as iw tbe 
powers to be granted to, tbe regent. Now let any noan teH mt 
that this is not an initaode of an esiential difference vpon a point 
that was esseatial to tbe welfare of the British empire :aBd let any 
mau shew me what security there ie that an essetitid diAerenoe op- 
ODsomaotherobjectmay not hereafter occur between tbe two pat^ 
lisDienti> That thej' have not hitherto differed in the great and 
momentoiu events which have been a^tated before parUanent, 
is a good fortooe which has arifen from one general cause, that 
of all descriptions of persons having united against one coiKMtn 
enemy, with tbe exception only of a few, whose counsels, hap- 
pily for both countries, and for the civilized part of tbe world, 
have lost all their influence. But will any man tell me, that sndi 
difierence as was manifested in the time of the regency will oe^'er 
occur agMQ ? Will any man tell me, when we come to treat 
of peace, for inatuice, or to consider any subject ef alliance with 
any foreign power, at upon any qoestion of trade or commerce, 
that then tbe local prejudices, I say piejudices, for tbey hawg^at 
influence, may net occasion a difference between the legislatures 
upon points that may be essential to (he welfare of the British 
empire? No matter- what the cause of tbe difference may be, 
it is enough tiiat there may be such a difference. A party in 
England may give to the throne one species oF advice by its 
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■pcriiamnt; a puty in irelttod nay advise directly oppoeite, 
i^wa <tbe man ettBOtiti pomU that involve tlie Kfety of both 
•—upon alKaoOB ^tb • forsign power, for instaDce ; opon tfae 
army ; «poii &t navy; «poii any teaacb of the public Bervice ; 
upon trade ; upon comaMrce; or, upon any point that might be 
SBsential to tbe empire at large. Let any man tell me, wbat 
would bave been the consequeace to both England and Ireland, 
hadtbe disseafiions ir Ireland been the same Id point of force 
agunst the executive goveroment in parliament, since the com- 
mencement of the present war, as tbey were at the lime the Irish 
propositions were rejected i Had these men who were at the 
head of opposition either in that country oi in this, possessed the 
confideoce of any considerable part of the public, will any man ' 
, tell me, that any minister would bave been able to save this coun< 
try or Ireland from destruction? But happily for us, happily 
far every part of the civtlized world, the iniquity of the comnion 
enemy noited us all ; else all the evils which I have already sta- 
' ted, togcdier with the poison of jacobinism, would have come 
upon us, and such a complication would have soon completed 
the ruin of our empire ; but fortunately, I say, the counsels of 
those who favoured such principles wererejected with disdain by 
the good sense of mankind at large. But when that cement by 
which the two legislatures bave been held together, shall cease 
to operate, whafrsecurity is tbere for the continuance of cordial 
co-operation ? None whatever,: the probability of its continu- 
ance is more than doubtful ; for I do say, for the reasons I have 
alleged already, that the present state of society in Ireland, as 
well as its represeDtaiibo, which partakes of the nature of that 
society, is r^ically defective. 

I am aware. Sir, that I bave spoken at a greater length on this 
Bubject than might have been expected in its present stage. I 
have thoBght a great deal upon tbis subject, and what I have 
. nid has been nothing but the result of my own observations. I 
am bound to convey to tbb house every information which it may 
be in my power to give; but however acceptable to the one or 
to the other side of the house, however acceptable or otherwise 
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to those whom I respect od the other side the WKter, n; senti* 
ments upon ihU subject may be, my duty compels me to speak 
tbera freely. I see the case so plainly, and I feel it'so strongly, 
that there is no circumstance of apparent or probable difficulty,, 
uo appreheoeioa of popularity, do fear of toil or labour, that j 
shall prevent me from using every exertion which remains in my 
power to accompliBb tbe work that is now before us, and on which 
I am persuaded depend tbe internal tranquillity of Ireland, the 
interest of tbe British empire at large, and, I hope, I may add, 
the happiness of a great part of tbe habitable world. 

The amendment was nesatived without a diTision, aod the motion for the 
_ •ddress was Iheo put and carried. 



January 3J-, 1799. 

The order of the day being read fortabing into further coniidcratioD bit 
Majesty's message tetatire to an [Jnioa between Great Britata and Ireland, 
"GEORGE B. 

'< His Majesty is persuaded VcM. tlie unremitting industry with which our . 
enemiea perserere io their avowed design of effecting Ihe leparBlion of Ire- 
land from this kingdom, cmnotfail to engage the particular attention of par- 
liament j and his Majesty recommerrds it to this HouS4to consider of the most 
eflectoal means of coanteracting, and EoBlly defeatin^this design; and he 
trusts that afeviewofsll the circunistaoces which hs»e recently occurred 
(joined to tbe sentJmentof mutual affection and common interest) will dispose 
tbe padiameats of both kingdoms to provide in the manner which they shall 
judge most expedient, for settling such a complete and final adjustment as 
may best tend to improve and perpetSMeaconnexion essentia! for theiic(Hn- 
moD security, and to augment and consolidate the strength, power, and re- 
source!, of the British empire ; — G.' R." 

Mr. Pitt rose, and spoke as ftdlows: 

Sir— When I proposed to this house, the last time this subject 
was before them, to fix this day for the further conBlderation of 
bis Majesty's message, I certaioty indulged the hope that the re- 
mit of a similar communicatioo to the parliament of Ireland, 
would have opened a more favourable prospect than at pre> 
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sent exists, of tbe speedy aocomplisbment of a measure which 
I tbcD tstatedi and nbich I stilt consider, to be of tbe greatest 
importance to the power, tbcf stability, and tbe general welfare of 
tbe empire ; to the immediate interests of both kingdoms, and 
more particularly to tbe peace, tbe tranquillity, and the safety of 
Ireland : in this hope, I am sorry to say, I have for the present 
beeo disappointed, by tbe proceedings of tbe Irish hous^ of com- 
mons, of which we have been informed since this subject was last 
under consideration. 

I feel and know that the parliament of Ireland possesses the 
power, tbe entire competence, on the behalf of that couatiy, 
alike to accent or reject a proposition of this nature— a power 
which I am by no means tDclined to dispute. I see that at the 
present moment one house of pariiament in Ireland has ex- 
pressed a repugnance even to tbe consideration of this measure. 
Feeling, Sir, as I have already stated, that it is important, not 
only as it tends to the general prosperi^ of the empire of 
Great Britain, but (what, under every situation, must always be 
to me an object of the greatest moment) feeling that it was de- 
signed and calculated to increase the prosperity and ei>sure the 
safety of Ireland, I must have seen with tbe deepest regret, that, 
at tbe very Srst moment, and before the nature of the measure 
could be known, it was so received. 

But whatever may have been my feehags upon this subject, 
knowing that it is the undoubted right of the legislature of Ire- 
land tu rejrct or to adopt such measures as may appear to them 
injurious or beneficial, far be it from me to speak of its dietermi- 
uation in any other terms but those of respect. Let it not, 
therefore, be imagined that I am inclined to press any sentiment, 
however calculated it may appear to me to tjenefit every member 
of tbe empire. In any manner which may lead to hostile discus- - 
■ion between two kingdoms, 'whose mutual happiness and safety 
depend upon their being strictly and cordially united. But- 
while I sdntit and respect tbe rights of tbe parliament of Ire- 
'.la^d. I feel that, as a member of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tuD, , I also have, a right to exercise, and a duty to perform. . 
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That duty it toexpress, ai dis^nctly a» I can, the general natore 
and outline of th« plan, wbicb, in mjr cootcieoce, I think would 
tend in tbe strongest manner to ensure the safety and the hap- 
piness of both kingdoms. 

While I &el, therefore, that as long u tbe house of connions 
of Ireland view the subject in the light they do at present, there 
is no chance of its adoption, 1 do not think that I ought on thst 
account to abstain from submitting it to tbe consideration of this 
parliament; on the contrary, I think it onlj the more necessary 
to explain distinctly the principles of the measure, .and to state 
the grounds upon which it appears to roe to be entitled to tbe ap- 
probation of the legislature. 

If parliament, when it is in possession of the basis upon which 
this plarl is founded, and of its general outline, should be of opi- 
nion with me, that it is founded upon fair, just, and equitable 
principles, calculated to produce mutual aiivaotages to tbe two 
kingdoms—if parliament, 1 say, upon full explanation, and after 
mature deliberation, should be of that opipton, I should propose 
that its determination should remain recorded as that by which 
tbe parliament of Great Britun is ready to abide, leaving to the 
le^slature of Ireland to reject or to adopt it hereafter, upon a 
full consideration of the subject. 

There is no man who will deny, that, in a great question of 
this nature, involving in it objects which, in tbe first instance, are 
more likely to bedecided upon by passion than by judgment;— 
in a question in which an honest, but, I must be allowed to s^, 
a mistaken sense of national pride is so likely to operate, much 
- misconstruction and misconception must inevitably happen. It 
therefore becomes the more necessary that the intentions of th« 
government which proposes tbe measure, and the principles of the 
measure itself, should be distinctly understood. But, Sir, in sta- 
ting that intention and those printnples, I look to something mom 
tttan a mere vindication of government for having proposed the 
measure. I do tfotertain a eonfidence, even undef the appareat 
discouragement of the opinion expressed by tiie Irish faouie of 
commons, that this measure ie founded upon such cltar, inch 
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demonttrftblc gronndi of uUlity, ia k> calculiUsd to kdd to tbe 
strength and power of th« empire (ia which the safety of Irelaod 
ii iodnded, and from which it never can be wparatad), and it 
attended with so many advantages to Ireland in particular, 
that all that can be neceuary for its ultimate adoption is, 
that it should be atated distinctly, temperately, and fiilly, and 
that it should be left to the unprejudiced, the dispaationatr, the 
lober judgment of the parliament of Ireland. I wiah that those 
vrbose interests are invoWed in tins measure, sbouM have time 
ftw ita conuderation — I wbh that time should be prea to the 
landed, to the mercantile, and muiufocturing interest, that 
tb^ sbonld look at it in all its bearings, and that they should 
cooUy examine and aift the popular arguments by whi|Ch it has 
been opposed, and that then they sboald give their deliberate 
and final judgment. 

I ua tbe more enoouivged in tfail hope of tbe ultimate succeaa 
of this measore, when I see, notwithstanding all th^ prejudices 
which it haa excited, that barely more than one half of the mem- 
bara that attended tbe house of commona were adverse to it^ 
aad tbatin tbe other hnuse of parliament in Ireland, containing, 
aa it does, so large a portion of the property of that kingdom, 
it WBB ^>pTOved of by a lai^e majority, When I have reason 
to believe that tbe aentimeDta of a large part of the people 
of tiiat country are Eavourable to it, and that mnch of the ma- 
nnfacturii^ and of tbe commercial interest of Ireland, are al- 
ready aenaible how much it ia calculated to promote their ad- 
vantage, I think, when it is more deliberately examined, and 
when it is seen in what temper it is here proposed and discussed, 
that il will still terminate in that which can alone be a fortunate 
resnit. 

It would be vain indeed to hope thht a proposition upon which 
pnjodices are so likely to operate, aad which ia so liable to mia- 
coDctption, should be unanimously approved. But tbe appro- 
iMtiua I hope for ia that of the parliament of Ireland, and of tbe 
intelligent part of tbe public of that country. It ia with a view 
to thia object that I think it my duty to bring this measure for- 
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ward at present ; oot for the sake of urging its immediate adop- 
tion, but that it may be known and recorded ; that the intenlJon 
of the British parliament may be koowo, in the hope that it will 
produce similar sentiments among our cauntrymen in Iraland. 
With this view, it is my intention not to go at present into any , 
detailed statement of the plan, because, sbould it ultimately be 
adopted, the miuuter parts must necesaarily become the object* 
of much distinct discusBion ; but to give such a general states 
ment of ^ the nature of the measure, as will enable the bouse to 
form acorrect judgment upon it. * 

I shall therefore. Sir, before I sit down, open to the house a 
string of resolutions, comprising the general heads of this plan* 
It will be necessary for me, forthe purpose of discussing those 
resolutions with regularity and convenience, to move that "the 
houseshould resolveitself into a committee. And I have already 
stated, that it is not my intention then to press the committee to 
come to an immediate decision upon the resolutions ; but if, up- 
on full and deliberate examination, the resolutions which I shall 
have the honour to propose, and which contain as much as is ne* 
cessary for an outline of the plan, shall be approved, my opitiion 
is, that nothing can contribute more to obviate any doubts and 
dissatisfaction which may exist, than that parliament should 
adopt those resolutions, and that it should then humbly lay them 
at the foot of the throne, leaving it to his Majesty's wisdom to 
communicate them to the parliament of Ireland, whenever cir- 
cnm stances should appear favourable to such ji measure. I shall 
therefore. Sir, proceed as shortly as I -can to state to the bduse 
the nature of the resolutions, and of the address which I shall 
propose to accompany them, if it should be the pleasure of the 
boHS^ to adopt then- 
Having now, Sir, explained to the house the mofle I mean to 
pursue, and my reasons for penistuig, under the "present circum- 
stances, in submitting this measure to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, I will endeavour to Etate the general grounds on which it 
rests, the general arguments by which it is recommended, and to 
give a short view of the outline of the plio* 
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Ai to the general principle upon which the «bole at tliis ideft* 
sure ia founded, I ani happy to obserre, from nbal pwscd upon 
a former occasioo, that there ia not a probability of anj diffisr- 
ence of opinion. The general principle, to which both tides of 
the bouse perfectly acceded, is, that a perpetual coDDexion be- 
tweeu Great Britain and Ireland is essential to the interests of 
both. The only honourable gentleman who, when this subject 
was before the bouse on a funner day, opposed the consideration 
of the plan altogether, etatedi in terms as strong as I could wisb^ 
the necessity of preserving the strictest connexion between the 
two countries. I most cordially agree with him in that opinion j 
but I Ihen stated, that I do not barely wish for the maintenance 
of that connexion, as tending to odd to the general strength of 
the empire^ but I wish for the mBintenance of it with a peculiar 
regard to the local interests of Ireland, with a regard to erery 
thing that can give to Ireland its due weight and importance, aa 
a great member of the empire. I wish for it with a view of g^ 
ving to that country the means of improving all its great natural 
resources, and of giving it a full participation of all those bles*- 
sings which this country so eminently enjoys. 

Considering the dub^t in this point of view, and assuming it 
as a propositiob not to be controi{erted, that it is the duty of Utose 
who wish to promote the interest and prosperi^ of both coua- 
tnes, to maintain the strongest connexion between them, let me 
as)(, what is the situation of affairs that has called us to ^ di»^ 
cussioQ ofJhismbject i . This very connexion^ the necessity of 
which has been admitted on all bands, has been attacked by fo- 
reign enemies, and l^ domestic traitors. The dissolution onhia 
connexion is the great object of the hostility of the coiamoD 
eoemies of both countries ; it is almost tlie only remaining hope 
with which &ey now continue the contest. Baffied and defeated 
as they have hitherto been, they still rettun the bopet they are 
still meditating' attempts, to dissolve that connexion. In how 
.many instances already the defeat of their hostile designs hat 
been turned to the confirmation of our strength and security, I 
need not enumerate^ God gsant that in thii in«taiic« tlie sua* 
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favour of Kvine Providence, wbich faai iii so many iualsocet pro- 
tected this empire, tnay again interpose in our favour, and that 
th« attempto of the enemy to separate the two countries,' may 
tend ultioiately to knit them more closely together, to strengtbeo 
a conoexion, tlie best pledge for ihe ht^qiineu of both, and 
so add to that power nhich forms the chief barrier to the civi- 
lized world, ^aiuBt the destructive priociples, the dangerous pro* 
jectB, and the uoexampted usurpation of France 1 This conuexion 
has been attacked aot only by the avowed enemies of' both 
«ountrin, but by internal treason, acting in concert with the de- 
signs of tbe enemy — ioternal treason, vrhich ingrafted jacobinisu 
OD those diseases wbich necessarily grew out of the slate And 
condition of Ireland. 

Thinking, then, as we all [nust think, that a close connexion 
with Ireland is essential to the interests of both countries, aad 
msing how much this connexion is attacked, let it not be insi- 
nuated AatU is unnecessary, much less improper, at this arduous 
Bnd important crisis, to see whether «ome new arrangements, 
BDrne fundamantal regulations, are not necessary, to guard against 
the threatened danger. The forMgn and domestic enemies of 
these kingdoms have shewn, that they think thia the vulnerable 
point in wtudi w« may be most successfully attacked ; let us de- 
lire advantage, if we cbb, from tbe hostility of our enemies; 
let us pn^t by the designs of those who. If tbeir conduct die- 
'^aye no true wisdom, at least possess in an emi&eiit degree that 
cpeciea of wiadom which is calculated for the pmrnttMo of nus- 
chief. 'fhcy know upon what footing that oonniexion retU at 
this Bwment between the two countries, and they feci the most 
krdent hope, tbat die two -parlUments will be in£stafat«d evovgh 
sol to reodtr their detigw abortive, by &ung tbat ooBMinMi 
upon a tnora Mlid baais. 

Tfaeae cireutHtancas, I am wn, wiU not be Jenierf. And tf 
upon other grotuMh we had tay doubt, H>e«e eipcumsMnces alone 
ou^t to iaduoe us, deliberately and tliipassionately, to review 
.the litnation of the two countries, and to endeavour lo find ont. 
k prepef miMdy tu u eiil, tbe eniMnce -of wfaieh fi but to» 
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apparent. It reqnirea but b momeafa Feflection, tor mj van 
yibo has ntarked tbe progress of event), to decide upon the true 
fltate and cfaacacter of this coanexion. It is evideatly one which 
doea not afford that lecurity which, even in timei le«a dugerons 
and leu ctitical tban tbe present, fKiuld have been neoesBaiy, to 
enable the empire to avail itself of its strength and its reeonrcea. 

When I last addressed the house on this subject, I stated that 
the settlement, which was made in 1783, so far from desemng 
the name of a final adjustment, was one that left the con- 
ne^on between Great Britain and Ireland exposed to all tiie st> 
tackfl of party, and all the effects of accident. That settlement 
consisted in the demolition of the system which before held tbs 
two t^iuntries together. Let me not be understood ai exprcBsing 
any regret' at tbe termination of that system. I disapproved 
of it, becanse I tbou^t it was one unworthy tbe liberality of 
, Great Britain, and injurious to the interests of Ireland. But tO 
call that a system in itwlf— to call that a glorious fabric of hu- 
man wisdom, which is no more than tbe mere demolition of ano- 
ther system, is a perversion of terms which, however prevalent 
of late, can only be the effectofgrossmiaconception, or of great 
bypocrisy. 

We 'boast that we have done every fliing, when wo have merely 
destroyed all that before existed, without substituting any thing 
in its place. Such was the Jinal at^'uitment of 1782 j and I can 
prove it to be so, not only from the plainest reasoning, but I can 
prove it by the opinion expressed by the British parliament at 
that vejy time. I can prove it by the opinion expressed by those 
very ministers by whom it was proposed and conducted. I can 
prove it by the opinion of that very government who boast of 
having effected a final adjustment, I refer for what I have said 
to proofs "which they will find it very difficult to answer— I mean 
their own acts, which will plainly shew that they were of opi- 
nion that a new system would be necessary. 

Bat, Sir, I will go farther— I wiQ also produce the authority 
rfoM of those whose inflaeuce, on tbe present occasion, has 
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been peculiarly exerted to pre3reot tb^ diacussion of tfae question 
JD Ireland— of one, of whom I do not wish to speak bat wUb re- 
Bpecl, but for whom, nevertheless, I sfaould coovej an. idea of 
more respect than I can now feel to be due to bim, if I nere 
merely to describe him as tbe person who filU the same situation, 
in the hause of commons of Ireland, which you, Sir, hold 
among us, and of which, on all occasions, you discharge the du- 
ties with a dignity and impartiality which reflects so much credit 
,on yourself, and so well supports the character and authority of 
the house> 

On a former pigbt, I read an extract from the journals, to 
tbew what was the opinion even of those by whom the final ad- 
justpent was proposed on tliat measure. It would there appear, 
that the message was sent to the parliament of Ireland, recsm- 
mending to tbem tbe adoption of some plan for a final adjust- 
ment between the two countries, and wishing to know what were 
the grounds of the grie^nces of which they complained. In an- 
swer to this message, tbe parliament of Ireland stated certai a 
grievances, the principal of which vas, the power claimed liy 
the parliament of Great Britain of making laws to bind Ireland ; 
but, with respect to that part of the message which related to the 
propriety' of adopting some measures for a final adjustment be- 
' tween the two countries, they were wholly silent. This address 
was laid before the parliament of Great Britain, to whom a simi- 
lar mescage had been previously sent, and on that ground was 
moved the repeal of what was called the declaratory act ; whicit 
motion was assented to by tbe British parliament. This satis- 
faction was complete in Ireland, a; far as related to tbe grie- 
vance of which her parliament bad complained, viz. the power of 
the British parliament of making laws for Ireland, because, by 
the repeal of the declaratory act, that power was given up, 
But so &r was the minister of that day from considering that 
the repeal of that law finally terminated all differences, apd es- 
tablished the connexion between the two countries upon a solid 
basis, that be thought it Decessary to move thata farther Kttle> 
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ment was indispen sable for the maintensQce of that coanexioe. 
[Mr. Sheridan across the table, deiired that that part of the 
jouraajs lo which Mr. Fitt alluded, might be read.] Sir, I 
have stated 'the aubstance of the journals correctly; they 
were read on a former night, and the honourable gentlemau 
nay, if he chooses, have them r«ul agaia; if he does, he 
will find tliat tfaey fully justify the statemeDt 1 have made ; but 
I beg that at present I may not be interrupted. I do maintain, 
that, upon a reference to the journals of the period to which I 
have alluded, it will appear that a farther agreeoie&t between 
Great Britain and Ireland is there stated, in the opinion of the 
admin istratton of the day, to be absolutely necessary, 

I beg farther to state, that after the motion for the bill, of 
which so much has been said, was passed, an address to his 
Majesty was moved and carried, praying him to take such fur- 
ther measures as to him seemed proper, lo strengthen the con* 
nexion between the two countries. His Majesty's most gra> 
cious answer, stating that, in compliance with die address, he 
Irould immediately take such measures as might be necessary for 
that purpose, was delivered to the house by an honourable gen> 
tleman * Wlio then filled the office of secretary of state, and 
whom we have not lately seen in the honae-, though be still con- 
tinues to he a member of it. I do assert, without the least 
fear of contradiction from any gentleman whatever, that it' was 
in the contemplation of ibe government of that day, to adopt 
sotie measures of the nature alluded to in the address; since' 
diat period, however, no such measure has been taken. I do 
also maintun, that that very sylCem which by these very minis- 
ters wbobrought it forward was found to be imperfect, even for 
the purpose pf maintaining the coonexion between the two coim- 
tiies, remains at this moment in (he same imperfect state. It 
leaves the two coantries with separate and indapetident legisla- 
tures, connected only- with this tie, that the tlnrd estate in both 
cQQDtries is the sanw— that the executive govemmeot is the 
■ ■ • Mr. Poju 
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erau-^hat tilw crown exercises its power of assenting to Irish 
acts of parliament, under the great Kat of Great Britain, end hy 
the advice of British ministeni. 

This is the only fH-ineiple of conneuon which is left by the 
final adjuBlnienlof 1782. Whether this is asuffident tiero unite 
them in time of peace ; whether in time of war it is sufficient to 
consolidate th^r strength agiunst a common enemy ; whether it 
is snfficieet to guard agunt those local jealoaties ivhich must 
necessarily sometimes exist between countries so connected; 
whether it is calculated to give to Ireland all the important com- 
mercial and p9litical advantages which she would derive from a 
closer connexion with Great Britain ; whether it can give to 
both nations that degree of strength and prosperity which must 
be the resnlt of such a measure as the present, I believe needs 
only to be stated to be decided. 

But I have already said, that [ have, upon this point, the au- 
thority of an opinion to which I before alluded — an opinion de- 
livered upon a very important meas ore, veiy soon after the final 
a^ustmeot of 1783. The measare to which I refer, was that of 
the Gomosarcial propositions whicb were brought forward in 1785. 
I am not now going to enter into a discussion of the merits of 
that measure. The best, petb^s, that cao be said of it is, that it 
went as far as circumstances would then permit, to draw the two 
couDtaies to a closer conaexion. But those who thmk that the 
a^osttoent of 1783 was final, and tiint it contained all that was 
necessary for tlie est^lshment of the comiexion. between the 
two countries upon a firm basisf can hardly contend that the 
commercial proposittons of 1785 were necessary to prevent the 
danger of sepsratian between tte two countries, and to prevent 
the confiicldng operation of independent legislatures. Yet, if I 
am not mistaken, tihera will be foandj upon a reference to betttr 
records than those in which parliameatary debates are. usually 
stated (I mean a statement of what passed in the discussion 
spon those propositions fourteen years ^e, made, as I have un- 
derstood, by some of tiie pnncipal parties theQiselves), Uiat tbe 
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clwticellor c^ the exchequn of tbat day io Irdand*, in ft debate 
upon the Irish propositions, bald thii laaguage:— " If this in- 
fatuated couittry gives up the preseot offer, she may look for it 
^ain in vain." Here the right honourable gentleman wai hap- 
pily mistalcea ; Ireland has again bad tbe oBsi of the saioa adr 
vantages, but more cotnpltite, aad in all respects better calcu- 
lated to attaia their object; and this offer the ri^t honoui^bltf 
gentleman hu exerted all his inSuence to reject. Buthegoei 
on to say — " tkhtgt tamtot ranain at they (irf—<^ommercial jea- 
lousy is roused — it will increase with fwo independenl Upsieture^ 
— aad without bd united interait in commerce, in a commer- 
cial empire, political union will receive inaoy shocks, and it* 
paration of-inltrtMl must tbreaten wfHirarion <tf eottntntmt whicll 
every Aonetl Irithman must shudder tO look at, as a poauble 

Gentlemen will have the goodness to observe, that I an sot 
now qoptiQg these expressions as pledge* given by that right ho- 
nourable gentleman that he wouI4 support a proposal for an onioq 
betneea tbe t«o countries ; but I am adducing them, to prove, 
that the situation of tbe two Countries after the final adjuitcnent 
of 1783 was such, in bie opinion, as led to the danger of a ser 
paration between them. I am not now arguing, that a le^slative 
union is tbe only measure which can possibly be adopted ; but I 
am contending, ^at the adjustment of 1782 waa never consi- 
dered as final, by those who now state it to be so, as an ai;ga-. 
ment against the consideration of the present measure. How 
tbe honourable gentleman on the other side of the lv>use will 
evade this authority I do not know — an authority too, which, I 
must observe, he seems much more inclined to treat with respect 
thwn he waa forBi«rlyi 

But, Sir, it does s^ stop there. What is 'the evil to which ha 
alludeB? Commercial jealouues between two, countries acting 
Dpon the laws of two independent legislatures, af>d the danger 
of those la^latures acting ia opposition to each other. How can 
this evil be reme^ed^ &y two means only ; either by some com. 
• Mr. FostM-. 
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pact entered into by ihc legislatures of tbe two countries resptet-? 
ing tbe mode of Ibrming their commercial regulations, or else 
by blendjiig the two legislatnres together; tbese are tbe only two 
ineam. I defy the wit of man to point out a ihirii. The mode - 
of compact was proposed in 1785 ; but unfortitnately, la spite of 
that right honourable gentle man's-eloquence and authority, who' 
then stated the importance of guarding against tbe evil, it so 
happened thatdoctrinesi derived chiefly fiom this side of the 
water, succeeded in convjncing the -parliament of Ireland, that 
it would bp incoosisleot with their independence, to enter ipto 
any compact whatever. We have then tbeauibority of that right 
honourable gentleman to whom I have so often alluded, that the 
unsettled stale in which the natter was left, would give " politi- 
cal union many shocks, and lead to a separation of connexion.'' 
The experiment of a mutual impact has been tried without 
Bucc^s; the arrangement of that sort, which was proposed 
in ^785, in order to obviate tbe inconveniencies stat«d by the 
right honoQiable gentleman, wei then attacked with the same 
suceesB against his anthority, as another and more effectual re- 
medy I^ recently experienced under his auspices. The result 
then is, you mugt remain in the state which that fight honour* 
able gentleman has described, with' the seeds of separation in tbe 
Eystem now established, and with tbe connexion, on which the, 
mutual prosperity ef both countries depends, in danger of being 
hourly dissolved, or you must aigun recur tu the proposal of a 
compact similar to that rejected in 1785, or you must resort to 
the best and mosteflectual remedy — a Itgisk.tice'mum. 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this part of the subject, 
than was absolutely necessary, because, I believe there is scarcely 
any man who has -ever asked himself, whether there is a solid, 
permanent system qf connexion between the tw:o countries, who 
could, upon reflection, answer the question in the affirmative, 
3ut besides tbe authorities of tbe persons whp made the arrange- 
meifj JD 1783^ and of those who have since treated of it, to shew 
that it was not deemed to be final and complete, I have further 
^c test of experience to shew how imperfect it was, and how \^ 
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adequste in practibe to the great object of cementing the coo- 
nexion, and placing it beyond the danger of being diMolved. In 
the single instance which has occurred, (and that a melancholy 
one which all of us deplored,) in which we could feel the effects 
of two jarriDg legislatures, we did feel it. On that occasion, it 
might have produced the most signal calamities, bad we not beea 
rescued from its danger by an'event, to which no man can now 
look back withoort feeling the utmost joy and exultation ; feel- 
ing, rwbich sut)sequent circumstances have |erved to heighten 
aod confirm. ~ £very gentleman will know, that I must allnde to 
the regency. With two independent le^daturei, acting upon 
diSereot 'principles, it was accident alone that preserved the 
identity of the executive power, which is the bond and security 
of the connexion : and even then'the executive authority, though 
vested in one person, would have been held hy two diffi^^jut 
tennres, by one tenure in England, by another in Ireland, had 
not the interposition of Providence prevented a circumstance 
pregnant wifh the most imminent perils, and which might have 
operated to a sepafHtion of the two kingdoms. 
' Afterseeingtherecordedopinion of parliament, ofthosewbo 
made the arrangement of 1 782, and after the decided testimony 
of experience on the ■ubject, within the short period of sixteen 
years, perht^>s it is hardly necessary to appeal to farther proofs 
of its inadequacy, or to desire gentlemen to look forwdrd to pos- 
sible cases, vi^tch I could easily put, and wfaicb will naturally 
surest themselves to the miadsof all, who choose to turn their 
attention to the subject. 

But when we consider the distinct powers possessed by the two 
legislatures on all the great questions of peace and war, of al. 
liances and confederacies, (for they each have in prinaiple a 
right to discuss them and decide upon them, though one of them 
has hitherto been wisely restrained by discretion from the exfir- 
ciseof that right,) have we not seen circumstances to induce us 
to think it possible, at least, that on some of these important 
qaestions the opinions and decisions of the two parliaments might 
have been at variance f Are we talking of au indissoluble con- 
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jtmaoo, irbm «v toa it tbua perpetnidlr Inbla to be rodsn. 
gsred i Can me nmiHf dmik that tbe intentita of tbe empire, or 
of tU difiHCBt totnchei, mt upon a i^ and solid basiB at pre- 
scDt I I an MlzjOi» to diaciua this poiat closelj with my maa, 
«ith«r ban, or in Ireiand. WiU it be uid, tbat tbe parlianMot 
of tbe lattar counter is bound by out decisioa on tbe quMtion of 
peace 9r wbi i And if not so bound, vill any man, looking at 
bHBtn nature a* it ie, contend, tbat there is a sufficient certainty 
tbat the decistoo on that importsnt subject wiU always be tfao 
same in both oonntriesf I should be glad to receive a distinct 
aaafer to tlus qvestioo from tbe booouraUa gentleman, who baa 
dedared biKuelf to be as warm a fiiend to tbe connexion bo- 
tvKen tbfi (wo countrlas, as I am. 

Suppose, fbt initance> tbat the present war, whicb the pariia- 
n«bt of Great Britain coosidsrs to be just and necessary, had 
Jbaeo voted by the Iiiab parliament to be unjust, iinneceiMiy, 
extravagant, and hostile to tbe principles of humanity and free, 
dom* Would thai parliament have been boond by this country i 
If not, what security have we, at a moment the most important 
to our conunon interest Knd common Mlvation, that tbe two 
kiagdoma riiould have biit one friend and one' foe ? I repeat it i 
I am ea^ to bear what cvi be said in justification of a baab so 
iii^rfeet and unaouod, and little to be dutkeo by so many acci- 
dents. I have already observed tbat in the peculiar circnm-i 
stHices of the present moment, we may &nd sfroager reasons to 
prove the oecessify of cerreclicg the sytXeta .of connexion be- 
tween this country and Ireland, of supplying its imperfections, 
and stuedgUkeuing its weakness than are to be found at any 
former period. 

Having tb^ stated. Sir, and I think 8ufiicien(Iy proved, tbat thd 
settlement of 1783,10 every point of view. iA which it can be con- 
sidered, is impeifectr and inadequate to tbe object of muntaning 
tbe connexion between tbe two kingdoms, I proceed next to the 
wrcamstances which peculiarly call u^n us at tbe present mo- 
aent to remedy tbat imperfection. 

Thiteouotry isattUstime engaged in tbe mo8tiMp«rta«l,«4 
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motncntous coniict tbU ever occurred ia tbe kUtory of tbe world ; 
ft conStct in which GreM BriUin ii distinguished for having n»d* 
the otiy mtatly and nicceatful stand against the codidboii eaelaiea 
ofcinliaed society. We see the point in which that eaewiy thinks 
us the aoBt asiaitable. Are we not tbe|i bound in ptdjcy and pm- 
deoce to stoengthea that vulnerable point, involved m ire are in 
a contest of Hberty agtunst despotiiai>— of propcrtj againat plun- 
der and rapine — of religion and order agaiast iiofnetv and anar^ 
ehy i There waa a time when this wonld have beea termed d^ 
claniatioD ; hut, unfortnbately, long and hitler e^terience haa 
taoght ai to feel that it is only the feeble aad imperfbct'repte- 
sentatioo of those calamittea (the result of French principles and 
French arms), wbi!:b are every day attested by thewttanda «{ a 
bleed kig world. 

Is there a mui who does not admit the importance of a Mea» 
sure wbicb, at such a crisis, may augment the strength of the em- 
pire, and thereby ensure its s^ety i Would not that benefit to 
Ireland be ofitaelfso solid, so inestim^e, that, io coapaiisoa 
with it, all commercial interesti, and the [veaervatioii of local 
habits and manners, would be trifling, n«n if tfa^ were endao. 
geiBd by the present measure, which they uodoubtedilf are notf 
The people of Ireland are proud, I betieve, of being aasociatad 
with OS in tiie great contest in whieb we are ei^iged, and inuat 
feel the adreDtage of alimenting the general force of the empire. 
' That the preseat naeasore ia calculated to product that e&ct, i^ 
a propositioa which, I lhii(k, cannot be disputed. Illieie ia not 
in any court of Europe a statesman to ill informed as not to 
know, that the general power of the empire would be increased 
(o Br very great exteot indeed, by such a consolidation of the 
ttraigthef the two kingdoms. IntlwcouneoftheceBtiiry everji 
writer of any infbnnatioa cm the subject has held the sanae l«n- 
gOage, and in the gener^ strength of the empire both kingdoaa ' 
are more concerned than ia any par^ular intevesta wbick may b^ 
long to either. If we wsietaask the ministen of ouv allien what 
measure' they thought the BosC lihebf to augment the power of th* 
Britialk empke, and c*nie<|a«titiy inemawthat •Incgth by which 
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tbey were now protected— if we weretoaak the agent of our ene- 
mies, what measure would be the moBt likely to reader tbeir de- 
signs abortive, tbe answer would be the same ia botheaees, y'lz. 
tbe firm contolidation of every part of the empire. 

There is anothar consideration well worth attentioD. Recol. 
lect what are the pesuliar means by which we have been enabled 
to reeiit the unequalled and eccestric efforts of France, without 
any diminution, 'nay, with an increaie, of our general prospe-. 
rity— what, but the great commercial resources which vre po^ 
sessF A m,eafure, then, which must. communicate to such a 
mighty limb Of ^e empire as Ireland all the commercial ad- 
vantages which Great Britain posHessei, which will open the 
martetB of the one country to the other, which will give them 
both the common use of their capital, must, by diffusing a Urge 
portion of wealth into Ireland, considerably increase tbe re- 
sources, and consequently tbe strength of the whole empire. 
' But it is not merely in this general view, that I tbink tbe 
question OD^t tci bcconsidered. We ought to look to it with a 
view peculiarly to the permaqent interest and security of Ire- 
land. When that country was threatened with the double dag- 
ger of hostile attacks by enemies without, and of treason within, 
irom what quarter did she derive the means of her -deliverance? 
^^from the naval force of Great Britaia— from the voluntary 
cxertionB uf ber military of every description, not called for by 
law— and from her pecuniary resources, added to the loyalty and 
energy of the inhabitants of Treluid. itself ; of which it is impos- 
uble to speak with too much pnuse, and which shews how well . 
they deserve to be called tbe brethren of Britons. Their own 
conrage might, perhaps, have ultimately succeeded in rcpelliag 
the dangers by wbidi tbey were threatened, but it would have 
been after a long contest, aud after having waded thropgh seas 
of blood. Are we ^re that the same ready and effectual assist- 
ance which we have happily afforded, on tbe present occasioii, 
will be always equally witbin our power i Great Britain bas al- 
ways felt a common interest in the safely of Ireland; but iha^ 
common interest was never so obvious and urgent as when ,^q 
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cotnuion enemy made ber attack upon Great Britaia, through 
the medium of Ireland, and when their attack upon Ireland went 
to deprive her of her connexion with Great Britain, and to sub- 
stitute in its stead the new government of the French republic. 
When that danger thrsalened Ireland, the purse of Great Bri- 
tain was as open for the wants of Ireland, as for the necessities 
of England, 

I do not, Sir, etate these circumstances, as upbraiding Ireland 
tor the benefits we have conferred; far from it; but I state them 
nith pleasure, as shewing the friendship and good- will nith which 
this country has acted towards ber. .Bot if struggles of this sort 
may and must return again ; if the worst dangers are those wtiich 
are yet to come, dangers which must be greater from being more 
disguised ; if those sitwatioDs may arise when the same means of 
relief are not in our pover, what is the remedy that reason and 
policy point out? It is to identify them with us; it is to make 
them a part of the same community, by giving themjt full ahareof 
those accubiulated blessings which arc diffosed throughout Great 
Britain ; it is, in a word, by grving tht^m a full participation of the 
wealth, the power, and the stability of the British enquire. If thea 
this measure comes recommended not only by the-obvious defects 
of the system which now esists, but that it has also' the pre-emi- 
nent recommendatioa of iucreaeing the general power of the em- 
pire, a^d of guarding against future danger from the common 
etiemy, we are next to consider it as to its effects upon the inter- 
nal condition of Ireland. 

I know perfectly well, that, as long as Ireland is separated 
from Great Britain, any'attempt on our part to provide measgres 
which we might think salutary, as respectbg questions of coo- 
tending sects or parties, of the claimed rights of the catholics, or 
of the precautions pecf ssary for the security of the protestaiits— 
1 know that all these, though they may havtj been brought for- 
' ward by. the very persons who are the advocates of the final ad- 
. justment in 1782, were, in fact, attacks upon the independence 
,of the Irish parliament, and attempts to usurp the right of d^ 
cidiDg on poiuta which can only be brought within our province * 
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fay compact. Until tlic kingdoim are united, any attempt to 
faake regslations b«re for tbe internal state of Ireland must cer- 
taioly be aviolatioii of her iadependence. But feeling as I do 
for their mterects and their welfare, I cannot be inattentive to 
tiie eTCHts that ere pasaiag before me ; I must therefore repeat, 
that nhoever looks at the circumstances to which I have alluded ; 
whoever coosiders that tlie enemy have shewn by Oioir con- 
duct, tiiat they considered Ireland as the weakest and most tuI- 
ner^^ part of tbe empire -.whoever reflects upon those dread fii) 
sad iiJ^xcusable cruelties instigated by tbe enemies of bothconn- 
tiies, and upon those lamentable severities by nhich the exertions 
for tbe defence of Ireland «ere unhappily, but unavoidably, at- 
tended, and tbe necessity of which is itself one great aggravation 
of tb« crimes and treasons which led to them, must feel that, as 
it now stands composed, in the hostile division of its sects, in the 
KBimosities existing between ancient settlers and original inhabit- 
ants, in tiie ignorance and want of ciTilization, which marks that 
country more than atmost any other counb'y in Europe,, in tbe 
unfortunate prevalence of jacobin principles, arising from these 
causes, and augmeDtiag t^teir malignity, and which have pro- 
duced that dtstieiMd stale «|faich we now deplore ; — every one, I 
^aj, who rafteets upon all these circumstances, must agree with 
ma in tbmkiiigt tkat Acre is no core but in the formation of a ge- 
neral impetiid legtstature, free <£ke from terror and from resent- 
meat, lemoved frxna tbe danger and agitation, uninfluenced by 
the prejudices, and uninflamed by the passions of that distracted 
eotmtry. 

I know tint it is impossible, if we wish to consider this subject 
properly, to consider it in any other point of view than as it af- 
fects the empire in general. I know that the interests of the two 
conntriea most be taken togetfaer, and that a man cannot speak aa 
a true En^ishman, unless be speaks as a true Irishman, nor as a 
true Irishman, unless he speaks as a true Englishman; but if It 
were posuble to separate tbem, and I could consider myself aa 
addressing you, not as interested for the empire at Ivge, but for 
iT^land alone* I shoald wy, that it would be indispensably 
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necestary, for the take of Aat country, tocompoM ttspment di9> 
tractionG by the adoptioa of another eyatem— I sbouU aay, that 
the establishment of an imperial legnlatare was the only meaoB 
of healing ita woandi, and of restoring it to tranquillity. I muat 
here take the liberty of alluding to some topics which were 
toucfaed upon dilring the discussion of the former ught. 

Among the gi'eat and knovu defects of Ireland) one of ^b/e 
most prominent features is, its want of industry and a capita ; 
how are (bose wants to be supplied, but by blencfing more closely 
wi(b Ireland the industry and tfae capital of Ais country t But. 
above all, in tbe great leading distinction between the people of 
Ireland, (I mean tbeir religious diatinctions,) what is their situ- 
ation ?— The protestant feels that the claims of the caAolio 
threstea the existence ef the protestant ascendancy ; while, on 
tbe other hand, the great body of caiholies feel the estaUtshment 
of tlie national church, and their exclusion from the exercise 
of certain rights and privileges, a grievance. Between tbe two, 
it becomes a matter of difficulty to the minds of manj^ persotis, 
wfaeUier it would be better to listen only to the fears of iba 
former, or to grant the clfums of the laUer, 

I am well aware' diat the subject of religious distiactkm is a 
dangerous and delicate topic, especially when applied to a coun- 
try such as Ireland, the situation of wfairii is different u dus re- 
spect from that of every other. Where the estaUisbed religion 
of th^ stale ii tbesoiBeas tbe general reli^on of the empire, and 
where the property of tiiecouBtry is in the bands of • compare- 
tively BBmll number of peraooi professing ^at estabKtthed reli- 
fioB, while tbe religion of a great nu^ority of the people is ddbr- 
«nt, tt is not easy to txj, on general pnncipl«e, what aysteni of 
^dmrcheitablti&ment in such « ceuotiy wouM he -free from difi- 
«nhy and noonrenienee. By amtj I4cbow it will becostended, 
lltBt the rdi^on professed 1^ the maj^^ of the peofJe woukJ, 
•t leaat, be entitled to aa eqttdity ef privileges. I bate beard 
web 8B argument used in this boose; but those who ^ply it 
iiitbout qnaltfieatioB to the case ef Irdand, forget sorely Ae 
princ ip lai oo-wbid Eii|l)sh interest and''Ei4}iriL coimesioB has 
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been established in that couotry, and on which its present legis- 
lature is formed. No man can aay, that, in the present stale of 
thiogS) and while Ireland remains a separate kingdom, full con- 
cessions could be made to Che catholics, without endangering 
the state, and shaking the constitution of Ireland to its centre. . 

On the other hand, without anticipating the discussion, or tlie 
propriety of agitating the question, or saying bow soon or how 
late itmay befit to discuss it, two propositions are indisputable: 
first, when the conduct of the catholics shall be such as to make 
it safe for th« government to admit them to the participation of 
the privileges granted to those of the established religion, and 
when the temper of the times shall be favourable to sucb a mea* 
sure— when these events take place, it is obvious that such a • 
i]ueslion may be agitated in an united, imperial parliament, with 
much greater safety, than it could be in a separate legislature. 
In the second place, I think it certain that, even fur whatever 
period it may be thought necessary, after the union, to withhold 
from the catholics the enjoyment of those advantages, many of 
the objections which at present u'ise out of their situation would 
be removed, if the protestant legislature were no~louger separate 
and local, but general and imperial ; And the i:atholics thpm- ' 
selves would at once feel a mitigation of the most goading and 
irntatingoftheir present causes of complaint. 

How laj, in addition to this great and leading consideration, it 
may also be wise and practicable to accompwy the measure by 
some mode of relieving tbe lower orders from the pressure of 
tithes, which, in many instances, operate at present aa a great 
practical evil, or to make, under .proper regulations, and without 
breaking in on the security of tbe present proteatant establish- 
ment, an effectual and adequate provision for the catholic clergy, 
it is not now necessary to discuss. It is suflicient to say^ that 
these and all other subordinate points connected with the same 
subject, are more likely to be permanently and satisfactorily, 
settled by an united legislature, than by any local arrange- 
meuts. On diese grounds I contend, that with a view to provj- 
dioganeffectualremedy for the distraction! which -have unhappily 
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prevailed in Ireland, witb a view of removing thoM cause! 
which (lave endBugered, aud itill endanger its security, the mea- 
Bure which I am oovr proposing promiiek to be more effectual 
ttion any other which cao be devised ) and on these grounds alone, 
if there existed no Other, I should feel it my duty to submit it tO 
the bouse. 

But, Sir, tbough wbat I have thus stated^ relates most immedi- 
ately to the great o^ect of healing the dissensionsj and providing 
for the internal tranquility of Ireland, tbere are alsQ other ob- 
jects which, though comparatively with this of inferior import- 
ance, are yet in themselves highly material, and in a secondary 
view well worthy of attention. 

I have beard it asked, nheo I pressed the 'meiuure, What are 
the positive advantages that Ireland is to derive from itf To 
this very question I presume the considerations, which I have al^ 
ready urged, afford a sufficient answer. Bat,'in fact, the question 
itself is to be considered in another view ; and it will be found to 
bear some resemblance to a question which has been repeatedly 
put, by some of the gentlemen opposite to me, during the last 
sic years, What are the advantages which Great Britain has . 
guned by .the present war with France ? 

To this, the brilliant successes of the British arms by sea and 
land, our. unexampled naval victories over all our enemies, the 
solid acquisition of valuable tenitory, the general increase of our 
power, the progresuve extension of our commerccj and a series 
of events more glorious tbui-any that ever adorned the page of 
our history, afford at once an ample and a satisfactory ahswen 
But, ther« is aaotlaer general answer which we have uniformly 
^ven, and which would alone be sufficient', it is, that we did 
liot enter into this war for any purpo'se of ambition ; our object 
Wasnot to ac(]uire, but to preserve ;. and in this sense, what we 
bave gaipe^by the war ii, in one word, all that we should have 
lost without it I it is the preservation of our constitutioa, our in* 
dependence, our honour, our existence as a nation. 

}n the same manner I might answer the question with respect' 
to Ireland. ^ I might enumerate the general advantages whictt 
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Ireland would derive from tbe eSecte of the arrangemKit to wfaicji 
,■ I have already referred— the protectioD which she will secure to 
^herself iu tbe hour of danger ; the moet effectual meam of in- 
creasiDg her commeFce and improving her agriculture, the com- 
mand of English capitali the iafueioa of Engliah manners and 
English iuduitiy, necessarily tendiog to ameliorate her condition, 
to accelerate (he progress of internal civilnation, and to termi- 
' Date those feuds and dissensioas which now distract the country, 
' and which she does not possess, willun hwself, the power either ' 
to cootroul oi' to extinguisli. She would see the avenue to ho- 
nours, to distinctious, and exalted situations in the general seat 
of empire, opened to all those whose abilities and talents enable 
them to indulge an honourable aind laud^le Mnbition. 

But, independentof all these advantages, I might also answer^ 
that the question is not what Ireland is to gun, bat what she is to 
preserve ; not merely bow she may best improve her situation, 
but how she is to avert apressing and immediate danger. In this 
view, what she gains is the preservation of all those blessings ari- 
■itig Irom tbe British constitution, and whiijfa are inseparable from 
her connexions with Great Britain ; — those blessings, of which 
it has long been the aim of France, in conjuoc^on with domeatic 
traitors, to deprive her, and on their ruins to establish (with ail 
its attendant misenes and horrors) a jacobin republic, founded 
on French induence, and existing only in subserviency to France. 
Such, Sir, would be the answer; if we direct our attention only 
to the question of general advantage. And here I should be 
inclined to stop ; but since it has also been more particularly 
a^ed, what are the advantages which she is to gain, iu point of 
commerce and muiufactures, I am desirous of applying my on- 
■wer/more immediately and distinctly to that pirt of the subject ; 
and as I ^ow that the statement will carry more conviction wUh 
it to those who make the inquiry, if given in the words of t£& 
right honourable geudeihan, to whom, and to whose opinions,' I 
have bad more than one occasion to advert in the course of thu 
ni^t, 1 will read you an extractyfrbin his recorded sentiment oo 
A9 subject, in the year l785| on this same memorible bccasioii 
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of the commercial propositioDS. Speaking of a solid aodanalter- 
able compact between the two countries, speakiog expreuly of 
tbe peculiar importance of insuring a continuance of those com- 
mercial benefits, nbich >be at that time held only at the discre- 
titm of this country, be says, " The exportation of Irish prodncts 
to England amounts to two milliont and a half annually ; and 
the exponation of British products to Ireland amounts to but 
one million," 

He then proceeds to reason upon tbe advantage which Ireland 
would derive, under such circumstances, from guarding against 
mutual prohibitions ; and tie accompanies the statement, which 
I have just read, with this observation— 

" If, indeed, the adjustment were to taVe away the benefit 
from Ireland, it would be a good cause for rejecting it; but, aa 
It for ever confirms all tbe advantages we derived from our lineo 
trade, and binds England from making any law that can be inju- 
rious to it, surely gentlemen who regard that trade, and lehoie 
forfwna and rent* depend on tit protperity, tciU not entertain a f»o- 
matt'i doabt about enJtratMg the offer," 

Such was the reasoning of the Irish chancellor of the exche- 
quer, which I consider to have been perfectly just. With re- 
ference to his late opinions, I do. not think I can more forcibly 
Teply to a person who signs his oame to propositions which de- 
clare, that the ruin of the linen trade of Ireland is Ukely to be 
tbe cODSiequence of an union, than by opposing to him his ova 
opinion. I shall be able to strengthen the former opinion of that 
gentleman, by stating, 'that the progress that has been made in 
commercial advantages to Ireland since 1785, has been such ai 
to render his argument still more applicable. What is the nature 
«f that commerce, explained by the same person in so concise 
1^ forcible a manner, that I am happy to use his own state- 
ment } He does not confine himself to the gross amountr biit 
gives the articles in detail - 

" Britain," he says, " imports annually from us two oHllion 

£ve hundred thousand pounds of our products, dl, or very nearly 

all, duty-free> and covenant never to lay a du^ on ibein. We 
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. import about a million of hers, and raise a revenue on almost 
every article of it, aad reserve the power of contiauiog that re- 
venue. She exports to us salt for our fisheries and provisioDs; 
hops, which we cannot gron ; coals, which we caonot raise; tin, 
which we have not ; and bark, which we cannot get elsewhere : 
and all these without reserving any duty."* 

I will not tire the patience of the house by reading ikrtber ex- 
tracts; hut the right honourable gentleman's whole speech, in 
like manner, points oiit the advantages of ibe commercial pro- 
positions (at that time under consideration) as a ground-work of- 
a compact between the two countries, in 1785, on commercial 
subjects. But how stands the case now? The trade is at this 
time infinitely more advantageous to Ireland. It will be proved, 

, from the documents which I bold in my hand, as far as relates 
to the mere interchange of manufactures, that the manufactures 
exported to Ireland from Great Britain, in^l797, very little 
exceeded a million sterling, (the articles of produce amount to 
Bearly the same sum,) while Great Britain, on the other hand, 
imported from Ireland to the amount of near three milHonrin 
the manufactured articles of linen and linen yarn, and between 
two and three millions in provisions and cattle, besides com and 
other articles of produce. 

In addition to these articles, there are other circumstances of 
advantage to Ireland. Articles which are essential to her trade 
and to her subsistence, or serve as raw materials for her manu- 
factures, are sent from hence free of duty. It is expressly stated^ 
on thesame authority, that all that we take hack from Ireland was 
liable to a duty in that country on their exports: the increasing 
produceof the chief article of their manufacture, and four-fifths 
of her whole export trade, are to be ascribed, not to that Inde- 
pmdent Legitlatvre, but to the liberality of the Britbh parliament. 
It is by the free admission of linens for our market, and th^ 
bounties granted by the British parliament on its re-export, that 
thk linen trade has been brought to the height at which we npw 
see it. To the parliament of this country, then, it is naw ow- 
iBg, that a market has been opened for her linen to the amount ' 
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of three millions. By the bounty we give to Ireland, we afford 
ber 3 double market for that article, and (what i» still more 
strikiog and important) we have preveoti^d a competitioD against 
her, aristng (roai the superior cbeapnaBS of the linen tnaiiu^- 
tiires of the continent, by subjectiog their importation to a duty 
of thirty per cent. Nothing would more clearly shew what would 
be the danger to Ireland from the competition iu all its principal' 
braoches of the lineu trade, than the simple fact, that we evea 
now import foreign Knens, under this heavy duty, to an amount 
equal to a seventh part of all that Ireland is able to send us, with 
Ibe preference that has bei,-! stated. By this arnuigement alone, 
we must, therefore, be considered, either as foregoing between 
seven and eight hundred thousand pounds per annum in reve- 
nue, which we should collect if we chose to levy the same duty 
on alt linens, Irish as well as foreign; or, on the other hand, as 
sacriticing, perhaps, at least a million sterling in the prjtle paid 
for those articles, by the subjects of this country, which might 
be saved, if ^e allowed the importation of all linen, foreign as 
*ell as Irish, equally fr^e from duty- 

The present measure is, however, in its effects, calculated 
not mertsly for a confirmation of the advantages oo which the 
person, to whom I have alluded, has insisted. It is obvious' 
that a fuller and more perfect connexiou of the two countries, 
from whEltever cause it may arise, must produce a greater faci- 
lity and freedom of commercial intercourse, and ultimately tend 
to.the advantage of both. The benefits to be derived to either 
country, from such an arrangement, must indeed, in a great 
measure, be gradual ; but they are not on that account the less 
certain, and they cannot be stated in more forcible language 
than in that used in the speech to which I have referred—— 

" Gentlemen undervalue the reduction of British duties on 
our manufactures. I agree with them it may not operate soon, 
but we are to loolCforward to a final settlement, and it is im- 
possible but that in time, with as good climate, equal natural 
powers, cheaper food, and fewer taxes, we must he ableto sell 
.to them. When commercial jealousy shall be banished by final 
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. HtUement, uid tr&de take its natural and steady coarse, tbe 
kingdoms will cease to look to rivaUbip, each will make that ftu 
brick which it can do cheapest, and bay from the other wbat it 
cannot make so advantageously. Labour will be then truly em- 
ployed to profit, not diverted by bouQties, jealousies, or legis- 
lative interference, from its natural and beneficial course. This 
system will attain its real object, consolidating the stretigtb of 
the remaining parts of the empire, by eacouraging the com^iu> 
nications of iheir market among themselves, with preference to 
every part t^inst all strangers !" 

I am, at least, therefore, secure from the design of appearing 
to deliver any partial or commercial opinion of my own, when I - 
tbtts state, on the authority of a person the best informed, and 
who then judged diepesslonateiy, both the infinite importance 

, to Ireland of securing permanently the great commercial ftdvan* 
taget which she now holds at the discretion of Great Britain, aud 
the additional benefit which she would derive from any settle* 
ment which opened to ber gradually a still more free and complete 
commensal inteitsourse with this country. And while I state thus 
strongly the commercial advantages to the sister kingdom,' 1 
have no alarm lest I should excite any sentiment of jealousy 
here. I know that the iahabitants of Great Britain wish well to 
the prosperity-of Ireland ; that, if the Itingdoms are really and 
solidly united, they feel that {o increase the commercial wealth 
of one country is not to diminish that of the other, but to in- 
crease the strength and power of both. But to justify that sen- 
timent, we roust be satisfied that the wealth we are pouring in> 
to the l^p of Ireland is not every day li^le to be^ snatched from 
us, and thrown into the scale of the enemy. If, therefore, Jre« 
land is to continue, as I trust it will for ever, an essential part 
of the integral strength of the British empire ; if her strength is 
to be permanently ours, and our strength to be hers^ neither I 
nor any English minister, can ever be deterred, by the fear of 
ereating jealousy in the heutq of En^ishmen, from statii^ the 
advantages, of a closer connexion, or Irom ^ving any assistance 
U> tlw jcotntsercial prosperity of that ktngdomf 
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If evert indeed, I .>hould 1mt« the miifortonq to witoeM the . 
melanchol)' moment when such principtei mud be tbandoiMd, 
ttbea «U hope of teeing Ireland permanently and securely con- 
nected with this country ihall be at an end, I shall, at least, 
have the consolation of knowing, that it will not be the want of 
temper or forbearance, of conciliation, of kindnen, oi of full 
explanation oa our part, which will have produced an event n 
fatal to Irelandf and so dangerous to Great Britain. If ever 
the overbearing power of prejudice &nd passion shall produce 
that fatal cousequence, it wtH too late be perceived and acknow^ 
led^, that all the great commercial advantages which Irelaod 
at present enjoys, and which are continually increasing, are to 
be ascribed to, the liberal conduct, the fostering care of the 
British empire, extended to the sister kingdom as to a part of 
ourselves, and not (at has been fallacionsly and vainly pretend-. 
ed) to any thing which has been done, or can be dune, by the 
independent power of her own separate legislature. 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to state to you the reasons, 
why I think thb measure advisable ; why I wish it to be pro* 
posed to the parliament of Ireland, with temper and fairness; 
and why it ^ipears to me entitled, at least, to a calm and dis- 
passicmate discusnon in that kingdom. I am aware, however,tliat 

• objections have been urged t^ainst the measure, some of which 
are undoubtedly plausible, and have been but too successful in 
their influence on the Irish parliament. Of these objectiont 
I shall now proceed, as cdncisely as possible, to tdke sonic 
notice. 

The lirst is, what I heard alluded to by the honourable gen> 
tlea>ai)* opposite to me, when his Majesty's message was brougbt 
down i namely— Tbat (he parliament of Ireland is incompetent 
to entertain and discuss the question, or rather, to act upon (lie , 
measure proposed, without having previously obtained the con- 

' sent of the people of Ireland, their constituents. But, Sir, I 
am led to suppose, from what the honour^Ie gentleman afler- 
wKrds stated, that be made this objection, rat^r by way of de^ 
* Mr> Sheridan. - 
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precatiDg the discuBsioo of the question, than as entert^Ding 
the smalleBt doubt upon it himeeir. If, bowever, the honoar<- 
able gentleman, or any other gentleman on tbe other side of the^ 
house, should serioudy entertain a doubt on the subject,! shall 
be ready to dJBCuia it with him distinctly, either this night or at 
any future opportunity. For the present, I will ttisume that no 
man can deny the competency of the parliament of Ireland (re- 
presenting as it does, in the language of our constitution, 
" lawfully, filly, and freely, all the eitatet of the people of tie 
realm,) to make lans to bind that people, unless he is disposed 
to distinguish that parliament from tbe parliament of Great 
Britain, and, while be maintains the independence of the Irish 
legislature, yet denies to it tbe lawful and essential powers of 
parliament. No man, who maintains tbe parliament of Ireland 
to be co-equal wjth 6ur own, can deny its competency on Ibis 
question, unless he means to go the length of denying, at 
the same moment, the whole of the authority of the parliament 
of .Great Britain — to shake every principle of legislation— and to 
Diaiutaio, that all the acts p^sed, and every thing done liy par- 
liament, or sanctioned by its authority, however sacred, bowr 
ever beneficial, is neither more nor less than an act of usurpa- 
tion. He must not only deny tbe validity of tbe union between 
Scotland and England, but be must deny the authority of every 
one of tbe proceedings of the united legislatart since the union ; 
nay, Sir, he must go still farther, and deny the authority under 
which we now sit and deliberate here as a. house of parliament : 
of course, he must deny tbe validity of the adjustment of 1783, 
and call in question every measure which he has himself been 
the most forward to have enforced. This point. Sir, is of so 
much importance, that 1 think I ought not to suffer the oppor- 
tunity to pass, without illustrating more fully what I mean. If 
this ' principle of tbe incompetency of parliament to the decision 
of the measure be admitted, or if it beconteoded, that parlia- 
ment has no legitimate authority to discuss and decide upon it, 
you will'be driven to tbe necessity of recognizing a principle, tbe 
/nost dangerous that ever was adopted in any civilized state,— I 
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mean th« principle, that parliament cannot adopt any meaaare 
' new in its nature, and of great importance, without appealing to 
ttie constituent and detegatiDg authority for directions. If that 
doctrine be true, look to what an extent it nill carry you. If 
sncb an argument could be set up and m^iniained^ you acted 
witfaont any legitimate authority when you created the lepreseno 
tation of Ihe principality of Wales, or of either of the counties 
palatine oT England. Every law that parliament ever made, 
without that appeal, either as to its own frame and constitution, 
as to the qualification of the electors or the elected, as to the 
great and fundamental point of the succession to the crown, 
nas a breach of treaty and an act of usurpation. 

If we turn to Ireland itself, what do gentlemen think of the 
power of that parliament, which, without any fresh delegation 
from its protests nt constituents, associates to itself all the catho- 
lic electors, and thus destroys a fundamental distinrtion on whicb 
it was formed i God forbid that I should object to or blame 
any of these measures ! I am only stating the extent to which 
the principle, that parliament has no authority to decide upon 
the present measure, will lead ; and, if it be admitted in one 
«aee, it.must.be admitted in all. Will any man say, that (al- 
iboDgh a protestant parliament in Ireland, chosen exclusively 
by protestant constituents, has, by its own inherent power, and 
without consulting'those. constituents, admitted and compre- 
liended the catholics who were till then, in fact, a sepa- 
Fate community) that parliament cannot associate itself with ' 
another protestant community, represented by a protestant par- 
liament, having one interest with itself, and similar in its laws, 
its coBstitutioD, and its established religion? What must be 
said by those .who have at any time been friends to any plan of 
parliamentaTy reform, and particularly such as have been m6st 
recently brought forward, either in Great Britun or Ireland 1 
Whatever may have been thought of the propriety of the mea- 
sure, I never heard any doubt of the competency of parliament 
to consider and discuss it. Yet I defy any man to maintain the 
principle of those plans, frithout contending that, as a mei&ber 
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o( parUttDMnt) be poieesws a right to concur ib dufrancbisiDg 
thoae who aeot him to pArliament, and to salect oltuirB, bf 
whom be nu oot elected, id tbeir stead. I am aare that no 
Sufficieat diftiDctioQ. in point oS principle, can be wccessfully 
tnaintained for a single moioeBt ; nor sbould I deeio it ^leceuary 
to dwell on this point, in tbe manner 1 do, were 1 not convinced 
that it is connected in part with all those false and dangerous 
notions on tbe subject of goTernment which hove Intel; becoOw 
too prevalent in the world. It taty, in fact, be traced to that 
^OSB perversion of the principles of all political society, wliicb 
rests on tbe supposition that there exists continually in every 
government a. tovereigoty is nbeyaact (as it were) on the part of 
the people, . ready to be called forth on every occasion, or ra- 
ther, on every pretence, when it msy suit the purposes of the 
puty or i^Oion who are the advocates of this doctrine to sup- 
pose on occasion for its exertion. It is in these false principles 
that are contained tbe seeds of all the misery, desolation, and 
ruin, which \a the present day have spread themselves over so 
large a proportion of the habitable globe. 

These principles,, Sir, are, at length, so well known and xuir 
derstood in tbeir practical effecfs, that they can no longer hop* 
for one enlighteasd or intelligent advocate, when they ^pearia 
tbeir, true colours. Yet, witb all the horror we all feel, in cofflmoa 
with tbe r«st of the world, at the effect of thetn, with all t6» 
confirmed and increasing love and veneration which we 'feel to> 
wards tbe coustituC^n of our country, founded as it ti, both 
in theory and experience, on principles directly the reverse, 
there are too many among ub, who, .while they abhor atid reje<^ 
such opinions, when .presented to them in their naked deformity, 
suffer them, in a more disguised shape td be gradually. infuMd 
into their minds, and insensibly to influence «nd bias tbeir b«m 
timents and arguments on the greatest and most importaot diii 
cussion^ This concealed poison is now more to be dreaded' than 
any open attempt to support such principles by argument, or to 
en&irce them by aims. Nd society, whatever be its particalar 
form, can long subsist, if this principle is onca admitted. In 
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eiery goveniinent, there murt reude totMrnhen a aapreiiM, ah- 
«olute, and unliimted autbority. ThU la equally trna of every 
lawfiil moDarchy — of every aristocrocyvof every pure democncf 
(if indeed such a fonu of governoieDt ever hu exittedi or ever 
WD ejdst)— Bud of thoM mixed coiutitutioiit foroied aod com- 
pounded from the otberit which we are Juuly iocliosd to prefer 
to any of ibooi. In .all these govenunent*. indeed alike, that 
power may by possibility be ohuted ; but whether the abuse is 
Mich aa tojqatUy and call for the iuterference of the people col- 
lectively, or more properly ipeakingi^faay jwrtion of it, mi^st 
always be an extreme case, and a question of the j^atcit and 
noit perilous responubility, not in law only, but in conscience 
and in duty, to all those who either act apon it themselves, or 
penoade others tA do so. But bo provision for such a case ever 
has been or can be made beibrehsnd ; it ibrtni no chapter in any 
known code of laws, it can find no place in any syitam of human 
jorupnidence. Bat, above all, if svch ji principle can make no 
part of any eitahliihed constitndon, not even of those where the 
, government is so framed as to be most liable 1o the abuse of its 
pavers, it will he preposterous indeed to suppose that it can be 
admitted in one where those powers are so distributed and ha- 
IsDCed a> to furnish the best security agaioat the probability of 
Bach an abuse. Shall that principle be sanctioned asa necessaiy 
part of the beat government, which cannot be admitted to exist 
as aa «stabtiBhed check even upon the worst 1 Pregnant as it is 
with danger and confusion, shall it be received and autborized 
in proportion a a every reason, which can ever make it neceaskiy 
to recur ts it, is not likely to exist ? Yet, Sir, I know not how 
it is, that, In proportion as we are less likely to have occasion 
for so desperate a remedy, in proportion aa a government is so 
'rained as to provide within itself the best guard and control on 
the exenusc of every braaeh of authority, to furnish the means 
of preventing or correctuig every abuse of power, and to secure, 
by its own natural operation, a doe attention to the intereat and 
feelings of sveiy part of the community, in that yery proportion 
persoBBh«v«heaB found pencrM enough to imagine, that such 
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a constitution admits and recognises, as a part of it, that which 
is inconsistent nitb the nature of any gOTeronienl, and, above 
all, inapplicable to our own. 

I have said morR, Sir, upon this subject than I should have 
thought necessary, if I had not felt that this false and dangerous 
mockery of ihe sovereigntt/ of the pet^it is intruthoneof ibecbief 
elements of jacobinism, one of the favourite impostures to mis- 
lead the understanding, and to flatter and inflame the passions 
of the mass of mankind, who have not the opportunity of exa- 
mining and exposing it, and that, as such, on every occasion, 
and in every shape in which.it appears, it ought' to be com- 
bated and resisted by every friend to civil order, and to the 
peace and happiness of mankind. 

Sir, the next and Hot the least prevalent, objection, is one ' 
which is contained innordswhichareanappe^ to a natural aAd 
laudable, bat what I must call an erroneous and mistaken, sense 
of nationetl pride. It is an appeal to the generous and noble 
passions of a nation easily inflamed under any supposed attack < 
upon its honour, I mean the attempt to represent the question 
of an union by compact between the parliaments of the two king- 
doms as a question 'involving the independence of Ireland. ^-It 
has been said, that no compensation could be-made to any couor 
try for the Surrender of its national independence^ Sir, on this, 
as well as on every part of the question, I am desirous gentlemen 
should come closely to the point, that they should sift it to 
the bottom, and ascertain upon wbatgronnds and principles dieir 
opinion really rests. Do they mean to maintain that in any hu- 
milialtng, in any degrading sense of the word which can be actad 
upon practically as a rule, and which can lead to any useful 
tonclusion, that at any time when the government of any two 
separate countries unite in forming one more extensive empire, 
the individuals who composed either of the former narrow so- 
cieties are afterwards less members of an independent country, or' 
to any valuable and -useful purpose less possessed of political 
freedom or civil happiness, than they were befote I It must be 
obvious to evety gentleman who will look at the subject, in 
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tracing the historicB of all the cduetries, the mott proud of their 
present exUtiog indepeodence, of all the nations in Europe, there 
is Dot one that could exist in the ntate in which it now stands, if 
thatprinciplehad been acted upon by ourforefathers; and Europe 
must have remained to tljis hour in a state of ignorance and bar- 
barism, from the perpetual warfare of independent and petty 
states. In tbe instance of our own country, it would be a sur 
perfluous waste of time to enumerate the steps hy which all its 
parts were formed into one kingdom ; but will any man io general 
assert, that in all the different unions which have formed ihc 
principal states of Europe, their inhabitants have become less 
free, that they have had less of which to be proud, less scope for 
their own exertions, than they had in their former situation ? If 
this doctrine is to bo generally maintained, what becomes of the 
situation at this hour of any one county of England, or of any 
one county of Ireland, now united under the independent parlia- 
ment of that kingdonj i If it be pushed to its full extent, it is 
obviously incompatible with all civil society. As the fbrmer 
principle of the sovereignty of the people, strikes at the founda- 
tion of all governments, so this is equally hostile to all political 
confederacy, and mankind must be driven back to what is called 
the state of nature. 

But while I combat this general and abstract principle, which 
would operate as an objection to every union between separate 
states, on the ground of the sacrifice of independence, do I meait 
to contftnd that there is in no case just ground for such a senti- 
ment ? Far from it : it may become, on many occasions, the first 
duty of a free and getierous people. If there exists a country 
which CO nttiins within itself the means of military protecUoo, the 
naval force necessary for its defence, which furnishes objects of 
industry sufhcient for the subsistence of its inhabitants, and pecu- 
niary resources adequate to maintaining, with dignity, the rank 
which it has attuned among the nations of the world ; if, above 
■11, it enjoys the blessings of internal content and tranquillity, 
and possesses a distinct constitution of its own, the defects of 
which, if any, it iiwi^n itself capable of correcting; and if that 
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conetitution be equal, if not superior, to that of anj other in tbe 
world, or (which ii nearl; the same thing) if those ^ho live un- 
der it believe it to be so, and fondlir cherish that opinion, I can 
indeed well understand that such a country mast be jeaJoaa of 
any measure, which, even by its own consent, under the autbo-. 
rity of iia own lawful government, is to associate it aa a part of 
e larger and more extensive empire. 

But, Sir, if, on the other hand, it should happen that there 
be a country wbicb, againit the greatest of all dangers that 
threaten its peace and security, has not adequate means of pro> 
tecting itself without the aid of another nation ; if that other be 
a neighbouring and liindred nation, speaking tbe same language, 
whose laws, whose customs and habits are tbe same in principle, 
but carried to a greater degree of perfectionf with 'a more eitmi-, 
aive commerce, and more abundant means of acquiring and dif- 
fusing national wealth'; the stability of whose govemtnent— the 
excelleoce of whose constitution, is more than ever tbe admira* 
tion and envy of Europe, atKl of which the very country of wfaich 
we are Bpeaking, can only boast an inadequate and imperfect te> 
aemblance; — under such circumstances, I would ask, what eon- 
duct would be preecribed by every rational principle of dignity, 
of honour, or of interest f 1 would .ask, whether this is not a 
faithful description of tbe circumstances which oughl-to dispose 
Ireland to an union?— Whether Great Britain is not precisely tlte 
nation with wliich, on these prindples, a country* situated as 
Ireland is, would desire to unite i. Does an union, tinder anch 
circumstances, by free consent, and on just and equal terms, 
deserve to be branded as a proposal for subjecting Irdaod to a 
foreign yoke 1 Is it not rather tbe free and voluntary association 
of two great countries, which join, for tiieir common benefit, in 
one empire, where each will retam its proportiona] weight and 
importance, under the security of equal laws, reciprocal affeo 
tion, and inseparable interests, and which want nothing but that 
indissoluble connexion to render both invincible } 
Non ego nee Teucrii Italoi parere jabebo. 
Nee nova regno peto ; paribw re legUia <tmbx 
Invicta genta atema m/adera millanf. 
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Sir, I bftve nearly stated all that is ueceMsry for me to trotibl« 
the bouse with ; there are, however, one or two other objections 
which I wikh not entirely to pm ovet : one of tbem is, a general 
notion that an union with Great BnUin muit oeceMarily ineruts 
one of the great^evila of Irelaod, by prodpeing depopulation in 
many parte of the country, and by increating greatly the number 
of abeentees. I do not mean to deny that thit effect would, to a 
limited Htefit, take place during e part of tfae year ; bat I think 
it will not be difficult for me to prove, that this ci re umstauce will 
be more thaa eouuterbalanced by the openttion of the aystem in 
edwr respects. 

If it be true that this measure has an inevitable tendency to »d- 
mit the introdnclioQ of that British capitft] which is most likely to 
give life to all tbe operations of commerce, and to all the im- 
provements of agriculture ; if it be that, which above all other 
considerations is most likely to give security, quiet, and internal 
rcpoec to Ireland ; if it ii likely to remove tbe chief bar to the 
internal advancement of wealth and of civilization, by a more 
intimate intercourse with Engtaad ; if it is more likely to commu- 
nicate from hence those habits which disUDguish this couatry ; 
and which, by a continued gradation, uriite the highest and the 
lowest orders of the community without a chasm in any part of 
the system ; if it Is not only likely to invite (as I have already 
said) English capital to set commerce in raoliqc, but to ofibr it 
the use of new markets, to open fresh resources of wealth and 
industry, can wealth, can industry, caii civilization increase 
among the wliole bulk of the people without much more than 
counterbalancing tfae partial effect of tbe removal of the few in- 
dividuals who, for a small part of the year, would follow the seat 
of legislation i If, notwithstanding the absence of parliament 
Irom Dublin, it would still remaia the centre of education and 
of die internal commerce of a country increasing in improve- 
ment ; if it would still remain tfae seat of legal discussion, wbicfa ' 
must always increase with an increase of property and occupa- 
tion, will it be soppdSG^i with. a view even to the interests of 
those wlioee partial interests have been most successfully ap- 
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pealed toj nitha view either to the respecUble body of the ban 
to the merchaiit,.or shopkeeper of Dublin, (ifit were possible to 
■appose that a transaction of this sort ought to be referred to 
that single criterion,) that they would not fiad their proportionate 
share of advantage in the general advantage of the state ? Let it 
be remembered dso, that if the transfer of the seat of legislature 
may call .from Ireland to England the membera of the united 
parliament, yet, after the union, property, influence and con- 
sideration in Ireland will lead, as much as in Great Britain, to 
all the objects of imperial ambition ; and there must, conse- 
quently, exist anew incitement to persons to acquire property in 
that country, and to those who possess it, to reside there, and to 
cultivate the good opinion of those with whom they live, and Id 
extend and improve their infiueuce and connexions. 

But, Sir, I need not dwell longer on argument, bonever it may 
satisfy my own mind, because we can on this question refer to 
experience. I see every gentleman anticipates that I allude tor 
Scotland. What has been the result of the union there? An 
union, give me leave to say, as much opposed, and by much the 
same arguments, prejudices, and misconceptions, as are urged 
at this moment; creating too the same alarms, and provoking 
the same outrages, as have lately taken place in Dublin. Look 
at the metropolih of Scotland : the population of Edinburgh ba» 
been more than doubled since the union, and a new city added 
to the old. But we may be told, that Edinburgh has engrossed 
all the commerce of that conntry, and has those advantages 
which Dublin cannot expect. Yet while E^inbui^h, deprived 
of it! parliament, but retaining, as Dublin would retain, its courts 
of justice i continuing, as Dublin would continue, the resort of 
those whose circumstances would not permit them to, visit a dis- 
tant metropolis ; continuing, as Dublin would continue, the seat 
of national' education, while Edinburgh has baffled all the pre- 
dictions oftbat penod, what has been the situation of Gla^ow ) 
The population of Glasgow, since the union, has increased in the 
proportion of between Ave and six (o one : look at its progress in 
munu&ctures ; look at its general advantages, and tell ne what 
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^uDd there is,judgiBgby experteDceiaaidt>f:theoiy, for those 
gloooty appreheusiond which h&Tfi been BO iodDStriouily ez' , 
dted. 

- There remaiDB,'Sir, aDotiiergeneralliiie of argament, which t 
have already anticipated, and 1 hope answered, that tbecommei^ 
cial privileges now enjoyed by IrelaDdi and to which it owes 90 
much of ita prosperity, would be less seCure tlian at present. I 
have given an answer to that already, by stating, that they ttre 
falsely imputed to tbe independence of the Irish parliainenti for 
that they are^ io fact, owing to the exercise of the voluntary dis> 
cretioaof the British parliament, unbound by compact, prompted 
only by its natural disposition to consider tbe interests of Ireland 
the same ,83 its own; and if that has been done while Ireland ia 
only united to us in the imperfect and 'precarious manner in 
which ii is, white it has a separate parliament, notwithstanding 
the commercial jealousies of our own manufacturers ) if under 
, tbese circumstahceb we have done so, if we have done so with no 
otberconnexion than that which now subsists, and. wbile Ireland 
has no share in our representation, what fresh ground can 
there be for apprehension, whenshe will have her proportionate 
weight in the legislature, and witl be united with us as closely as 
I^casbire or Yorkshire, or any other county in Great Britain i 
. Sir, 1 have seen it under .the same authority to which lam 
sorry so often to advert, that the linen trade woold be injured, 
and that there will be no security for ita retaining its present ad- 
vantages. I have already stated to you (and with thatvery au- 
thority in my &vour) that those advantages are at present preca-> 
lioiis, and that their security can only arise from compact with 
Great Britain. Such'a' compact this measure would establish in 
the most solemn manner ; but besides this. Sir, tbe natnral po-* 
licy of this country, not merely its experienced liberality, but the 
identity of interests after an union, would offer a security worth a 
thousand compacts. 

Sir, the only pther general topic of objection, is that, upon 
which great pahis bave b^en taken to r^se an alarm in Ireland—' 
tt^e.idea that the main principle of the measure was to.subject 
VOL, HI. F . 
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InIbdcI tb a load of debt and an increase of taxes, and to expoK 
ber to tiie coDKqneiiGea of all our alleged difficultteg andiup-- 
posed necestities. 

Sir, I hope the xeal, tbe spirit, and the liberal and enlarged po- 
licy of this coantry, has given ample proof that it is not Irom a 
pecuniary motive that we icek an union. If it is not desirable on 
the grounds 1 bava stated; it cannot be recommended for ihe mete 
purpose of tBxati<ni; but to quiet any jealousy on this subject, 
here again let us look to Scotland : Is there any inetaace where, 
vitb 45 members on her part and 513 on ours, that part of the 
united kingdom has paid more than its proportion to the general 
burdens i Is it then. Sir, any ground of apprehension that ve 
are likely to tax Ireland more heavily when she becomes asso- 
ciated with ourselves i To tax in its due proportion the whole 
<$f the enlpire, to the utter ftxclusitm of the idea of the predomi- 
nance of one part of society over another, is the great cfa^ac- 
terittic of British finance,' as equalityof laws is of the British con- 
stitution. 

But, Sir, in addition t&this,if we eome to the details of this pro- 
position, it is in our power to fix, for any number of yeara which 
shall be thought fit^tbe prc^rtion by which the coDtribodou of 
Ireland to tiia expense? of the state, shall be regulated ; that these 
proportioDB shaJl not be such as would make a contribation 
greater tlwi the necessary amount of its own present necessary 
expenses as a separate' kingdom ; aod even after that limited pe- 
riod, the proportion of the whole contnbntion from time to 
time might be made to dq>«id on the comparative produce, in 
each kingdom, of such general taxes as might be thou^ to 
afibid Ibe bast ccitenon of tiieir respective wealth. Or, iriiat I 
should hope .woold be found practicable, the syston of inkerHl 
taxation in each conntty might gradudly be so equaliied uid a>s»<> 
milated, on the leading articles, as to make all rules of specific 
proportion unnecessary, and to secure, that Irelsod shall never 
be taxed out in proportion as we tax ourselves. 

Tbe Bj^UcatiOD of these principles, however, will form natter of 
iatare dlKogsion— I mAition them (m)y as strongly ritewiog, frou 
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tbe misreprewiitation wfaich bu takao plan on thii ptrt of tht 
Balgect, how incumbent it i> upon the home (o receive thne pro- 
pontioni, aod to adopt, aftei due deliberatu>D,suchretolationiu 
may roGord to Ireland the terms upon which we are readjrtomMt 
her : and, in the mean time, let ub wait, not without impatieitcs, 
' but without disMtiifaction, for that moment, when the effect of 
reason and discutsion may reconcile the minds of men in that 
kingdom tg a measure which I em inre will be found as neccttar^ 
for their peace and happiness, as it will be coDduoive to the ge- 
neral security and advantage of the British empire* 

Sir, it retnaios for me only to lay-these resolations before tin 
house, wishing that the more detailed discussion of them may 1m 
retervecl to a fiiture day. 

Resolved, " First, That in order to promote and tecura the easea- 
tialielerests of Great Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate the 
strength, power, and resources of the British empire, it will be ad* 
TisaUe to concur in >ach measures as may bast tend to unite 
the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland into one kingo 
dom, in such manner, and on such terms and conditions, as may 
be establi»hed by acts of the respective parliaments of hi* Ma- 
jesty's said kingdoms. 

" Second, That it appears to this committee that it woaid be 

£tto propose as thefirst article to serve as abasisofthetaid union* 

that the said kiiigdomt of Great Britain and Ireland shall, upon 

a day to be agreed upon, be united into one kingdom, by the 

' name of the Uiuttd Kingiom ofGrttu Britam md IrtUuid. 

" Third, That for the same purpose it appears also to this 
committee, that it would be St to propose that the tccceasion 
to the monarchy and the imperial crown of the said united 
kingdom^ shall continue limited and settled, in the tame raannw 
as tbe impsrial crown of the aaid Uogdoms of Great Britna 
and Ireland now stands limited and settled, according to the«X' 
istmg laws, and to the term* of the union betwa^ £n^im^ and 
Scotland. 

<' Foortb, That for tbe same purpose it af^ears also to tbia OPB- 

Mittee, Qtait it wouU fa* At to piopoae Oiat tlbe itti it united kiqg<l<Hn 
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be represeoted in oneand the same parliament, to be styled the 
Purliameat of the United Kiogdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and thai such a numberaf lorda spiritual and temporal, and such 
a Dunii>er of members of the house of commons as shall he here- 
after agreed opon by acta of the respective parliaments as afore- 
said, shall sit and vote ib the> said parliament on ibe part of Ire- 
land, and shall be summoned, choaea, and returned, in such man- 
ner as shall be fixed by an act of die parliament of Ireland pre- 
vious to the said union ; and that every member hereafter to sit 
and vote in tbe said parliament of the united kingdom shall, 
until the said parliament shall otbernise provide, take and sub- 
scribe the same oaths, and make the same declaration, as are by 
law required to be taken, subscribed, and made, by the members 
of the parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" Fifth, That for tbe same purpose it appears also to this com- 
roittee, that it would be fit to propose that the churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and tbe doctrine, Worship, discipline, and gn- 
verumeot thereof, shall i^e preserved as now by law established. 

" Sixth, That for tbe same purposeit appears also tothiscom- 
mitttee, that it would be fit to propose that his Majesty's snbjects 
in Ireland shall at all times hereafter be entitled to the same privi- 
leges, and be- on tbe same footing in respect of trade and naviga- 
tion, in all ports and places belonging ts Great Britain, and in all 
cases nitb respect to which treaties shall be made by his Majes^, 
his heirs, or successors, with any foreign power, as his Majesty's 
subjects in Great Britain ; that no duty sliall be jmpofied on the 
importorexportbetween Great Britain and Ireland Of jiny articles 
now dutyifree ; and that on other articles there shall be established, 
for a time to be limited, snch amuderate rate of equal duties as shall, 
previous to the union, bec^reed upon and approved by the respec- 
tive parliaments, subject, after the expiration ofsuch limited time, to 
bediminiahedequallywithrespect to both kingdoms, but in no case 
tobeincreased; thatallarticleS'Whichmay atany timehereafterbe 
imported into Great Britain from foreign parts, shall be importable 
through either kingdominlo the other, subject to tbelike duties and 
r«£ulat ions as if the same were importeddirectly&om foreign psrtii 
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that where aay articles, the growth, produce, or maDufacture of 
either kingdom, are subject to any internal duty in one kingdom, 
such countervtuling duties (over and above any duties on import 
to be fixed as aforesaid) shall be imposed, as Bhell be necessary 
to prevent any inequality in that re.spect ; and that alt other 
matters of trade and commerce other than the foregoicig, and 
than such others as may before the union be specially agreed 
upon for the doe encoucagement of the agriculture ^nd manu- 
^tures of the respective kingdoms, shall temain to be regulated 
from time to time by the united parliament. 

" Seventh, That for the Lke purpose it would be fit to propose 
that the charge arising from the payment of the interest or sinking 
fund for the reduction of the principle of the debt incurred in 
either kingdom before the unioii, sliall continue to be separately 
defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland respectively. That for a. 
number of years to be limited, the future ordinary expenses of 
the united kingdom, in peace or war, shall be defrayed by Great 
.Britain and Ireland jointly, according to such proportions as shall ^y 
be established by the respective parliaments previous to, the 
nnioD ; and that after the expiration of the time to be so limited, 
the proportions shall not be liable to he varied, except according 
lo such rates and principles ai shall be in like manner agreed 
upon previous to the union. . 

" Eighth, That for the like purpose it would be fit to propose 
that all laws in force at the time of the union,and that alt thecourtB , 
of civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respective kindoms 
shall remain as now by law established within the same, subject 
only to such alterations or regulations from time to time as cir- 
cumstances may appear to the parliament of the united kingdom 
to require. _ , 

" That the foregoing resolutions be laid before bis Majesty, 
with an humble address, assuring bis Majesty that we have pro- 
ceeded with the utmost attention to the consideration of the 
important objects recommended to us Id his Majesty's gracious 
message : 

" That we enlertaina firm persuasion that acomplete and entir* 
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uoioD between Great Britain and Ireland, fonDded od equal and 
liberal principles, on the Bimitarityof laws, conGtitution, and go- 
vernment, and on a Bense of mutual intereiti and afiections, by 
promoting ttie security, wealth, and commerce, of the respective 
kingdoms, and hj allaying the distractions which have unhappily 
prevailed in Irelaqd, must affi>rd fresh means of oppoBing.at all 
times an effectual resistance to the destructiTe projects of our 
foreign and domestic enemies, and must tend to confirm and 
augment the stability, power, and" resources of the empire, 

" Impressed with these considerationa, we feel it our duty bnm- 
bly to lay before bis Majesty such propositious as appear to us best 
calculated to form the basis of such a settlement, leaving it to hit 
Majesty's wisdom, at such time and iu such manner as bis Ma- 
jesty, in his parental soliciiude for tbe bappioess of his pet^lOt 
■ball judge fit, to communicate these propositions^ his parlia- 
ment of Ireland, with whom we shall be at" all times ready to 
concur in all such measures as may be found most conducive to 
, tbe accomplishment of this great and salutary work. And we 
trust tbat, after full and mature consideration, such a settlement 
may be framed and established, by tbe deliberate consent of the 
parliaments of both kingdoms, as may lie conformable to the sen- 
timents, wisbesi and real interests of his Majesty's faithful sub- . 
jectsof Great Britain and Ireland, and may unite them insepa- 
rably in the full enjoyment of Uie blessings of our freb and inva- 
tnable constitution, in the support of tbe honour and dignity of 
hia Majesty's crowu, and in tbe preservation and advancement of 
the welfare and prosperity of the' whole British empire." 
^ Tlie qaestioQ wot curied tor tbe Speaker'* leiving the chair. 
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, JprHl9, 1799. 

The Hoiue having regolved itself into a Cemmillee of th« whole House, 
to take inCo considerHtlon the report of the sfcret committee relative to ledi- 

MrrPiTT rose, and spoke in BobBtaoce as folloirs; 

It is DDt my inteutioD, Sir, ou the present occaiion, to detain 
the committee by entarging upoo tbe circumfitances stated in the 
report, which is now the subject of consideration. Those cir- 
GomsiBDces detailed in ^be report itself are so important in Uieir 
nature, and so plainly and forcibly etatedi that to dwell upon 
them would be to weaken rather tbsui to add to the impression 
they«re calculated to make. 1 shall content myself, therefore, 
with laying before you tbe outline of tbe measure, which it is my 
intention to propose as the ground of the resolutions of the com- 
mittee, on which, if they should meet its concurrence, willlbl- 
Ibw a motion, that the chairman be instructed to move for leave 
to bring in bills to enact their prcrvisious. Should these -propo^ 
sitions be adopted, another opporttinUy will occur for the discM^ 
sion of their details. This much, however, I think 1 may^ven. 
bire to say, that there cannot l>e two opinions as to the necessity 
of.continuisg and enforcing those wise and salutary roeasures of 
precaution to which we are indebted for our safety, an<^by which 
we have been enabled to repress tbe efforts of tbe most des|>erate, 
wicked) and cniel coospirscy gainst our libnties, our constitik- 
tion, and our peace, that is to be found in the history of this 
country. From the r«port of the committee, we perceive that 
aracHig other things the utmost advantage has resulted from that 
great measure of }»e caution,' tbe act empowering his Majesty to 
secure and detain persons saspected ofconspiring a^asthispeieoo 
nfdgovemmeatc—ameasurewiiichhasbeeBattended.with the most 
benefisial effects at moments the most critical, in breaking up the de' 
signs of the coospirers, when they ap[HtNwhed nearly to the period 
of their execution. Previous even to the ieport,in which, it? 
necessity is so satisfactorily denloped, the facts ootOTious to the 
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world would bave been sufficient to justify an ^plication lo par- 
liament for prolonging the duration of the act suspending the 
habeas corpus. Folloniag up at the same time the suggestions 
in tbe report, tbc first mqtion I shall Lave the honour (u propose 
will be to continue that measure, at tbe same time, addiog to it 
a provision to render it niore effectual, a provision founded as 
well upon its general propriety, as upon the particular circum- 
etances which the report has explained. What I allude tq is, to 
sdopt -a regulation empowering his Majesty to iracisfer persons 
arrested under this art to any place within the kingdom which 
may be deemed most eligible. ! do not mean to enlarge Bpon 
the policy of such a provision. 1 shall only observe, that it will, 
be notorious to tbe committee, from the report under cousidera- 
tioD, and from another report lately presented to the house, that 
one of tbe principal features of that conspiracy which has been 
prosecuted, in. this country, but more particulaily in tbe sislet 
kingdom, where it actually led to so much calamity and blood- 
shed, has been that tbe designs of the cOQGpirators have conti. 
Dued to be conducted under the direction of persons in custody 
OB chaises of being its authors, or guilty upon their own confes- 
sion. Hq,w far the case here has been similar to that 1 have 
stated, it is needless at present to enquire. It wilt hardly be de- 
nied, that circumstances are such as to require that all doubts 
ehoulii \ifi removed respecting the power of his Majesty to trans- 
fer persons in this situation to tbe most safe and proper place of ' 
confinement, and likewise to enabla^vernnient to detain in cus- 
tody here persoos' arrested in Ireland in the circumatanoea I have 
described. ' This provisiou arises out of the message received 
from bis Majesty, respetjting the persons brought'from' the sister 
kingdom, lo be detained in confinement in Great Britain. 

I feel likewise that it will not be sufficient to continue and en. 
force tbe laws already adopted for our security, if we did not 
adopt some precaution against the particular cbaotcter of the 
(niichtef against which vve are called upon to guard, i allude to 
th^t point so clearly established by the roost powerful body of 
evidence beibre us, the cxietecce of tecret aociettea totally ua 
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k'uDWB in the histoiy of thi* or any other country. Impmied 
with the observatiou in the report of the committee, that in the > 
gnat struggle ve maintain against jacobinism it is necessary to 
wat^ the symptoms of the malady, and to adapt the remedy to 
the appeaiance it assumes, we must feel ourselves bound to ac- 
commodate our precautions to the evil which we have discovered. 
It will at the same time be recorded to the honour of the British 
parliament, that while it did not neglect the salutary precaution* 
which circumstances imperiously dictated, it did not pass beyond 
the bounds of that necessity; that, equally firm and temperate, 
it hap recollected what was to be yielded to safety, and what 
was due to the constitution, that it might with just discernment 
and moderation accommodate the precaution to the danger. 

Considering the inveterate spirit and the invincible perseve^ 
ranee of the enemy, with whom we have Co contend, I do not 
tfaink that any one measure could be warranted as sutHcient to 
parry the constitution safe through that mighty struggle we have 
to maintain ; to that haven of security and peace, - which, after a 
period of exertion and of perseverance, more or less protracted, 
we have a confident hope of attaining. Fur this arduous contest* 
however, be it shorter or be it longer, we must be prepared ; we 
must be determined firmly to abide by the cause me have em- 
braced, vigorously to coutiiiue the efforts we have exerted, to 
follow up wisely and vigilantly the provisions which we have 
hitbertjO employed, unless we are contented to yield to the su- 
perior vigilance, energy and perseveraoce of an implacable 
enemy, the pceTemine^t blessings which we enjoy. 

It is the duty of parliament, then, carefully to watch the 
symptoms of the malady by which we are assailed. Tfae point 
• wbicb to-day seems most urgently. to challenge our' attention, is 
that of the secret societies 1 have mentioned,' all of which possess 
a comtnon distinguishing character. Wherever they have exist- 
^, tbey have been animated by the same spirit, dedicated to the 
same objects, and known by the same effects. They have spread 
themselvesinGreat Britain, in Ireland, throughout Europe. In 
fix sister kingdom, we have seen them not merely threatening the 
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niachieft with whicb they are fraught, bat at one moment icat- 
tftring their baleful coD«e<]uenceg, and openly alleaiptiDg the 
OTerthrow of all eauhlisbed government. Even here, ootwitb* 
sUiDdiug; the prevalent luynlty of the great mass of the peopt«> 
and the powerful obstacles with which they have bsd to contend, 
ne have seen that invincible perseveranca in a bad cause by 
whicb the spirit of jacobinism i* peculiarly cbaracterixed, while in 
other parts of Europe, tbe existence of these secret societies ba« 
uniformly been the fijrerQnner, or the attebdant of the pn^cess 
of French principles and the ravage of French arms. ' 

'These societies, too, are in their nature totally repi^nant 
to tbe genius of this cooBtitution, and strange to the habits of 
this nation. They Are clearly of jbreigft growth ; and, while we 
■re bound to discourage them, we can employ with the more sa^ 
tis&ction the strong oH^oaures which are nece^ary to their sup- 
pression, because we must be sensible that we do Dot tiencb 
upon the principles or the spirit of that liberty we inherit from 
our ancestors ;— that we do not impair those privileges which 
give sanction to the great right of petition to all recognised classes 
of men, and with none of which those new descriptions of persons 
can at all be confounded. Among tbe societies of this nature are 
Tie CoTrtspondtng Society, The Umled English, The Uniled Scots, 
TAa United Britons, and Tht Unittd Irish. These societies are now 
■e clearly proved to be such on abuse of the privileges of this con> 
■titution — eo entirety inconststent with all government, that all 

. must agree that they ought to be suppreased. In doing this, there 
is one consideration which we ought to keep^in view: we nutstbe 
, aware that, from the very outset, theleaders of these banefulsecie- 
ties distinctly anticipated in their designs all those horrors and oh 
lamities whicb have since been developed in their progress. Many 
i ndiy id uals, however, there must have been who, not nndcrstand- 
ing the purposes for which they were to co-operate, or not fore- 
seeing the evits to which they would lead, were lightly and in- 

' considerately drawn in to become members of such societies. 
Adopting this distinction^ then, it is intended that the meaaures 
for suppressing these bodies shall only be prospective, that they 
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•ball Dot aim «t puBbtunent, but prevention. We shall do our 
duty in tettiag a. mark on the bouse wbere the pestilential conta- 
gion prevails, and then let IbOse <*bo enter perish. In the first 
iostance it shall be the mild and forgiving policy of the measures 
proposed, to separate the misguided from tbe criminal. At the 
Bame time I have no hesitation in saying, that after experiencing 
this signal exercise of mercy and fof-bearancet those who shall 
continue members of tliose societies, contract ibe guilt of adhe* 
ring to deugns of deliberate treason. As, however, the great 
object is to detect and to puniqh those who may be guilty of this 
offence, in its nature .so deep and atrocious, I flatter myself that 
« summary conviction, followed by a sammary punishment* 
would answer the desired effect. My intention, tbereforOf is to 
pK^iose, thatifat^ personaiteraday to be fixed shall continue 
a member of such sodeties, they shall, upon tummary conviction 
before a magistrate, be lisble to a certain fine, to be siAnmarily 
inticted. Looking at tbe description of persons who in general 
cmnpose these associations, I hope that this regulation will be 
attended with tfa^ most salutary effect. Persuaded that even this 
urople mode of proceeding, and this very gentle punishment will 
' be effectual, I am bappy to propose, as a remedy for the evil, a 
measure which so little trenches upon those bulwarks of liberty 
which it must be our wish to preserve. At tbe same time, while 
in a political view it may attain the object desired, the ponish- 
ment it provides in a moral view, is by no means commensurate 
to tbe guilt which it afiects. 

That there arte degrees of guiU among the members of these 
societies is obvious;>it is necessary to keep this distinction before 
us. To be merely one of the herd, may not be so criminal as to 
lake an active part in promoting the illegal purposes for which 
4be Ulegal association is formed. I should propose themfore to 
give oil option, either to proceed by summary conviction and fine, 
or by way of indictment in any court of record, leaving it to the 
discretion of the court to punish the offenders by fine or im- 
' prisooraent, or, in oases of greaMr aggrav&tioD, by' tratuporta* 
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• It will be hecewary likewise to provide, that the law shall not 
be confined in its operation to the societies already known by 
the names eRumerated, butto societies of the same kind, and 
directed to the same objects, by whatever varying appellations 
they may be distinguished. Of this kind are those where there 
exists an unlawful and wicked engagement of mutual fidelity and 
secrecy, such as we have seen so much prevail. It shall apply to 
those where the same illegal bond prevails, which unhappily has 
been found to have so great an influence on' the weak and igno- 
rant n intls of the deluded people; where is practised 'that myste- 
rious secrecy in the appointment of the members and the com-* 
mittees, the president, secretaries, and the whole management of 
the affairs of the society. AH those associations, where such 
practices exist, shall be declared unlawful. I need not hesitats 

. to propose to accompany, this provision with one vhich is nieces- 
sary to its effect. This is to subject the masters of those houeea 
where such meetings assemble, whether public or private, to a 
fine. Persons who have been members, and withdrawing thenr- 
selves before a given day.to be exempted from the operation of 
the law. These regulations, in themselves so perfectly free from 
the imputation of severity, will, I hope, beauBicietit to secure the 
objects we have in view. Sucb will be the first branch of the 
second measure which I feet it my duty to propose. 
' The next part of the bill would be intended to remedy an evil 
of inferior importaace, one which in a certain degree must fall 
under the daily observation of every man who hears me^ aud 
'whicb has formed a part of the plan so incessantly pursued, of 
perverting the understanding, depraving the minds, and corri^t- 
ing the morals of the people of this coontry : — I allude to the 
Debating Societies, which, conducted as they have been, and di- 
rected to the questions they discuss, tend to undermine all the 
principles of morality in the minds of those by whom they .are 
frequented. Some time ago it will be recollected that persona 
publicly delivered lectures of the most seditious tendency, and 
when these were prohibited by the laws so properly introduced 
fur the remedy of such abuses, they assumed the title of historical 
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lecturei, ftod, with little variation,' wera dincted to tbe same 
objects as before. Discussions of this nature in the haade by. 
"which they were taken up, and with the audience to nbom they 
were addressed, were employed to attack all religion, .govern, 
ment ajid society ; and though in the outset they may not so di- 
rectly lead to the consequences which it was the object of the 
conspirations of this country to attain, they ultimately tend to 
prepare (be minds of men for those horrors and calamities, which 
are the in fsllible consequences of those principles against which 
it is oar duty to provide. To prevent such dangerous ^uses, it 
will be a part of the proposed measure to extend the' proviiiona 
against seditious lecturer and political discussions, < to all places 
where money is taken at the door, making this the criterion, and 
putting them upontbe fbotiag of disorderly houses, unless where 
a licence has been previously taken out, and where they are sub- 
ject to the inspection of the magistrate. By this regulation I 
conceive no innocent pursuit or amusement will tie obstructed, 
and the public will be protected from an evil, of a danger far be- 
yond the importance of those from whom it proceeds, , 

The provisions which I shall have the honour to prop6se, will ' 
likewise be directed agunst another part of that plan, pursued 
with no less industry to poison the minds of the ignorant and un* 
wary. It has been the proud and distinguishing principle of the 
law of England, that the liberty of the press has been cherished 
as the most invaluable bulwark of liberty. It certainly. is one 
from which, when not abused, the greatest advantages might be 
derived, but when abused and perverted, it has led to the great- 
est mischiefs. It has, therefore, been the object of the law of 
this country, without imposing any previous restraint to secure 
a subsequent responsibility in the author and publisher, if they 
should be guilty of private libels or ppblic treason. Those pub- 
lications of a higher order, under the laws of the country, and the 
prevalent spirit of loyalty in the people, are tolerably sure of 
being subjected to punishment for their libels, at least those of a 
more flagrant nature. Happily those libels, formerly so preva- 
lent, are,owing to these causes, more restrained. Unfortunately, . 
however, we have seen thg liberty of the press abused in a way 
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mOM cdeobted to pervert and miBlead thQ_ lower orders. Tn- 
Btead of being enplojred to communicate knowledge and iiutnic- 
uoDfitbaabeen perverted to give false and imperfect representa- 
tiona of facts, and inadequate or improper diicussions of sobjecta 
in nowise adapted to those to whom tbey were addremed, and fit- 
ted to produce the greategt mischief to thoae who are the imme- 
diate objects, and ultimately to the public itaclf. Hence has been 
prosecuted to luch ao 'extent Ibe plui of diateminating hand- 
bills, tending to poison the minds of the people, to deprave their 
morals, to pervert their loyalty, and to undermine their religion. 
Against this species of mischief some new provisions are neces- 
sary, the 'object of which will be always to have responsible the 
author or publisher. This regulation is strictly in the spirit of 
the constitution. If in its application it is new, it is because the 
evil is likewise new, while the remedy b so unexceptionable in 
hs oatare, that it must be approved by alt who value public mo- 
rale and public tranquillity. 

A provision, the object of which is so legitimate, cannot be 
felt, as a restraint by those who are engaged in the regular trade 
comiected with the press. What is required, is to have the name 
of a publisher affixed to every band-bill, as in every other spe- 
cies of publication. To prevent their being issued from private 
presses, it will be necessary to obtun some knowledge of tjiose 
who may have such implements in their possession. To obtain 
this, it is proposed to have a register kept at those places where 
types are bbricated, (wbich.are iiot very numerous,) to discovw 
who -acquire them, to make thoae who now have presses register 
them, and make it necessary for every publication circulated to 
bear the name of the publisher affixed to it. This regulation, I 
am sure, will not injure the cause of science, literature and im- 
provement, or even interfere with any innocent amusement, 
while it will secure the pablic against the circulatiou of anony. 
mons treason, sedition, or impiety, by which, in the quarters 
most' exposed, the pillars of morality, religioB, and government 
are attacked. 

Such is the third object of the measure which I shall propose. 
The report ,of the committee will ramain for farther consider*- 
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tioD, and it «iU be for the houte to consider whether the nature 
of the dangers to which we are exposed, demands any hetb pre- 
cautions. The circumstances of the times require tf vi^anca ' 
always ready to accommodate our measures of tecktrity to ths 
de^B of malignity which danger may atsume, and to vary their 
remedies with the chan^g cjiaracter of the evil by which we 
are threatened. Fortunate shall we be if the wise, modentei 
and salutary pravtgioos already adopted or proposed, shall prove 
adequate to the inveteracy of the disease, the virulence oF which 
neitber detection nor punishment, nor a sense of the blesiings 
we enjoy, oor of tha horrible calamitiei with which the princi* 
pies of jacobinism have desolated Europe, has been able to 
abate. In spite of every discour^ement and svery obstacle, 
treason bas pursued its purposes. Happily, this country has 
been shielded from the calamities of French principles and 
French treasons, by the well tempered vigour of its government, 
and the preraleDt active loyalty of its people. Vet, against all 
this opposition consfuracy bas straggled. Vigilance and energy 
are stiU requisite to secure the blessings so firmly maintained. 
Upon every occasion it has been the honourable. character of 
pMliament to have exerted a vigour limited to the neceaaity of 
tbe case. It has kept up to the urgency of the danger, and 
never overstepped the bounds of moderation. Preserving the 
liberties of the country sacred and unimpaired, it has diqtlayed 
an eneigy proportioned te tbe magnitude of the crisis ; and, 
prided by tbe same principles, I trust it will continue to pursue 
tiiat course which has secured the constitution, the liberties, 
tbe prosperity, and the happiness of this country. I shall now 
move. Sir, "That it is tbe opinion of this commHtee, that s 
bill be brought in to renew and amend the bill passed in the 
thir^-cighth of his present Mi^es^, for securing and detaining 
nenom accused of treason and seditioB; and that a bill be 
brought in to tnppren seditioiis societies aad sflditioua prac- 
tices." ' 
The TAiolutlon* were passed whhont a^nuM. 
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Thi Mouse having resolved itself into a Committee of Sapply, his Maiei' 
ty's measa^, which had been referred to the committee the preceding day,' 
, acquainting the House with the engagementa entered into between bis Ha- 
Jeit; and the Emperor of Rnisia, was read. 

Mr, Pitt thep 'nae, and in a. short speech moved, " that the sum of 
BSS.OOO^ be granted to his Majesty, to enable liis Majesty to iiilGI bis en- 
gagementa with'Euisia.in such a manner as may be beat adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the case." 

Mr. Tierncy opposed the motion on the ground oGits object being unde- 
flned.' He called upon ministers to declare what wffi the cojamcn caute they 
talked of, and what nas meant by the deltBcrance if Europe ; asserting, that 
he would not vote any sums for a purpose which he oUd not understand, and 
' in aid of a powet whose object he did not bnow, which might be appropri- 
ated to her own views exclutively, and to tha injury instead of the weUiueof 
England. 

Mr. Pitt.— -I wish, Sir, to ofier such an explanattdo on 
$ome of the topics dvelt upon by the honourable geotle man* who 
juit sat dolvD, at wiUj I tbinlt, saliafy the committee and the 
honourable gentleman. The nature of tlje engagement to which 
the message would pledge the bouse is simply, that, 1st, for 4he 
purpose of tetting the Russian army in motion, we shall Advance 
to that coantry SaSJOOO/. paitof which, by instalments,. to ac- 
company the subsidy to be paid when the army is in actual ser- 
vice. And I believe no one, who has been the least aitentiv« 
to the progress of affairs in the world, who can appreciate worth, 
and admire superior zeal and activity, will doubt the sincerity 
of the sovereign of Russia, or make s question of his integrity 
in any compact. The 2d head of distribution is 75,,OO0/. p«r 
month, to be paid at the expiration of every succeeding inonth 
of wnrice ; and, lastly, a subsidy of 37,5001. to be paid after 
the war, on the conclusion of a peace by com(non.c(»seDt. 
Now, 1 think it strange that the honourable gentleman should 
, chaYge us with want of prudence, while it canno^ be unknown ta 
him that the principal subsidies are not to be pwd until the ser- 
• Br. Tinvey. 
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vice has be«D perrormed, and that in one remarkable instance 
tbe preseot subaidy difiiers from every other, n> as much u » 
part of it is not to be paid until after the concluaioD of a peace 
by common consent. I think gentlemen would act morecon- 
Bistentlyi if they would openly give their oppositioQ on the prin-. 
ciple that they cannot support the war under any circumstances 
of tbe country and of Europe^ thaii in this equivocal and cold 
manner to embarrass our deliberations^ and throw obstacles in 
tbe way of all vigorous co-operation. There is no reason, no 
ground to fear that tbat raagnanimous prince will act with infi- 
delity in a cause in which be is so sincerely engaged, and which 
he knows to be tbe cause of all good goverdmenti of religion 
and humanity, against a monstrous medley of tyranny, iiyustice, 
vanity> irreligion, ignorance, and folly. Of such an ally there 
can be no reason to be jealous ; and least of all have the honour- 
able gentlemen opposite me grounds of jealousy^ considering tb« 
catdre and circumstances of our engagements with that monarchy 
As to the sum itself, I tbbk no man can find fault with it. In bet,, 
it b comparatively small. We take into our pay 45,000 of the 
troops of Russia, and I believe, if any gentleman will look to all. 
former subsidies, the result will be, that never was to large a, 
body of men subsidized for so small a sum. This &ct cannot be 
considered without feeling tbat this magnanimous and powerful 
prince has undertaken to supply at a very trifling expense a 
most essential force, and tbat for the deHverance of Europe. I 
still must use this phrase, notwithstanding tbe sneers of the ho' 
nonn^Ie gentleman. Does it not promise the deliverance o{ 
Europe, when we find the armies of our allies rapidly advancing 
in a career of victory at once the. most brilliant and auspidona 
that perhaps ever signalized the exertions of any combination i 
Will it be regarded with ^latby, that that wise and vigorous and 
exalted prince has already, by bis promptness and decision, 
^ven a turn to tbe affairs of tbe continent i Is tbe house to be 
called iqwn to refuse succours to our ally, who, by bis prowess 
and tbebiavery of his arms, has attracted to mitch of Uis atten^ 
tion and admiiati(m of Europe ? 
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Tbe iioDonntble gentlemui wys be "isbei for peace, and that 
be approved more of what I said on this subject towards the 
close of my speech, Iban of the openiog. Now wbat I said was, 
that if bypowerfully seconding tbe efforts of our allies, we could 
only look for peace with any prospect of realiting our hopes, 
wbaterer would entitle us to do so promptlyand effectually 
would be true ecouomy. I must, indeed, be much mininder- 
Mood, if generally it was not perjpived that I meant, that whe- 
ther tbe period which IS to carry us to peace be shorter or longer, 
what we have to look to is not so much when we make peace, as 
whether we shall derive from it complete and solid security ; 
and that whatever other naiioDs nay do, whether they shall per- 
severe in tbe contest, t>r untimely abandon it, we have to Io<A 
to ourselves for the means of defence, we are to look to tbe 
meant to secure our constitutioD, preserve our character,, and 
muntaiu our iadependence, in the virtue and pMWveraoce of 
tix pfiop]s. There is a higb-Bpirit^ pride, an elevated loyalty, 
a generoDi warmth of heart, a nobleness of spirit, a hearty, 
manly guety, which distinguish our nation, in which we are to 
look for the best pledges of gener^ safety, and. of thai security 
against an aggressing usurpatton, which other nations in their 
weakness or in their folly have yet do where foutt)!. With re- 
^ct to that whii^ appears so much to embarrass certain gea- 
demra — the ^deliverance of Euro^ie — I will net say particnlar^ 
what it is. Whether it is to be its delivenuice from Aat under 
which it miBera, or that from which it is in danger; wbedier 
irom the iniectioD of false priDCipIes, the corroding cans of ■ 
period of distraction and dismay, or that dissolution of all go* 
vernments, and that death of religion and social orderwhkh-am 
to signaliie the triumph of tbe French republic, if unfortu- 
Balely for ma^ind she should, ia spite of all oppontion, pre- 
vail in the contest ; — from whichsoGver of these Europe is to W 
delivered, it will not be difficnlt to prove, that what she sufen, 
and what is her dapger, are the power and existence of th« . 
Frrnxdi govemmeut. If any man says that tha go v ernment is ttot 
a tyranny, he miserably mistakes the ctaancter of that body, fl 
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h on insupportable wid odioiiB tyranny, botding wllbiB iti grasp 
Ifaelivea, tba cfaaractert, aDdttwfMtHnesof all whoarefttrced tO 
own ha 9vtij, and only holdiD| thue that it may at wiH measura 
oat of each tba portioo, which from thne to tiaM it tBondGU to 
iti avarice, tta cruolty, and iajujtica. The Freocb republic if 
dyked and fenced round with crimSi and owes much of Ha pre* 
seat seeilrify to >ti being regardied with a horror which appals 
mai in their appreacbes to its impious battlements. 

The honnorabla gentleman says, that he does not knijw whe- 
ther tbe Eknperer of Roma nndentaods what we mean by the 
d^verancc of Kurop«. I do not think it proper here to dwelt 
mucbVt lengtii on this curious doubt. But whatever may be 
tbe meaning which that anguet petsonage attaches to our phrase 
" the deliverance of Europe," at least lie has shewn that he 
is no stranger to the condition of the world ; that whatever be 
tbe specific object of tbe contest, he has learnt rightly to cpostder 
die character of the common enemy, and shews t^ his public 
proceedii^ that be is determined to t,Bke measures'of more than 
ordimry precaution t^ainst ilie common disturbers of Europe, 
and the common enemy of man. Will the honourable gentle* 
man contiove in his state of doabt i Let him look to the conduct 
of that prince daring what has passed of the present campaign. 
If in sncb conduct there be not unfolded some solicitnde for the 
deliverance of Europe from tbe tyranny of France, I know not, 
Sir, in what we are to look for it. 

fint the honourable gentleman seems to think no alliance 
can long be preserred against France. I do not deny that 
unfbrtanately some of tbe nations of Europe have sbamefiilly 
crouched to that power, and receded from the common cause, 
at a moment when it was due to tbeir own dignity, to what 
they owed to tiiat civilized commu:iity of which they are still 
a par^ to persevere in the struggle, to reanimate their le- 
gions with that spirit of jnst detestation and vengeance which 
such tnbnroanity and cruelty might so well provoke. I do 
not say that the powers of Europe have not acted irapro- 
pOTly in many other instances; and Russia In her turn: for, 
a % 
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during a period of infinite peril to thistountry, she saw our 
danger advahta upon us, and four differenl treaties entered into , 
of offensive alliance against us, without comiiient, and without - 
a single expression of its disapprobation. This was the conduct 
of that power in , former . times. The conduct of his present 
Majesty raises quite other emotiooB, and excites, altogether, a 
different inierest. His Majesty, since his accession, has unequi- 
vocally declared his attachment to Great Britain, and aban- 
doning those projects of .ambition which formed the occupatJbu 
of his predecessor, he chose rather to join in the cause of reli- 
^on and order against France, ttian to pursue the plan marked 
out for him to liUHible and destroy a power, which he was taught 
to consider as his common enemy. He tiinied aside from all 
hostility against the Ottoman Porte, and united bis force to the 
power of that prince, the more effectually to check the progress 
of the common enemy. Will, then, gentlemen continue to re- 
gard with suspicion the conduct of that prince i Has be not 
sufficiently shewn his devotion to the cause. in which we are 
engaged, by the kind, and number, and fatue. of his sacri- 
fices, ultimately to prevail in the struggle against a tyrann7> 
which, in changing our point of vision, wc every where find ac- . 
companied.in its desolating progress by degradation, miseiy, and 
nakedness, to the unhappy victims of its power — a tyranny 
which has magnified and strengthened its powH's to do mischief, 
in the proportion that the legitimate and venerable fabrics of 
civilized and polished society have declined from the meridian of 
their ^ory, and lost the power of doing good — a tyranny which 
strides across the ill-fated domun of France, its foot anned with 
the scythe of oppression and indiscriminate proscription, that 
touches only to blight,- and rests only to destroy ; the reproadi 
and the curse of the infatuated people who still cantinoe to ac- 
knowledge it. When we (y>oeider that it is agabst this monster 
the Emperor of Russia has sent down his legions, shall we say 
that he is not eptitled to our confidence i 

But what is the constitutional state of the queation?-It is, 
competent, undoubtedly, to any gentleman to make the charao- 
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tertif an ally the labject of constderation ; but in this case it Is 
Qot to the Eniperor of Russia we -vote a Btibsitly, but to bis 
Majesty. The question, therefore, is, whether his Majesty's go- 
vernment affix any nndue object to the- message, whether Uiey 
draw any undue inference from the deliverance of Eorope. 1^ 
honourable gentleman has told us,, that his deliveranre of Europe 
is the driving of France within her ancient limits— that be is not 
indifferent to the restoratian of the otlier states c«( Europe to in- 
dependence, BB connected with the independence of this country . 
but it is asenmed by the honourable gentleman, that we are not 
content with wbhing to. drive France within ber ancient limits^ 
that, on the contrary, we seek to overthrow the government of 
France ; and be would make us say, that we never will treat 
with it as a republic. Now I neither meant any thing like this, 
nor CKpreseed myself so as to lead to such inferences. . What- 
ever I may, in tbe abstract think of tbe kind of government called- 
a republic, whatever may be its fitness to the nation where it 
prevails, there in^ be times when it would not be dangerous to 
exist in its vicinity. But while the spirit of France remains what 
at present it is, its government despotic, vindictive, unjust, with 
a temper untamed, a character unchanged, if. its power to do 
wrong at all rerauns, there does not exist any security for this 
country or Europe. In my view of security, every object of am- 
bitioD and aggrandizenlent is abandoned. Our simple o^ectis ■ 
■ecuricy, juat security, with a little mixture of indemnification. 
These are the legitimate objects of war at all times; and wImu 
»« have attaiasd- that end, we are in a condition to derive from 
peace, in beneficent advantages; but until then, our duly and 
our interest require .that we should persevere nnap'palled in tbe 
Struggle to which we were provoked. We shall not be satisfied 
with a false secmity. War, with all its evils, is better than a 
|)eace in which there is nothing to be seen but . usurpation and 
injustice, dwelling with savage delight on the humble, prostrate 
condition of some timid suppliant people. It is not to be dis- 
sembled, that in the changes and chances to'which tbe fbitunes 
of individuals, as, well as of sMes, are continually- sobje^t) wa 
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iSBy luTe thi B)iifortun«, end great it would I», of weiog oar al* 
UfV deoliae the coatesL I bop« this niU not happen. I bop* 
it is not rwecved for u» to behold the mortifying ipcctacle of two 
mighty natioos ab&ndoniog a contmt, in nbicb tbey have aacri* 
ficed 10 piupb, and made such brilliant progress. 

In the application of tbig principle, I have oo doubt but tbtt 
boDouriible gentleman admit* the security of the country to be 
the legttimata ol^ect of the contest ; and I must think I am 
sufficiently intelligible on this topic. But wishing to be fully 
tmderstopd, I answer the hononrt^le gentleman when be asks, 
** Docs the right bonourable gentleman mean to prosecute tha 
war until the French republic is overthrown f Is it his deteniu* 
nation not to treat with France while it continues a republic i". 
*— I anawer, I do not confine my views to the territorial limits of 
France ; I contemplate the principles, character, and conduct 
of France ; I consider what these are ; I lec in them tbe issaet 
ef distraction, of infamy and ruin, to every stale in her alliance ; 
ahd therefore I say, that until t&e aspect of that migb^mais of 
inquity and folly is entirely changed ; — until the character of tho 
government is totally reversed ;— until, by the cammon consent 
of tbe'i^Dera] voice of all men, I can with truth tell parliaancnt, 
Franc* is noionger terrible for her conten^t of tbe rights of 
erefy other nation— she no longer avows acbemes of Bniversat 

' empire— sbebas settledintoastatewbosegoveramentcanmain* 
tain those relations in Uiair integri^, in which alone civilised 

- communities are to find their aecuti^, and from wbtdi tbay are to 
derive th«r distinction and their glory ;— u^til in ^ situation of 
France we have exhibited to ns those features of a wise, a just, 
MUl 8 liberal policy, I caniiot treat with her. Tbe time to com* 
to the discussion of a peace «an only be the time when you can 
|Ook with confidence tu an honourable issue ; to such a peace as 
shall at OBce restore to Europe her settled and balanced consti- 
tution oi gennral p^^, and to every negotiating power in par> 
licular, that weight in tbe scale of general empire which has evar 
been fonad the best guaraqtee and pledge of local independenc* 
and gencml tuantj. Such are my sentinienti. I am not 
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tftaid bo avow tfaem. I commit tbeui to tlie thiokiag part of' 
mankiad ; and if they have not beeo poiioned by the itream of 
French sc^hiitry, and prejudiced by her faliehood, I an t\in 
they will approve of Ihe detenninatiou I have avmved, for thou 
grave and mature reaaoDRon vbit^ I found it, I earnestly praj 
tbat all the powen engaged in the contest may think as I do, and 
particularly the Emperor o( Roniai nhicb, indeed, I do not 
doubt ; and therefore I do contend, that with that powCr it Is fit 
diat the bouse should enter into the engagement recorameDded 
in his Majesty's message. 

Mr. Ti«niej,ia reply, coinAientedOB the lost ipeeck of the Chsaceltorof 
the Exche(|aer, snil contended that the explanation be had given made it 
clear, that it wu npt merely afainst the power of France we were itniggling, 
bat agunrt tier lystem ; — not merely to-repel her within her ancient Umita, 
'but lb driveller back ftoaa herpresentto bar andentoi^nwDi ; — in fact, le- 
pmaecute the wSr until the tntGog fovernment of France tboiild be <wer> 
thrown. Upon wlucb groimdi ha sbouU ref^e V»tinf viy nibndy fiit fbieifn 

Mr. Pitt roie once inore : 

Sir, I cannot agree to the interpretation the bononrable, gen> 
tleman has thought proper to give to parts of my speech. He 
baa supposed that I said, we persevere in the war, and increase 
our activity, and extend our alliances, to impose a government 
cm another country, and to restore monarchy to fVance. I never 
ODoe uttered any such intention. What I said was, and the 
house most be in the recollection of it, that the France which 
now exists, i^brds no promise of security against aggression and 
injostice in peace, and is destitute of all justice and integrity in 
war. 1 observed also, and I tliink the honourable gentleman 
must agree with me when I repeat it, that the character and 
conduct of that government must enter into the calculation of 
security to other governments against wron^, and for the 'due 
and liberal observance of political engagements. The honour- 
able gentleman says, that he has too mudt good sense, iind that 
every man must have too much good sense, to suppose that ter- 
ritorial limits can, of tbemselves, be made to constitute Ibe se- 
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curity of states. He does well to add his sancdon to a doctrios 
thatbasoldas political society itself. la the civilized and regalac 
community, states find their mutual security against wrong, not 
ia territory only, they have the guarantee of fleets, of armies, 
of acknowledged integrity,, and tried good faitb ; it is to be 
judged of by the character, the talents, and the virtues of the 
men who guide the councils of states, who are the advisers of 
princes : but what is it io the situation of the French republic, 
on which can be founded a coniidetice which is to be in itself 
som* proof that she can aford security against wrong i She has 
territory, she has the remains of a navy, she has armies ; but 
vhat is her character as a moral being ? who is there to testify 

. her integrity i The Swiss nation ! — Who bears tefitiinony to her 
goodfuth? The state; she has plundered, under the delusiva 
bnt Cfptiyating masks of deliverers from tyranny ! — What is the 
character of her advisers? what the aspect of her councils t 
They are the authors of all that miseiy, the fountain-head of all 
those calamities, which, marching by the side of an unblushing 
tyranny, have saddened and obscured the fairest and the gayest 
portions of Europe, which have deformed the face of oatore 

. wherever their pestiferous genius has acquired an ascendancy. 
In fine, we are to look for security from a government which is 
constantly making professions of different kinds of sentiments, 
and is constantly fecediog from eyery thing it professes;— a g07 ' 
vernment that has professed, and in itf general condupt still 
manifests, enmity to every institution and state in Europe, and 
particularly to this country, the best regulated jn its govem- 
ment,the happiest in itself, of all the empires that form that . 
great community. 

Having said thus much on those mattera, I shall now shortly 
notice a continued confusion in the honourable gentleman'* 
itteas. On another occasion he could not understand what I 
meant by the deliverance of Europe ; and in this second effort 
of his inquisitiye mind he is not more happy. He tells us, be 
camiDt see any thing in the present prin^ples-of France but mere 
abstract metaphysical dogmas. What aie those priuci|deE which 
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guided the arms of Fraiice in their uDprincipled attack on the 
hidepeadence of Switzerland, which the honourable gentlemaa 
has reprobated i Was the degradation, without trial, of the 
members of ibe assemblies of France — werfe, in short, those ex- . 
cesses, and that wickedness, in the coiitemphtion of which the 
honourable gentleman sajs he first learnt to regard France as aa 
ediouB tyranny — will he class the priDciples whicb could lead 
to all these things with the mere metaphysical obstructions of 
luated, over-zealous theorists? He will slill persist; at least he 
has given the promise of considerable resistance to all arguments 
to the contrary, in saying that we have an intention to wage war 
l^ainst opinion. It is not so. We are not in arms agunst the 
Opinions of the closet, nor the speculations of the scfanoL W« 
are at war with armed opinions ; we are at war with ihose opi. 
nions which the sword of audacious, unprincipled, and impious 
innovation seeks to propagate amidst the ruin of empires, the 
demolition of tlie ^tars of all religion, the destruction of every 
venerable, and good, and liberal institution, under whatever form 
of polity tbey have been raised ; and this, in spite of the dis- 
senting reason of men, in contempt of that lawful authority 
which, in the settled order, superior talents and superior virtues 
attain, crying out to them not to enter on holy ground, nor to 
pollute the stream of eternal justice; — admonishing them of their 
danger, whilst, like the genius of evil, tbey mimic their voice, 
and, having succeeded in drawing upon them the ridicule of the 
vulgar, close theif day of wickedness and savage triumph with 
the massacre and waste of whatever is amiable, learned, and 
pious, in the districts they bave overrun. Whilst the prin- 
ciples avowed by France, and acted upon so wildly, held their 
Intimate place, confined to the circles of a few ingenious and 
learned men; — whilst these men continued to. occupy those 
heights whicb.vulg'ar minds could not mount ;— whilst tbey con- 
tented themselves with abstract enquiries concerning the laws of ' 
matter or the progress of mind, it was pleasing to regard them 
with respect; for, while the simplicity of the man of genius is 
preserved untouched, if we will not pay homage to his eccen* 
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tricity, then la, at leist, much in it to Eii) luJaiired.' Whilst 
ttteie prioci^leB were coofined in that way, and bad not y«l 
bounded aver the commOB mqm and reason of maalundt we uw 
Dothing in them to alarm, withing to terrify ; but their appear- 
ance in arms changed ttieir- character. We will not leave the 
monster lo prowl the world unopposed. Ha muitcease to annoy 
the abode of peaceful men. If he retire into the cell, tihelher 
of solitude or repentance, ituther we will not punue bim ; but 
WB cannot leave bim ou the throne of power. 

I shall now give some farther inatajices of the confusion of tha 
honouraUe gentleman's ideas. He says, that the French repub< 
lie and liberty cannot exist together ; therefore, as a friend to 
liberty, he cannot be a friend to France. Yet he tells us almost 
in the same breath, that he will not vote for any thing that does 
not tend to secure the liiwrties of that country, though, to give 
bim the benefit of his own proposition, not to wish the over- 
throw of France is not to wish for the preservation of English 
liberty. Indeed, he says he will vote nothing for the purpose 
of overthrowing that tyranny, or, as be very strangely adds, tho 
rights and liberties of others — the rights and liberties of France I 
But how will the gentleman maintain his character for consis- 
tency, while he will not vote for any measure that seelcs to over- 
throw the power of a government, in the contemplation of which 
be has discovered a gulph in his mind between tiie ideas of iu 
existence and the existence of liberty ! It ueyer, however, en- 
tered his mind to say that he made the overthrow of the French 
republic the tint qud non. 

Here another example arises of that confusion of ideas into 
which, contrary to bis usual custom, ihe honourable gentleman 
has fallen this evening : he says he is one of those who think, 
that a republic in France is not contrary to the safety of other 
countries, and not incongruous to the state of France itself. 
How strange is thisi whilst we have it from the honourable gen- 
tleman, that liberty and the Frend} republic cannot exist to- 
gether. I am ready to say, that if the republican regimen was 
characterized by the sobriety of reason, affording nourishment, 
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■trengtii, uid hnltfa to Ibe manbenof the commuDity; iftbo 
goTerament wis just uul ununbitioiu, as «udom and louQd 
policy dictate ; if order reigned in her lenates, mor&lt in the 
private walk of life, and ID tbeir public places there were to be 
found the teibides of tbeir God, aapported in dignity, and re. 
lorted to with ploua awe, and ttrengthening veneration by the 
people, there wonld be in France tbe reality of a well-r«gulated 
■tate, nntier whaterer denominatiOD, but obntU mak parfam, 
wtalt raaHwn, uuU gettum imperam. Whilst republican France 
eoatiouei what it ia, then I make war against republican France; 
but if I ahould . see any chance of tbe retaro of a government 
that did not threaten to endanger the. eiciitence of other govern* 
meats, far be it £raiti me to breathe bostititr ^ *'• I moal 
lint aea this change of fortune to France and to Europe make 
its progress with rapid and certain itept, beibre 1 ralax in the 
•Mertion of those rigfals, which, dearer to Britons than all the 
world, becauw l^ them better understood and more fully en- 
joyed, are the common property, tiie links of union of the regu- 
lar govomments of Europe. I must regard as an enemy, and 
treat rb such, a government which is founded on those ^nci< 
plea of universal uiarcby, and frightful injustice, which, some- 
times awkwardly dissembled, and sometimes insolently avowed, 
but always destructive, distingnifh it from every other govera- 
fflent of Europe. 
The tnotisn pusei] wilhont ■ dinnoii. 



Febru^By 3, 1800. 

Tbk (wdM of the day Wiag ntd for takinf bi* Miiesly'imetMge into con- 
uderatiun, Mr. Duiulu moved an addreis to the throne, approving of the 
anaven tbat bad been returned to the late communication! trom France, re- 
latiye to a negociation for peace. 

After Mr. Whitbread and Mr. EnUne had ddiTend their sentimeDtt 

•Caiut the addictt, kad Mr. Coanins w nppart ol it, Ur. Pitt iom, and 

S|Mk« aa fUlowi >~ 

Sir, f am indseed at An p«iod of the debate, to oBw my 

ts to the houEe, hoA from an apprehension that, at a 
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later hour, the stteotion of the bouse muit necessftrily be ex- 
liBUSted, and bacaose tbe aentiment with whkb the tiodonrablc 
and learned geotteman* began his ipeech, end With which be has 
thoDgbt proper to cooclude it, pkces the qnestioa precisely on 
that ground on which I am moBt destrous of discuising it. Tbe 
learned gentleman seems to aSBume, as the foundation of bis rea- 
soning, and as the great argumentfor immediate treaty, that every 
efTort to overturn the System oftbe French revolution must be un> 
availing ; and that it would be nqt only 'imprudent, but almost 
impioDi, to struggle longeragaioBt that order of things, which, on 
I know not what principle of predestination, be appears to con* 
sider as immortal. Little as I am indined to accede to tins 
0|Hsion, I am not sorry that the bonouraUe gentleman ha? con- 
templated the subject ie this serious view, I do, indeed, considw 
tbe French revolution as the severest trial wbjcfa the visitation of 
< Providence has ever yet inflicted upon the nation^ oftbe earth { 
but I cannot help reflecting, with satisfaction,- that this country) 
«ven under sacb a trial, has oot only been exempted from those 
calamities which have covered almost every other part of Europe, 
but appears to have been reserved as a refuge and asylum to,tboae 
who fled from its persecution, as a barrier to oppose its progress, 
and, perbape, ultimately as an instrument to deliver (be world 
from the crimes and miseries which have attended it. 

Under this impression, 1 trust, the' house will focgive pae, if I 
endeavour, as far as 1 am able, to take a large and comprehensive 
view of this important question. In doing so, I agree with my 
honourable friend, that it would, in any case, be impossible to se- 
parate the present discussion from tbe former crimes and atroci- 
ties of (be French revolution; because boUi thepaper'S now on the 
table, and th& whole oftbe learned gentleman's argument, force 
upon our consideration the origin of the war, and all the material 
facts which have occurred during its i^ntinuance. The learned 
^ntlemao has revived and retailed all those arguioeuts from hit 
own pamphlet, which had before passe'd through thirly-scwen or 
thirtir.eigbt editions la print; and now giv«i them to thf bouse, 
• Mi, Enkinc. 
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embellished by tlie graces of his pereonal delivery. The Fint 
Consul baa also thought fit to revive ami retail the chief argu- 
ments used by all the opposiuon speakers, and all the opposition 
publiriiers, in this countty during the last seven years. And' 
(what is still more material) the question itself, which is now im- 
medtately at issue— the quesUon, whether, under the present cir> 
cumstances, there is such a prospect of security from any treaty 
with France as ought to induce us to negociate, cannot be pro- 
perly decided upon, without retracing, both ftom our own exp^ 
rience, and from that of other nations, the nature, the causes and 
the magnitude of the danger against which we have to guard, in 
order to judge of the security which wc ought to accept. 

I say, then, that before any man pan concur in opinion with 
tiiat learned gentleman ; before any man can think that the sub- 
stance of his Majesty's answer is auy other than the safety of 
the country required ; before any man can be of opinion, that to 
the overtures made by the enenly, at such a tiatp, and under such 
(Cumstances, it would have been safe to have returned aa 
answerconcDningin the negociatioh— he must come within one of 
the three Ibllowing descriptions: He must either beliere, thattbti 
French revolution neither does sow exhibit, nor has at any time 
exhibited, such circumstances of danger, arising out of the very 
nature of the system and the internal state and condition of 
France, as to leave to foreign powers no adequate ground of se- 
curity in negociation ; or, secondly, he must be of opinion, that 
the change which has recently taken place, has given that secu- 
rity, which, in the former stages of the revolution, was wanting ; 
or thirdly, he must be one who, believing that the danger exist- 
ed, not undervaluing its' extent, nor mistaking its nature, never- 
theless thinks, from his view of the'present pressure on the . 
country, from bis view of its situation and its prospects, com- 
pared with the situation and prospects of iW enemies, that we 
are, with our eyes open, bound to accept of inadequate security 
for every thing that is valuable and sacred, rather than endure 
the pressure, or iacur the ri^, which would result from a far- 
Otr prolongatioii of the conteit. 
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ladiKoningthelaJt of theseqaefttiont, weibillbeledtocoi^ 
•ider, what inCsTence .u to be drawn rFom the drcumittiticcB and 
the reaul;,of ourowD oegaciatiant io^onner perioda of tbe war ;^ 
whether, in the comparative state of thU coanby.and France, we 
now aee the same reatoii for repeating our then untucceeaful «x^ 
perimeuta;— H>r whether we hare not thence derived tbe.lessona 
of experimce, added to tbe dednctiooB of reaiOB, intu^kiDg the 
inefScacy and danger of the very meaaurei which are quoted to 
ua aa precedent! for our adoption. 

Unwilling, Sir, as I am, to go into moch detail on ground which 
has been so often trodden before ; yet, when I find the learned 
gentlemKt, after all the information which he must have received* 
if be has read any of tbe answers to bis wotk, (however ignoiant he 
might be^when be wrote it,) still ^viag the sanction of his autho- 
ritf to the supposition, diat tbe order to M. Cbauvelin to depart 
iiom this kingdom was tbe cavua of the war between this couotrjr 
and France^ I do feel it necessary to aay ■ few wwds on that 
port of the subject. 

laaccuracy in dates seems to bea sort of fatality comtnoa to all 
who have written on that side of the question ; for even tbe writer 
of tbenotetohisMajesly is not more correct, in this respect, than 
if he had taken bis informatidn only from tbe pamphlet of the 
learned gentleman. Tbe house will. recollect &e first prtrfesuons 
of the French republic, which are enumerated, and enumerated 
tTuly,-ia that note — thiey are teats of every thiog which would 
best recommend a government to the esteem and confidence offo> 
reign powers, and the reverse of every thing wiuch haibeen the sys- 
tem and practice of France now for near tett years. It is ^Kra 
stated, that their first principles were love of peace, averaion to 
conquest, and respect for the independence of other countnes. 
lo tbe s«na note, it seems iudeed,admitted, that they since have 
violated all those principles; Iwt it is alleged that they bavd deoa 
so, only in consequence af the provocation of olbor peweiOi One 
of tbe first of those provoeationa is stated to have consisted is ttit 
various outragesoffercdtotfaeirmintsteie, of which the exanqilai 
is said to have been set by tha king of Great Britain in his condnct 
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tolil. Chuivdio. loaMwertothuBuppoiitioii, ituoDlynew^ 
W17 to remark, that before the exan^ «u ^Ten, before Ad»- 
tria Mod Pruiua are lappoaed to have been tbna encouraged to 
eomUne in a fdan for tbe partitioa of Franca ; tfaat plan, if it 
ever exiiled at all, had existed and been acted npoo for above 
aig^t monthi : Franca and Pruma had been at war ei^t montfai 
before tbe diusi«al of M. ChaoTelin. So mnch for the acea- 
racy of tbe itatement. 

[Mr. Enkine here obMrred that thii wai not tbe atatemeiit of 
hit flTgument.] 

I bam beat bilberto commenting on the argument* contused 
inthenotet: I come now to thow of the learned gentleman. I 
wideratand bin to tay, that tbe dianuasal of M . Chauvelin wai tbe 
real catise, I do not imj df tbe general war, bat of tbe rapture be. 
tween Fiance and Eaglaad ; and the laanied gentleman ■latn, 
paruc ularly , that tbi> diaai iisal rendered ^diicuMionortbepotnti 
in diapute impoaiible. Now I deuic to meet distinctly arery paxt 
of thifl aasertioB : I meiDtaini on tbe contrary, that an opportunity 
was ^veo for diteutung every matter in dispute between France 
and Great Britain, as fully a> if a regular and aecredited French 
tuniiler had been resident here ; — that tbe cause* of war wbicb ; 
aaisted at the beginning, or arose during tbe course of thisdiscus- 
. sion. were such as would have justified, twenty timesaveri a deda- 
ratioD of war on the part of this country ; — that all the explanai* 
lions on tbe part of France, were evidently unsatisfactory and in> 
admissible ; and that M. ChauVelin had ^ven in a peremptory 
ultimatum', declaring, that if these explonationB were not recaved 
as sufficient, and if we did not immediately disarm, our refusal 
W9uld be considered as a declaration of war. 

After this followed that scene which no man can even now 
ipeak of without horror, or .think of wltbout indignalioi) ; that 
murder and regicide from which i was sorry to bear the learn- 
ed gentleman d«^ the begioning of tbe legal goTernmeot a£ 
J'rance. , 

Having thus giv^n in their ultimatum, they added, as a further 
d (while we wera smarting under accumulated injuries, for 
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whicb all Batisfoction was deoied) that we should instantly receiVe 
M. ChauTelia as their ambassador, nithnew credentials, repre* 
teatiDg them in the character which they had just derived from Che 
murder of their sovereign. Wa r^Ked, " be came here as the 
representative of a sovereign nhom you haito put to a cruel and 
illegal dtoth ; we have no satis^tion for the injuries we have re- 
ceived, nosecority from the danger with which we are threatened. 
Under these circumstances ^e will not receive your new creden- 
tials ; the former credenUalsyou have yourselves recalled by the 
sscrifice of your king." 

What, from that moment, was the situation of M. Chanvelin ? 
He was reduced to the situaticHi of a privaie individual, and was 
requiried to quit the kingdom, under the provisions of the Alien 
Act, witicbf for the purpose of securing domestic tranquillity, bad 
recently invested his Majesty with the power of removing out of 
this kingdom all foreigners suspected of revolutionary principles. 
Is it contended tha,t he was, then, less liable to the provieioes of 
tbat act than any other individual foFeigner, whoie conduct aC> 
forced to government. just ground of objection or sospicioh } Did 
his conduct and connexions here afford no sucfa ground } or will 
it be pretended that the bare act of refusing to receive fresh cre^ 
dentials from an infant republic, not then acknowledged by any 
One power of Europe, and in the very act of heaping upon us in- 
juries aud insuhs, was of itself a causeof war? So far fromit, tbaf 
even the jrery nations of Europe, whose wisdom and moderation 
have been repeatedly extolled for maintuning neutrality, and pre- 
serving friendship, with the French republic, remained for years 
subsequent to this period, without receiving from it any accredite'd* 
minister, or doing any one act to acknowledge its politiGal exist- 
ence. In answer to a representation from tbe belligerent powers, 
in December, 1793, Count Bemstorff, the minister of Denmark, 
oflicially declared, that '* It was well. known, that the national 
convention bad appointed M. Grouville minister- pie nipotentiaiy 
at Denmark, but that it was also well known, that be bad neither 
beenreceivednoracknowledgedin that quality." Andaslateas 
February, 1 796, when tbe same minister wot at length, for the 
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first time, reoeived ia Ins official capacity, Couat Bernstotff, in p 
public note, assigned this reoBoa for tbat change of conduct—* 
" So loDg as no other tbao a.revolutio&aTy goyernmeot existed in 
France, his Majesty could not acknowledge the minister of that 
govemiDeDt ;. but now that the French constitution is completely 
organized, and a regular government established inJfrsnce, hii 
Majest/s obligation ceases in that respect, and M. Grouvillejirill 
therefore be acknowledged in the usual form."' .How far the 
court of Denmark was justified in the (^iniwi, thata revolutionary 
govBTDment then no longer existed in France, it is not now necc>> 
GB17 to inquire ; but whatever may have been the fact, in that 
respect, the principle on which tbey acted is clear and intelli^* 
ble, and ia a decisive .instance in favour of tbe proposition whicli 
J have maintuned. 

Js it then necessary to examine what were the ternu of that 
ultimatapj with which we refused to comply i Acts of hostility 
had been openly threatened against our allies ; an bostility found- 
ed upon the assumption of a right wtiich would at once supersede 
die whole law o( oations : — a demand was made by France upon 
Holland, to open the navigation of the Scheldt, on the ground of 
a general and natiooal right, in violation of po^ve treaty; this 
jdaim we discussed, at the time, not so much on account of its 
immediate importance (though it was importKit both in a maii- 
time and commercial view), as on account of tbe general principle 
on which it was founded. On the same arbitrary notion .^ey 
soon aftemurds discovered thatsacredlawof nature, which mads 
tbe Rhine and tbe Alps the legitimate boundaries of France, and 
assumed the power wbich they have affected to exercise through. 
Jhe whole of the revolution, of superseding, by a new code of their 
.own, all the recognised priociplea of tbe law of nations. They 
were actually advancing towards the republic of Holland, by 
rapid strides, after the victory of Jemappe, and they bad ordered 
their generals to pursue the Austrian troops into any neutral coun- 
try ; thereby explicitly avowing an intention of invading Holland, 
, They had already shewn their moderation and self-denial, by in- 
.corporating; Belgium with the French republie. These Rovers of 

,V0l. III." H 
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peace, who set oat with s swom aversion to eomjueet, wad profes- 
sions of respect for the independence of otber nations; wbo pre> 
tend that tbey departed from this system, only iu consequencfl of 
^our aggression, tbemselvee in time of peace while 70a were still 
confessedly neatral, without the pretence or shadow of provoca* 
tion, wrested Savoy from the king of Sardinia, and had proceeded 
to incorporate it likewise with France. Tliese were their ag- 
gressions at this period ; and more than these, 3^y bad is- 
sued an universal declaration of war against all the tfarones of 
Europe ; atid they had, by their conduct, applied itp^rttculady 
and specifically to you ; tbey bad pasted the decree of the l^th of 
November,179Si proclaiming the promise of French succoor to all 
na^ns wbo should manifest a wish to become free; tbey bad« by 
all their language, as well as their example, shewn what they nn- 
derstood to be freedom : tbey bad sealed Uieir principfes by the 
deposition of their sovereign : they had applied them to England, 
by inviting and encouraging the addresses of those eeditiouB and 
traitorous societies, wbo, from the beginning, favoured tfaeir views, 
and who, encouraged by your forlxarance, were even then pob- 
Ucly avowing French doctrines, and anticipating their supcess in 
this country ; wbo were biuling the progress of tbose proceedings 
in Fiance, which led to the murder of its king 1 tbey were evea 
then looking to tbe day when they should behold a national con- 
vention in England, formed upon similar principles. 

And wbat were the explaiations tbey offered on tbeee different 
grounds of offence ( As to Holland ; tbey contented themselves 
with telling us, that tbe Scheldt was too insigniScant for us to 
trouble ourselves about, and therefore it was tobedecided as tbey 
choie, in breach of a positive treaty, which tbey had themselves 
guaranteed, and which we, by our allianbe, were bound to sup- 
port. If, however, after the war was over, Bel^uut should have 
consolidated its liberty (a term of which we now know tbe meaii- 
ing, from the fateof every nation into which tbe arms of Fran^ 
have penetrated), then Belgium and Holland might, if they plea- 
sed, settle the question of the Scheldt, by separate negbciation be> 
tween themselves. With respect to oggrandbement, thsy >»• 
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sored M, tift tbty wowU letein possession of Belgium by arms a<f 
longer than they sfaouM 'fiad it nKess«ry &>t the purpose already 
Stated of consolidating its liberty. And with respect to the decree 
of the 19th of November, applied as it was pointedly to you, by 
all the iotercouree I have stated witb all the seditious and tr&itor 
rouspart of this country, and particularly by the speeches of every 
kadiDg man among them, tbey cootented themselves with assert- 
ing, tbftt the, declaration conveyed no such meaning as was im- 
puted to it, and thu, so far. from encouraging sediti<Mi, it could 
apply only to couotrtei wbere a great majority of the* people 
■bonld have already declared itself in favour of a Tevolution ; 
a supposition which, as th^ asserted, necessarily implied a to.- 
tal absence of all sedition. 

What would have btwn the effect of ad milling tbu explanatioD f 
—to suffer a nation, and an armed nation, to preach to the inha- 
bitsoits of atl the cpuntries in the world, tbat tliemselves wqre 
-tlaves, aodtheir rulers tyrant^: to eocouuge and invite them to 
revolution, by a previous promise of French support, to whatr 
ever might call itself a majority, or to whatever France might de- 
dare to be so. This was their explanation ; and this they told 
yo«i mu their ultimatum. 

fikd-was tWs aU ?, Even at that very moment, when they were 
endewvouiing to induce you to admit these explanations, to bo 
CODtented with the avowal, that France oflered herself as a ge- 
serai guarantee for every successful revolution, and would ii;- 
twfflrje only tosmction aud cootirm whatever tite free and onin- ' 
llaenced eboice of the people might have decided, what were 
tbcir orders to their generals on the same subject i In the midst 
.of.thae amicable esplouations with you, came forth a decree* 
wbich I really believe must be efiaced from the minds of gentle- 
nua Opposite to me, if tbey can prevail upon themselves for a 
moment to hint even a doobt upon the origin of this quarrel, not 
only as to this country, but as to all the nations of Europe witb 
whom France has b;een subsequently engaged in hostility. 2 
9pe#k of the decree of the. IStb of December. This decree^ 
i^re even than all th& previous transactions, amounted to an 
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universal declaration of war against all thrdnes, and agaiast all ci* 
vilized governments. It said, wherever the armies of Prance sball 
come (whether within countries tben at war or &t peace is not 
distinguished), in all those countries it shall be the first care of 
tiieir generals to introduce the principles and the practice of the 
French revolution ; to demolish all privileged orders, and everjr 
thing which obstructs Ihe establishment of their new system. 
' If any doubt is ent^rtatnedi whither the armies of France were 
intended to come, if it is coqleoded that tbey referred only to 
tJiose nations with whom they were theti at war, or with whom, 
in the course of this.contest, they might be driven into war j let 
it be remembered, that, at this very moment, they had actually 
given orders to their generals to pursae the Austrian army from 
the Netherlands into Holland, with whom they were At that time 
in peace. Or, eveniftbe construction conteudedfor is admitted, 
let us see what would have been its application ; let us look at 
the list of their aggressions, whiob was read by my right bononr- 
able friend * near me. With whom have they been at war since 
the period of this declaration i With all the nations of Europe 
save twoi-, ai}d if not with those two, it is only because, wllb 
eveiy provocation that could justify defensive war, those coun- 
tries have hitherto acquiesced in repeated violations «f their 
rights, rather than recur to war for their vindication. Wfaerever 
their arms have been carried, it will be a matter of short subse- 

' quent inquiry to trace whether they have ftuthfiUly applied these 
principles. If in terms, this decree is a denunciation of war 
against all government^; if in practice, it has been applied 
against every one with which - France has com? into contact; 
what is it hut the deliberate code of the French revolution, from 
the birth of the republic, which has never once been departed 
from, vhicb has tieen enforced with unremitted rigour against 
all the nations that have come into their power F 

If there could otherwise be any doubt whether the applicatioit 
of this decree was intended to be universal, nheth^ it applied tQ 

' all nations, and to England particularly; there is one circuiq* 
* Mr. Ditndu. f Sweden ud Denmark. 
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itftDce vhich alooe would be decisive — that nearly at the same 
period it was proposed, id the^ational coDveDtion*, to declare 
expressly, tbat the decree o[ the oineteenth o( November waa 
' Goofined to the nations witb'whotn they were then at war ; and 
that proposal was rejected by a great majority of that very con- 
vention from whom we were desired to receive these ezplaDBtiosq 
as satisfactory. 

Such, S'lTy was the nature of the system. Let us examine a 
little farther, whether it was from the beginning intended to be 
acted npoD) in the extent which I have stated. At the very mo- 
ment vhta their threads appeared to mauy little else thaii tbe r^ 
vings of madmen, they were digesting and methodizing the means 
of execution, as accuratelyas if they bad actually foreseen the 
extent to which they have since been able to realize their crimi- 
nal projects; they sat dbwn' coolly to devise the most regular and 
effectual mode of making the application of this system the car* 
rent business of the day, and. incorporating it with the general 
orders of their army ; for (will the house believe it I) this confir- 
mation o( tbe decree of the nineteenth of November, vas accom- 
panied by an exposition and commentary addressed to the general 
of every army of France, containing a schedule as coolly con- 
ceived, and as methodically reduced, as any by which the most 
quiet business of a justice of peace, or the most regular routine of 
any department of state in thb country could be conducted. Each 
commander -was furnished with one general blank formula of a 
letter for all the nations of the world ! The people of France to 

the people of '. . greeting : " We are come to expel your 

tyrants." Even this was not all ; one of the articles of tbe decree 
of the fifteenth of December was expressly, " that thoM who 
should shew themselves so brutish and so enamoured of their 
chains as to refuse the restoration of their rights, to renounce 
liberty and equality, 'or to preserve, recall, or treat with their 
Prince or privileged orders, were not entitled to the distinction 
which France, in other cases, had justly established between go- 
'vemment and people ; and that such a people ought to be treated 
* Onamotioii of M, BuaiUoD. 
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according io the rigour of war, andof conquost"." IPereis tbeir 
lote of peace ; here is their aTersion to cooquest ^ here i; thnr 
respect for the independeace of other oations ! 

It vas then, after receiving *uch explouationE as these, alter 
receiving the ulumatOm of France, and after M. Chaavelin's ere- 
dentiaU bad ceased, that he was required to depart. Even after 
that period, I am almost ashamed to record it, we did not on our 
part^shat the door against other attempis to negociate ; but tbis- 
thtnsaction mis immediately followed by the declaration of war, 
proceeding hot from England in viudJcatioo of its righte, but from 
France as the cixnpletion Of the injuries and insults th^ had of- 
fered. And ou a war thus originating, can tt be doubted, by an 
English bouse of commons, whether the aggression nas'on the 
part of this country, or of Francef or whether the manifest ^- 
gression on the part of France was the result of any thing bat 
ibt principles whijrh characterize the French revolotioQ t 

What then are the resources and subterfuges by which those 
who agree with the learned gentleman are prevented from sinking 
under the force of this simple statement of facts I Kone but what 
are found in the insinuation contained in the note from France, 
that this country had, previous to the transactions to whidi 1 
have referred, encoitraged and supported the combination oi 
other powers directed against them. 

' Upon this part of the subject, the proofs which contradict sudt 
an insinuation are innumerable. In the first place, the evidence 
of dates ; in the second place, the admission of all the different 
parties in France ; of the friends of BrisSot charging on Robes- 
pierre trie war with this country, and of the friends of Robespierre 
charging it on Brissot; hot both acquitting 'l!iigland ; the testi- 
monies of the French government during the whole interval, since 
the declaration of Pilnitz, anil the date assigned to the pretended 
treaty of Pavia; thefirstof which had not the slightest relation to 
any project of partition or dismemberment; tiie second of whkh 
t firmly believe to be an absolate i^rication and (arguj ; and jn 
neither of which, even as they are lepresented, any reason h» 
* Vide Decree of IStli December. IISJ, 
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been asugoed for Mievii^ that thuc(MMb7 bad aayibutt* £*e|i 
M.Talleynu)d himself wh sent by the oonstitutioml kiogoftfa* 
^nnctit after tlw period wben tfattt cooMrt, whkh if now cbarg94' 
.muetbavo esBted, if it existed at all, witli a letter from tb« Kii^ 
of Frapfe, ex presaly thanking hia Majettjr for the neiitn^i^ wbwh 
he had uniEonnlj'obierTed. The same ftct i> eobfirined by tbe 
coacuiTiag evidence of every penon who knew aoy thing oE tba. 
plaasof the King of Sweden in 1791 1 the only tovereign who, I 
believe, at that 4ime meditated any hutile meacurei a§aiDrt 
France, and irfaoie ntoiost hopes were expressly itatjed to be, that 
Englaodwould not oppose his intended expedition ; by all tboso^ 
also, vrho knew any thing of tha conduct of the Empetor^ or the 
King of Praaiia; by the dearand decisive testimony of M.Chat^ 
vefin himself, in his dispatches from hence to the Frendi goveni- 
ment, since published by their authority ; by t-very thing whidt 
has occurred since the war; by the publications of DuEavarier; 
by the putdieations of Brtsiot ; by the hcts that have since com* 
to light in America, with respect to Hm mission of M. Oanetj 
which ehewthat hostility against tbisoooDtiy was decided on On 
part of Fnmce long before the period when H. Cbauvelin was 
■ent from hence* Besides this, the reductioo of onr peace estsr 
Mishment in tbe year 1791 , uid continued to the sabsei^uent year, 
is a fact from which the infcreuce is indisputable ; a fact which, 
1 am afraid, shews, not only that we wcri not waiting for the 
occasocmof war,but that, in our partiality for a pacific lyitem, we 
had iodnlged ourselves in a food aod credulous secnrityi which 
wisdom and discretion would not have dictated. In addition to 
evety other proof, it is singular enough, that in a decree, 011 the 
eveoftbe'declaratioaof war on the paK of France, it is express* 
]y stated, as fm' the first time, that Englaitd was then departiog 
horn that Intern of neutrality wkici the had lutkerta abwentd. 

Bat, Sir, 1 will not rest aierely on these testimonies or arga> 
merits, however strong and decisive, i asaert distinctly smd posi- 
tively, and I have tiic docoments in my band to pipTe it, that from 
ttrt Middle of Ibe year 1791, upon tbe first mmoorof any mea- 
■are takni by the Emperor of G«n)H»y, and liU late in tha year 
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179S) vcnot only were nb parties to any «f~the projects imputed 
to the Empefor, but, irom the political circumBtanceB in whicb 
we ttaeD stood with relation to that court, we nholly declined all 
otmiiniinications with him on the subject of France. To Prussia, 
with whom we were in coonexion^ and stilt more decisively to 
Holland, with whom we were in close and intimate correspon. 
^nce, we oniformly stated our unalterable resolution to raaiataJn 
neutrality, and avoid inter^rence in the internal affairs of France, 
as Itng as France should refrain from hostile measures a|;ait)St \a 
and , Our allies. No minister of England had any, authority to 
treat- with foreign states, even provisionally, for any waHike con- 
cert, till after the battle of Jemappe ; till a period subsequent to 
-the -Repeated provocations which bad been offered to us, and sub> 
Mquentpvticularlyto'thedecreeof fraternity of the 19th of No* 
vember; even then, to whst object was it thatthe coiKert whicJi 
we'wisb to cstaUish was to be directed i If we bad then rightly 
oastt&e true character of the French -re valu (ton, I cannot now 
deny t^f we sbjnld have been better justified in a very different 
condnct. But it is material to tjie present argument to declare 
what that conduct acteally was, because it is of itself sufficient to 
confute all the pretexts by wbicb the advocates of France bare s* 
Jnngl^iouredto perplex the- question of aggression. < 

At that period, Russia had at length conceived, as wrilT as our- 
selves, a natural apd-jusi alarm for the btdanea of Europe,' sn4 
applied to usto leani our sentiments on the sn^ect. In our answer 
to .this application, we impaited to Russia the principles upon 
which we then acted, and we contra unicated titis^nswer to. Prus- 
sia, with (rtiom we were, couneoted in defensive alliance. I wiU 
state shortly the leading partoftltOEe principles. A dispatch was 
sent from) Lord Grenville to his .Mftjesty's mioistei in Russia, 
dated the 2dth of December, 1793, statkig a desire to have an 
explanation set , 00 foot on the subject of the war nitb France. 
I will read the materia parts of it. 

" Tbe two leading points on which auchexplanation will natu- 
rally.tum, are the line of conduct to be followed previous to the 
oomnWDCemeat of hostUitiei^ aad with a :view, if possible, .to 
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BTcn them ;--aDd tb« naturp aod unount of tbe forces whkti tlm 
poven cDgBged in tbia concert migbt be enabled to UK, auppo> 
siofMicfa extremities uosToid&ble. 

" With respect to tbe first, it e4}peara on tiie wbole, subject 
however to future conaidersttoB and diocussion with tbe otbei 
' powers, that tbe most adviseable step to be taken would be, that 
iufficient explaoatioD abould be had with the powers at wax with 
Fnace,,iD order to enable those, not bitberto engaged in the war, 
to propose to that country terms of peace. That these terms 
should be, the withdrawing their arms within the limits of the 
French territory ; the abandoning tbeir conquests ; the rescinding 
any acts iDJurioos to tbe soverelgatyor rights, of any other nations, 
and the ^vtng in some public and unequivocal manner a pledge 
of their intention no longer to foment troubles, or to excite dis- 
lurbanees against other governments. In return for these stipu- 
lations, tbe different powers of Europe, who should be parties to 
this. measure, might engine to abandon all measures, or views of 
hostility against France, or interference in their internal affairsj 
and to maintain a correspondence and iutercourse of amity with 
tbflLesistingpowersin that country, with whom such a treaty rnay 
be concluded. If, on the result of this proposal so made by tbe 
powers acting in concert, these terms should not be accepted by 
France, or being accepted, should not be satisfactorily performed, 
the different powers migbt then engage themselves to each other 
toenteriatoaetivemeaBures, fortheparpose of obtaining the ends 
in view ; and it may be to be considered, whether, in such case, 
they might not reasonably look to some indemnity for the expen-^ 
ses and hazards to which they would necessarily be exposed." 

Tbe dispatch then. proceeded to the second point, that of tbe 
forces to be employed, on which it is unnecessary now to speak. 

Now, Sat, I would really ask any person who has been, from 
the beginning, the most desirous of avoiding hostilities, whether it 
is possible to conceive any measure to be adopted in the situatioa 
in ivhieh we tbenstood, which could more evidently d«nonstrate 
<HiE deeire, aUterrepeated provocations, to pruerve peace, on any 
tersf* 'Consistent with our safety ; or whether any sentiment could 
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BOW be snggettcd which would bsve tntire plunl; marked vnr 
mqdeiattOD, feibearonce, and liticeTi^f In tftytng this, 1 kid not 
challenging the ^)ptauie and approbation of my country, becBnse 
I must now confess that we were too alow in anticipating tbat 
daoger of which we had, perbape, even then luSicient e:iperieiKe, 
thou^i far short, indeed, of that which we now posseu, and that 
we might even then have seen, what facta have since hut too in* 
coDteilably jutived, that nothing but vigorous andopen boMilitjr 
can afibrd coDoptete and adequate security against FevolutioDkry 
principles, while tbey retwn a proportion of power sufficient to 
fnmisb die means of war. 

I will enlarge no &rther on the origin of the war. I have rsid 
end detMled to you a system which was in itself s declaration t^ 
mtr against all nations, which was so iatended, and which haa been 
•o applied, which has been exemplified in the extreme peri) and 
luzard of almost all who for a moment have trusted to treaty, 
and which has not at this hour overwhelmed Europe in one iDdis- 
criminate mass of ruin, only because we have not indulged) to a 
fatal extreiuity, that disposition, which we have howeWr indulged 
too far ; because we have not censetited to trust to profession and 
- compromise, rather than to our own valour and exertion, for 
security against a system, from which we never shall be deliver* 
ed, till either the principle is extinguished, or till its strength is 
exhausted. 

I might. Sir, if I found it necessary, enter into mnclt detail 
upon this part of the subject; but at present I onlybeg leave to 
express my readiness at any time to enter upon it, when cither 
my own strength, or the patience of the bouse will admit of it ; 
but, I Bay, widiout distinction, against evpry nation in Europe, 
tind gainst some out of Europe, the principle has been fiuthfiillj 
applied. You cannot look at the map of Europe> and lay your 
band 'upon that country agtunst which France has not either de- 
clared an open and aggressive war, oi violated some posttiv* 
treaty, or broken some recognized principle of the law of nations. 
Tbb subject may be divided into various periods. There wer« 
som^ acts of liostili^ committed previous to the war with this 
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CQUQtrf, and very little indeed Bubseqaent to tbat declaratioD, 
whicb abjared the love of cooqnesl. ' Tbe attack upon the PfpA 
State, by the seizure of Avignon, !□ 179U "" accompanied bjr 
a series of the most atrocious crimes aoH outrages tbat ever dis- 
graced a revolutioo. Avignon waa separated from its lawful 
tovereigo, vith wbom not even tbe pretence of quarrel existed, 
and forcibly incorporated In tlie tyranny of one and indivisible 
France. The same system led, in tl)^ same j^ar, to an aggression 
against the whole Gerjsan empire, by the seizure of PoFentmi, 
part of the domiaioos of the bishop of Basle. Afterwards, in 
1793, uopreceded by any declaration of war, or any cause of 
hostility, and in direct violation of tbe solemn pledge to abstain 
from conquest, an attack was made upon tbe king of Sardinia, by 
ine seizure of Savoy, for the purpose of incorporating it, in like 
manner, with Prance. In tbe same year, they had proceeded to 
the declaration of war against Austria, ag^nst Prussia, and against 
the German empire, in which they have been justified only on a 
ground of rooted hoflility, combination, and league of sovereigns, 
for the dismemberment of Fraoce. I say, tbat some of tbe doca- 
meats, brought to support this pretence, are spurious and false ; 

. I say, that even in those tbat are not so, there )s not one word to 
prove tbe charge principally relied upon, tbat of an intention to 
effect tbe dismemberment of France, dl to impose upon it, by 
force, any particular constitution, J say, tbat as far as we b^ve 
been able to trace what passed at Pilniiz, the declaration ther« 
Ngned referred to the imprisonment of Louis XVI ; its imme- 
diate view was to effect his deliverance, if a concert sufficiently 
extensive could be formed with other sovereigns, for tbat pur- 
pose. It left the internal state of France to be decided by the 

■ king restored to bis liberty, with the free consent of tbe states of 
his kingdom, and it did not contun one Word relative to the dis- 
tDemberment of France. 

In the subsequent discussions which took place in I79S, and 
which embraced at the same time, all the other points of jealousy 
which had .arisen between the two countiies, the declaration of 
Pilnitz was referred to, and explained on the partol' Austria in a 
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ir preciiely coafoTDiBble to what I have now itated ; and the 
amicable ezplanatioQB nhich took place, both on this subject 
and on all the matters in dispute, will be fouod in tbe official 
coirespondence between the two courts, which has been made 
public ; aud it will be found also, that, ag long as the negociatioa 
continued to be conducted through M. Delessart, tben minister 
for foreign affairs, there was a great prospect that those discus, 
sions would be amicably termioated ; but it is notorious, and ha> 
since been clearly proved, on the authority of Brissot himself, 
that the violent party in France considered such an issue of the 
negociation as likely to be fatal to their projects, and thought, 
to use bis own words, that " war was necessary to consolidate 
the revolution." For the express purpose of producing the war, 
they excited a popular tumult in Paris; they insisted upon and 
obUuned the dismissal of M . Deleiiart. A new minister vas ap- 
pointed in hi; room, the tone of the negociation was immediately 
changed, and an ultimatuni was sent to tbe emperor, similar to 
that which was afterwards sent to this country, affording him no 
satisfaction on bis just grounds of complaint, and requiring him, 
under those circumstances, to disarm. The first events of the 
contest proved .how much more France wag prepared for 'war 
than Austria, and afford a strong confirmation of the proposition 
frtiiah I maintain ; that no offensive intention .was entertained on 
the partof the latter power. 

War was then declared against Austria ; a war which I state 
to be a war of aggression on the pari of France. The king of 
Prussia had declared, that be should consider war against the 
emperoi; or empire, at war against himself. He had declared, 
tJikat, as a eo-estate of tbe empire, he was .determined to defend 
their rights; that, as an ally of the emperor, he would support 
him to the utgnost against any, attack ; and that, for the sake of 
his own dominions, be felt himself called upon to resist the pro- 
gr^of French principles, and toniaintain tbe balance of power in 
Europe. With this notice before them, France declared war upon 
the emperor, and tbe war with Prussia was the necessary cooae^ 
quenca of this aggression, both against the emperor and (be empica. 
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' . The war Bgiunst the king of SardiDia follows next. Th« decla- 
ration of that war wu the teiiure of Savojr, by an invading 
tacay ; and on what groond I On that which hai been atated 
already. They bad found out, by some light of nature, that the 
Rhine and the Alpi were the natural limits of France. Upon 
that ground Ssvoy was seized; and Savoy was also incorporated 
with France. 

Here finitfieB the history of the wars in which France was-ea. 
gaged, sntecedeDt to the war with Great Briteia, with Holland, 
and with Spain. With respect to Spain, we have seen nothing ia 
any p'art of its conduct, which leads us to suspect, that «tber at- 
tachment to religion, or the ties of consanguiuity, or regard to 
the ancient system of Europe, was likely to induce that court to 
connect itself in offensive war against France. The war was 
. evidently and incontestably begun by FrUce against Spain. 

The case of Holland is so fresh in every man's recollection, and- 
«o connected with the immediate causes of the war with this 
■country, that it cannot require one word of observation. What 
shall I say then- on the case of Portugal t I cannot indeed say, 
that France ever declared war against Uiatcountry; lean baldly 
-aay even that she ever made war, but she required them to make 
a treaty of peace, as if they had been at war ; she obliged them 
to purchase that treaty ; she broke it as sooft as it was purchased, 
and she had originally no other ground of complaint than this,— 
that Portugal had performed,i though inadequately, the eng^e- 
in^nt of its ancient defensive alliance virith this country, in the 
character of an anuliary ; a conduct which cannot of itself make 
any power a principal in a war. 

I have now enumerated all the nations at war at that period, 
with the exception only of Naples. It can hardly be necessary to 
call to the recollection of the house, the characteristic feature of 
revolutionary principles which w^s shewn, even kt this early 
period, in the personal insult offered to the king of Naples, 1^ 
tiie commaoder of a French squadron, riding' unccmtrouled in tha 
Mediterranean, and (while our fleets were yet unarmed)' threaten* 
fDg destruction to allthe coast of Italy. 
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It Vnsnoi tillacansideniblyJater period (bat abiiqit all the 
other uBtton* of Europe found themsekes equally involved iii 
•cbial lioatility : but it i; not a litlte nuterial to Ibe whole of my 
«rganient,campRredwitb thestatemeatof thelearnedgeatleman, 
mai with that coutaiaed in the Fraach note, to examine at what 
Beriod thi a hostility extended iteelf. Jt extended itself, .inthc 
couree of 1796, ta the ?tale» of Italy which bad bithwto he^n «».- 
cnpted from it. In 1797, it had ended in the destruf tion of niost 
«| them ; it had ended in tha vinual d'eposiUoa of the kiog of 
SudiniO) it bad ended in the conv^alon of Genoa and fuKonj 
into democratic republics j it had ended in the revolution of 
rVeoice, in the violation of treaties with tbe new Venetian fe- 
poblic ; and finally, in transferring that very regpblic, ibe crea- 
tive and vassal of France, to the dominion of Austria. 

I observe from the gestures of some honourable gentkmes, thM 
they think we are precluded from the use of any argument found- 
ed on this last tranaactioo. I already hear them saying, that it 
was as criminal in Austria to receive, aaitvraBin France to give. 
.1 am far from defending or pallia^ng the conduct of Amtriatipon 
this occasion : but because Austria, unable at last to contend 
'.ivith the arms of France, waa forced to accept an unjus^and ia* 
.tufhcient indemnification from tbe conquests France had mad« 
from it, are we to ba debarred from atatipg what, on the part of 
France, was not merely an onjust acquisition, but an act of the 
grossest and. most aggravated.perfidy and cruelty, and one of the 
most striking specimens of that system which has been unifonnly 
and iudiscnmioately applied to all the countries which France hsc 
had within its grasp i This can only be said ia vindication of 
France -(and it lb still more a vindication of Austria), that, prac- 
tically spe»kiug, if there is any part of this transaction for which 
Vemce itself has reason to be grateful, it can only be for the 
- permission to exchange the embraces of French fraternity fbr 
what tscdled the despotism of Vienna. 

Let these facte, and these dates, be compared with what we 
have beard. The htwourable gentleman has told us, and t^ 
author of the note from F/aoce has told w abo, that rU ^ Frescti 
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cooquettt were prodocsd b; 9m oftentione of tbe allies. It nu 
wbcB tbe^wereptnMdea&lIudei, irtien theirown tarritojy wat 
in daagar, wben tiS&r own todep^wleDce wis in questjoD, nhea 
tke«oafed«racy appwred too itrone; it was than tbey used the 
aMuic with wfaich tbeir power and tbeir couraga furaiahad ttmn^ 
.and, " Attacked upon all sides,. tbey cun«l every wbcra their 
defentive »na%"* I do sot wish to misrepreseDt (be learned 
geodcmBD, but I underttood him to speak of this aentimeot with 
•pprobatiaa : the sentiolent itself is this, that if a natioo is un- 
justly attacked is any one quarter by others, ^e cannot stop Ut 
eotmda by wbon, but mi»t find ^meam of strength ia other 
quartcn, no matter where ; and is justified in attacking, in her 
tuni, those with -wb^oq} she is at peace, and from whtHn An 
bat received do species of provocation. 

Sir, I bope I have alr^y proved, iu a great nmmrc, that aa 
Hcb attack was made upon France ; but if it was made, I 
maiiiUin, that tbe whole ground on which that Brgument is 
founded cannot be tolerated* In tbe name of the laws of natuta 
Mid Rattans, in the aamt of every thing that is sacred and hooouT' 
able, I demur to that plea, and I tell that bonouiahle and learned 
gpnde^ao that be would do well, to look again into tbe law of 
nationi, bdcxv he ventures to come to this bouse to give tbe 
sanction of bis autboh^ to so dreadful and execrable a system. 

{Mr. Ersfcioe here said across tbe bouse, that he had never 
a^atntaincdsnch a proposition.] 

leotaialy understood this to be distinctly the tenour of tb^ 
Istmed gottleman's aigument ; but as he tells me he did not ate 
it, f take it for granted be did not intend to ate it : I rejoice that 
be did oot : bat, at least, then I have a ri^t to eipect, that the 
learned gentleman sbonld now transfer to the French note aome 
of the indigoatioD whicb be has hitherto lavished upon the deck- 
rations of this country. This principle, vhkh the learned gen^»^ 
n»a disclaims, the French note avows : and I contend, without 
tbe fear of contradiction, it is the principle upon which France 
haf uniformly aoted. Bat while the leanwd gentleman disdaims 
4 VMe-K. Talleynadi •(>(•. 
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Ikm propoeiticft), he Mrtaialy-irin admit, that im faai bimseK 
anerted, and maiDtained in the whoI« coane of his irgumeirt, 
that the pressure of the nar upon France, imposed upon her Uie ■ 
necessity of those exeraons -which produced most of the enoi^ 
niities of the revolution, and most of the enormitias prac^sed 
■gaiDBt the other countries ofEurope. The house will recollect, 
that, in ttie year 179^) nhen all these faoirors in Italy were be- 
g^nieg, which are the strongest iltusbtttiont of the general cha- 
racter of the French revolution, we had begun :tfaat' negocia- 
tion to which the learned gentleman has reiened. EogUod then 
poeaesaed Dumerous conquests ; England, thengh not having at 
that time had the advantage of three of hermoatepknidtdivicto- 
ries, England, even then, appeared undisputed miittess of the sea; 
England, having then engrossed the whole wealth of the colcaial 
wcirld ;. England, having lost nothing gf its or^bal poiaeariOns ; 
England then comes forward, proposing ^no'al peace, and ofiler- 
ii^— what ? offering the surrender of all that it had acquired, in 
' order to obtain — what ? not tfae dismemberment, not the partition 
' of ancient France, but the return of ,a part of those conquests, 
no one of which could be retained, but in direct contradiction to 
that original and solemo pledge which is now referred to, as tbe 
proof of the just and moderate di^ositionof the I>^iench republic. 
Yet even this offer was not sufficient to procurepeaice, or to arrest 
the progress of France in her defensive operaticHia agwnst other 
unoffending countries. From tbe p&ges, however, of the learned 
gentleman's pamphlet (which, after all its editions, is now.fresher 
in his nwmory than in that of any other person in this house, or 
in the country), he is furnished with an argument on the rtanlt 
' of the uegociaiion, on which be appears confidently tdrely. He 
naintuns, that the single point, on which the negociatkw was , 
- broken ofF, was tbe question of tbe possession of the Austrian 
Netherlands^ and that it is, therefore, on ibat ground only, that 
tbe war hasj since that time, been continned. When this anb' 
'jeet was before under discussion, 1 stated, and I BbaU,state again 
• ^notwithstanding tbe learned gentleman's accusation of my having 
endeavoured to shift the question frooi ita true point), that th)^ 
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question, then at iuue, was not, whether the Netherlands should,' 
in fact, foe restored ; UiMigbevea oalhatquesticinlamnotflike 
the learned geotlemaii, unprepared to give any opinion ; I am 
ready to say, that to leave that territory in the possession of Franca 
would be obviously dangerous to the ioterests of this couulry,Bnd 
is iuconiistent with the policy which it has uniformly pursued, at 
every period in which it has concerned itself in the general system 
of the continent ; but it was not on the decision of this question 
of ejtpedieucy and policy, that the issue of the negociation then 
turned ; what was required of us by France was, not merely that 
we should acquiesce in her retaining the Netherlamb,' but that, 
as a preliminaiy to all treaty, and before entering upon the dis- 
cussion of terms, ne should recognize the principle, that what- 
ever France, in time of war, had annexed to the (epublic, must 
remain inseparable for ever, and could not become the subject of 
negociation. X say, that, in refusing such a preliminary, we were 
only resisting tbe claim of France, to arrogate to itself the power 
of controlling, by its owo separate and municipal acts, the rights 
and interests of other countries, and moulding, at its discretioD, 
a new and general code of the law of nations. 

In reviewitig the issue of this negociation, it is important to 
observe, that France, who began by abjniing a love of conquest, 
nas desired to give up nothing of her own, not even to give up all 
that she had conquered ; that it was offered to her to receive back 
all that had been conquered from her ; and when she rejected the 
negociation for peace upon these grounds, are we then to be told 
of ibe unrelenting hosiitity of the combined powers, for which 
France was to revenge itself upon other countries, and which is 
.to justify U>e subversion of every established government, and the 
destruction of property, religion, and domestic comfort, from 
one end ef Italy to the other } Such was. the effect of the war 
against ^ Modena, agaiost^G en ea, against Tuscany, agunst Venice, 
aguDSt RQmc, and against Naples ; all of which she engaged in, 
or prosecuted, subsequent to this very period. 

AfterihiB(.iathe year 1797, Austria had made peace, Eag- 

voi, ni. - I * - ' 
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Isad, und its ally Portugal (rrom whom ve could expect little 
active asBistaiicei but whom we felt it oar duty to defend), alone 
remained in the war. In that sitoatioo, under the pressure of 
necessity, which I shall Dot disguise, we made another attempt 
to oegociate. In 1797i Prussia, Spain, Austria, and Maples, ha* 
Ting successively made peace, the princes of Italy baviDg been 
destroyed, France having surrounded itself, in almost ever}* part 
in which it is not surrouuded by. the sea* with revolution aiy re- 
publics, England made another offer of a different nature. It 
was not now a demand that France should restore any thing. 
Austria having mode peace upon her own terms, England had 
nathing to require with regard to her allies ; she asked no resti- 
tution of the dominions added to France in Europe. So far frona 
retaining any thing French out of Europe, we freely offered them 
all, demanding only, as a poor compensation, to retain a part of 
wbd't we had acquired by arms, frcMn Holland, then identified with 
France, and that part, useless to Holland, and necessary for the 
security of oar Indian possessions. This proposal also. Sir, was 
proudly refused, in a way which the learned gentleman himself 
has not attempted to justify, indeed of which he has spoken with 
detestation. I wish, since be has not finally abjvred his duty in 
this house, that that detestation had been slated earlier, that he 
had mixed his own voice with the general voice of his country, 
■ -on the result of tbat negociatioti. 

Let us look at the conduct of France immediately subsequent 
totbis period. She bad spurnedat the offers of Great Britaio; she 
bad reduced her continental enemies to the necessity of accepting 
a precarious peace ; she bad (in spite of those pledges repeatedly 
made and uoifcirmly violated) Surrounded herself by new eon> 
quests, on eVei^ part of fiet frontier but one ; that one was Swit- 
zerland. 1^ first effect of being relieved from the war with Au- 
stria, of being secured against dl fears of CDntiti6iital invasion 
on the aniient territory of 'France, was their unprovoked attack 
ftgainst this unoffending and devoted country. This was one of tbk 
srenes which satisfied even those who were the most incredulous, 
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that France bad throwo off the muk, " if indeed tktiadever'wom 
it."^ It collected) in one y'kvt, many of the cbaricteriitic fea* 
hirea of tbat revcdutioDBry system which I have endeavouird to 
trace. The perfidy which alone rendered tiieir arms successfult 
die pretext of which they availed thenueltes to produce diyisioo 
and prepare the entrance of jacohiniim ia that country, the pro* 
potal of onnjatice, one of ibe known and regular engines of the 
revolution, irtiich.was, as usual, the immediate prelude to mili- 
tary executioD, attended with cruelty and barbarity, of which 
there are few examples : all these are known to the world. The 
country they attacked was one which bad long been the &ithfut 
ally of France, which, instead of giving cause of jealousy to any 
other power, bad been, for ages, proverbial for the simplicity and 
innocence of its manners, and which had acquired and preserved 
the esteem of all the nations of Europe; which had almost, by 
the common consent of mankind, been exempted from the sound 
ofwar, and marked out as a land ofGosben, safe and untouched 
in the midst of surronndiag calamities. 

Look then at the ^ats of Switzerland, at the circnmstancM 
which led to its destruction, add this instance U> the catalogu* 
of aggression t^wnst all Europe, and then tell me, whether tbs 
system I have described has not been prosecuted with an unrs* 
leating spirit, which cannot be subdued in adversity, which caiv 
not be appeased in prosperity, which neitfaereolemn proEefiaions, 
nor the general law of nations^ nor the obligation of treatiet^ 
(whether previous to the revolution or subsequent to it), could 
restrND from the subversion of every state into which, either by 
force or fraud, their arms could penetrate. Then tell me, whe- 
tber the disasters of Europe are to be charged upon the provoca- 
tion of this country and its allies, or on the inherent principle of 
the French revolution, of which the natural result produced so 
much misery and csraage in Fraoce, aud carried desolation and 
terror over so large a portion of the world. 

Sir, much as I have now stated-, 1 have not finished the cata- 
logue, America almost as much as Switzerland, porliaps, «in- 
* Vide Speecba at OwWhig Club. 
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tribttted to tbat change, which bae taken place ia the mindB of 
those mbo vere originally partial to the principlea of the French 
goveniinent. The hostility i^aiast America followed a loog 
course of ueutrality adhered to, under the strongest provoca- 
tions, or rather of repeated compliance to France, with which we 
might well tiave been dissatisfied. It was on the face of it, un- 
just vdA wanton; and it was accompanied by those instances of 
sordid corrop^on which shocked and disgusted even the entbnii- 
astic admirers of revolutiouary purity, and thtew a new light on 
the genius of revolutionary government. 

After this, it remains only shortly to remind gentlemen of the 
aggression against Egj'pt, not omitting, however, to notice the cap- 
ture of Malta, in the way to Egypt. Inconsiderable as tbat island 
may be thought, compared with the scenes we have witnessed, 
let it be reniembered, that it is an island of which the govern* 
ment had long been recognised by every state.of Europe, against 
which France pretended no' cause of war, and whose indepen- 
dence was as dear to itself and as sacred as that of any country 
in Europe. It was in fact not unimportant from its local situa. 
tiou to the other powers of Europe, but in proportiot) as any man 
may diminish its importance, the instance will only seive the 
more to illustrate and confirm the proposition which I have 
maintained .^The all-searching eye of the French revolution 
looks to every part of Europe, and every quarter of the world, in 
which can be found an object either of acquisition or plunder. 
Nothing is too great for the temerity of its ambition, nothing too 
small 'or insignidcant for the grasp of its rapacity. Fronjience 
Buonaparte and his army proceeded to Egypt. The attack was 
made^ pretences were held out to the natives of that country In 
the name of the French king, whom they had murdered ; they 
pretended to have the approbation of the grand seignior, whoM 
territories they were violating ; their project was carried on un- 
der the profeasioii of a zet^ for ^lafaometanism ; it was carried 
on by proclaiiniug tbat France had been reconciled to the Mua- 
sulraao iaith, had abjured tbat of Christianity, or, as be in his im- 
pious language termed it, of *' the tect tftic Meuiak." 
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The only plea which they have since bel^ out lo colour this 
atrocious inragion uf a oeutral and friendly territory, is, that it 
wag the Toad to attack the English power in India, lE is most ud- 
questionably true, that this was one and > principal cause of thi> 
uDparalleledoutrage; but snoUier,aRd an equally subs tsn till cause 
(as appears by their own statements), was the division and parU- 
tioD of the territories (^what they tiiought a falling power. It i> 
impossible to dismiss this subject without observing that thisatlack 
gainst Egypt was accompanied by an attack upon the British 
possessions in India, made on true revolutionary principles. 
In Europe, tfae propagation of the principles of France had 
uniformly prepared the way for the progress ofits arms. To' 
India, the lovers of peace had sent the messengers of jacobiDtsm, 
for the purpose of inculcating war in those distant re^ons, on ja- 
roljin principles,andof forming jacobin clubs, which they actually 
succeeded in eetablisfamg, and which in most respects resenAled 
the European model, but which were distinguished by this pecn- 
liarity, that tKey were required to swear in one breath, hatred to 
tyranny, the love of liberty, and the deitrvefion of all kimgi and 
Mvereigna — except the good and faitlfzA ally of tie French re 
public, CiuzBir Tippoo. 

What then was the nature of this system? Wasitany thingbnt 
what I have stated it to be ; an insatiable love of aggrandizement, - 
an implacable spirit of destruction directed against all the civil 
and religious institutions of every country I This is the first mo- 
ving and acting' spirit of the French revolution ; this ia the ^irtt 
which animated it at its birtb, and tbis is tfae spirit which will not 
deseit it till the moment of its dissolution, *' which grew with its 
growth, which strengthened with its strength," but which has not 
abated under its misfortunes, nor declined in its decay ; it has been 
invariably the same in «very period, operating more or less, accord- 
ing as accident or circumstances might assist it ; but it has been 
inberent in the revolution in all its stages, it has equally belonged 
to Brissot, to Robespierre, to TallieR, to Reubel, to Barres, and 
to every oneof the leadcrsof the directory, but to none more tban to 
Buonaparte, iti wliom now all their powers are united. What ai« 
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its characters i Can it tie accident th^t produced tbem i Ho, it 
i* only from the alliaDce of the most horrid print^plea with the 
most, horrid means, that Bucb miierief could have been brought} 
upon Europe. It is this paTodozi which ne must always keep ia 
mind when we are diacusting any qiieation relative to the effects 
of the French revolution. Groaning under every degree of misery, 
the victim of its own crimes^ and as I once before expressed it in 
this bouse, asking pardon of God and of man for the .miseriep 
which it has brought upon itself and others, France still i«t«inB 
(while it ha* neither left means of comfort, nor almost o! subsist-- 
ence to its own inhabitants) oew ajid unexampled means of lan* 
noyance and destnictioo against all the other powers of Europe.' 
Its first fundamental principle was to bribe the poor against the 
rich, 1^ proposing to transfer into new hands, on the delusive noi- 
tion of equality, and in breach of every principle of Justice, the 
whole property of the country ; the practical application of this 
principle wag to devote tiie whole of that property to indiscriou- 
nate plunder, and to make it tbe foundation of a revolutionary 
system of finance, productive in proportion to the misery and de- 
solation which it created. It faas been accompanied by an ud' 
wearied spirit of proselytism, diffusing itself over all tbe nations of 
the earth ; a spirit wtuch can apply itself to all circumstances and 
all situations, which can furnish a list of grievances, and hold out 
a promise of redress equally to all nations, which inspired the 
"teachers of French liberty with the hope of alike recommendiqg 
tbemselves to those who live under the feudal code of the German 
empire ; to the various states of Italy, under, all their different in- 
' stitutions; to the old republican* of Holland, and to the ne^ re> 
publicans of America; to the catholic of Ireland, whom it was to 
deliver from protestant usurpation ; to the protestant of Switzsr* 
land, whom it was to deliver from pofush superstition ; and to tbe 
mussulman of Egypt, whom it was to deliver from. Christian per- 
secution ; to the remote Indian, blindly bigoted to his anctent in- 
stitutions ; and to the natives of Great Britain, enjoying the per- 
fectioif of practical freedom, and justly attached to their constitit- 
tion, from tbe joint result of habit, of reason, and of experietioe. 
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TliaUst and dutiagBisbiiigfeattiTaisa perfidy, which nothing can 
tod, which no tie of treaty, no sense of the principles grnerallj 
received among nations, no obligationt human or divine, can re* 
strain. Thus qualified, thus armed for destraction, the genius 
of the French revolutioiimBrchedforth, the terror and dismay of 
the world. Every nation has in its turn been the witness, many 
have been the victims of its principles,' and it is lefcfor us to de- 
cide, whether we wilt compromise with sncb a danger, while we 
haVe yet resources to supply the sinews of war, while the heart' 
and spirit of the country is yet unbroken, and while we have t^e 
means of calling farUi and supporting a powerful cowiperation ia 
Europe. 

Much more might be said on this part of the subject ; but H 
what I have said already is a ^thful; though only an imperfect 
sketch of those excesiesuid outrages, which even history itself will 
hereafter be unable fully to record, and a just representation of 
t^e principle and source from- which they originated, will any 
tnan say that we ought to acxept a-precarious security against so ~ 
tromendoua a dangeii Much more will he pretend, after the ex- 
perience of all that has passed, in the different stages of the french 
revolution, that we ought to be deterred from probing this gfeat 
([tieition to the bottom, and from examimng, vritbout ceremony . 
or disguise, whether the change which has recently taken place 
in- France, is- sufficient now to give security, not against a com- 
mim danger, but against such a danger as that which I have de> 
Mxibed I 

In ^camining this part of the subject^ let it be remembered^ 
that there is one other characteristic of the French revolution, as 
striking as its dreadful and destructive principles, I mean the in- 
stability of its government, wliich has been of itself sufficient to de- 
stroy all reliance, if an; »ic)i reliance could, at auy time, have 
been placed on Ibe good faith of any of its rulen. Such has been 
the incredible rapidity with wliich the revolutions id France have 
SBCceeded each other, that I believe the names of those who have 
successively exercised obwilule power, under the pretence of Ii> 
ber%r, aiS to be numberedby the years of tiie revolution ; and 
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each of the new constitutions, which, under the same pretence, 
has, in its turn, bwn imposed by force on France, every one of 
which ,Blike was founded upon principles which professed to be 
uuiversal, and was. intended to be eslablisbed aad perpetoated 
among all tbe nations of tbe earth-'-each of these will be-foond^ 
upon an avenge, to have tud about two. years, at the. period of, 
its duration. 

Under this revolutiouary system, accompanied with Uiia per* 
petual fluctuatioii and change, both in tbe form of the govem- 
inent and in the persons of the rulers, what is the security wbich 
has hitherto existed, and what new security is now offered I ■ Be- 
fore an answer is given to thisquestion, let me sum up tbe history 
of all the revolutionary governments of France, and of their cha- 
racters io relation to other powers, in words more emphatical th^n 
any which Icould use — thememorable words pronouhced, on the 
eve of this last constitution, by the orator * who was selected to 
report to an assembly, surrounded by a file of grenadiers, the new 
form of liberty which it was destined to enjoy under the auspices 
-of general Buonapart^. From this reporter, tbe mouth and organ 
of tbe new government, we learn this important lesson :— " It ii 
easy to conceive why peace was not concluded before tbe esta. 
blishment of tbe constitutional government. Tlie ouly govem- 
nentwhicb then existed, described itself as revoluttooary ; it was, 
in fact, only the tyranny of a few men who were soon overthrowa 
by others, and it consequently presented no stability of principlec 
or of views, no security either wiib respect to men, or with respect 
to tbin^. 

'* It should seem that that BtabiUty and that security ought to 
have existed front the establishment, and as the eS«ct, of the coiw 
stitutional system ; and yet they did not exist more, perhaps even 
less, than they liad done before. Id truth, we did make some par- 
tial treaties, we signed acontinental peace, and a general cougresa 
was held to. confirm it; but these treaties, these diplomatic coa- 

' *.Vide8peechof Boulay4elaMearlheiin tha Counnlof ^e Hundred, 
U St. Cloud, ]9.tli Bnuuaire (9tli NoTenbcr), 1799. 
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ftfTSDces, appear to hftve been tlte nnrce of a new war, more in- 
TCterate and more Moody than before. 

" Belbre the 18th Fructidor (4th September) of tbe 5th jrear^ 
the French goveraoaent exhibited to foreign nation so nncertua an 
existmtce, that they refnied to treat with it. After thb great 
event, the whole power was absorbed in tbe Directory ; the legifr 
lative body can hardly be said to have existed : treaties of peace 
were broken, and war carried every where, without that body 
having any share in those measui^. The same Directory, after 
having intimidated all Europe, and destroyed, at its pleasure, se* 
veral governments, neither knowing how to make peace nr war, or 
how even to establish itself, was overturned by a breath, on tbo 
IStb P^irial (I8th June), to make rocfm for other men, influ- 
enced, perhaps, by different views, or who might be governed 
by different principles. 

" Judging, then, only from notorious facts, tlie French go- 
vemmeat must be considered as exhibiting nothing fixed, neither 
in respect to men or to things." 

Here, ^n, is the picture, down to the period of the last re- 
volution, o( the' state of France, under all its successive govern* 
ments! 

Having Uken a view of what it was, let us now examine what it 
is. In the first place, we see, as has been truly stated, a change 
idtbe description and formof tbe sovereign authority; a supreme 
power is placed at the head of this nominal republic, with a more 
open avowd of military despotism than at any former period; with 
a more open and undisguised abondoooient of the names and pre- 
tences under which that despotism long attempted to conceal 
itself. The different institutions, republican in their form and ap- 
pearance, which were before the instruments of that despotism, 
are now annihilated ; they have given way to the absolute power 
of one man, concentrating in himself all the authority of the 
state, and differing from other monarchs only in this, that, as my 
Itonourable friend* truly stated it, he wields a sword instead of a 
sceptre. What then is the confidence we are to derive either frOM 
* Mr. Canuiiig. 
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the frame of the governmcfit, or (mm Iha character aiul pwt 
conduct of the person nho is now the abM^ate ruler of 
France i 

Had ne seen a man, of whom we had bo previous knoFl^dge, 
suddenly inveBted with the sovereiga authority of the country; 
invited with the power of taxation, with the power of the gword, 
the power of war and peace, the unlimited power of commanding 
the resources,' of disposing of the lives and fortunes of every man 
m France ; if we had seen, at the some moment, all the inferior 
Machinery of the revolution, which, under the variety of succes- 
nve ahocks,liad kept the iiystem in motion, still remaining entire, 
all that, by requisition and plunder, had'given activity to the re- 
volntlouary system of finance,- and had furnished the m^ans of 
creating an army, byconverting every man, wbo'waaof age to 
bear arms, mto a soldier, not for the defence of his own country, 
but for the sake of carrying unprovoked war ipto turroundiDg 
countries ; if we bad seen all the subordinate instruments of ja- 
cobiupover subsisting in their full force, and retaining (to use 
the French phrase) all their original organization-; and had then 
observed this single change in the conduct of their afiairs, that 
tliere was now one man with no rival to thwart hb measures, 
no colleague to divide his powers, no council to control his 
operations, no liberty of speaking or writing, no expression of 
public opinion to check or influence his conduct; under such cir- 
cumstances, should we be wrong to pause, or wait for the evi- 
dence of ^ts and experience, before we consented to trust our 
safety to the forbearance of a single man, in such a situation, an^ 
to relinquish those means of defence which have hitherto carried 
ns safe through all the storms of the revolution i if we were to 
ask what are the principles and character of ,tkis stranger, to 
vhom fortune has suddenly committed the concerns of a great 
and powerful nation t ' 

But is this the actual state of the present questi<Hif Are we 
talking o( a stranger of whom we have heard nothing t Ho, Sir ; 
we have heard of Kim; we, and Europe, and the world, have 
heard bolbof him and of the satellites bywhom he is surround- 
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ed f and it U imtKMBlble to discuss fairly the propriety of any aa- 
)wer which could be raturned to bis oTerturea of negociation, 
without taking into consideration the inferences to be drawn froia 
bis persoaal character and conduct. I know it is the foahioii with 
some gentlemen to represent any reference to topics of this na- 
ture as invidious and initatingi but the truth is, that they rise 
unavoidably out of the very nature of the question. Would it 
have been possible for ministers to discbarge their duty, inof^ 
feriog their advice to their Sovereign, either for accepting or de- 
clining negociation, without talcing into their account the reliance 
to be placed on the disposition and the principles of the person i 
on whose disposition and principles the security to be obtained by 
treaty must, in the present circumstaDces, principally depend ? of 
would they act honestly or candidly towards parliament and to- 
wards the couDtry,if, having been guided by these considerations, 
they forbore to stale publicly and distiocily the real gronndu 
which have influenced their decision ; and if^ from a false deli- 
cacy and groundless tiipidity, they purposely declined an exami- 
UBtion of a point, the most essential towards enabling parliament 
to foroQ a just determination on so important a subject? 

What opinion, then, are we led to fona of the [^eteiisions of 
Uie CoDBi^l to those particular qualities which, in the official note, 
are represented as affording us, from his personal character, the 
B.urest pledge of peace? We are told, this is his tecond- attempt At 
geperal pacification. Let us see, for a, moment, how this teamd 
attempt has been conducted. There is, indeed, as the learned 
geatlemao has said, a word in the first declaration which refers to 
general peace, and which. states this to be the second time in 
which the Consul has endeavoured to accomplish that object ■ 
We thought fit, for the reasons which have been assigned, to de- 
cline altogether the proposalof treating, under the present circumT 
Stances ; but we, at the same time, ex{»^ssly stated, that, when- 
ever tbe moment for treaty should arrive, we would in no case 
treat, but in conjunction with our allies. Our general refusal<to 
negociat&at the present moment did not prevent the Consul from 
renewing bis overtures; but were they renewed for tbe purpose 
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of genenl pacification } Though be had tuoted at general peace 
in tbe terau of his first note ; tboagh ne had shewn, bj oar an- 
nrer, that we deemed negociation, even fer geueral peace, at this 
moment* ina^misaible; though we added, tbat, even at aaj fu- 
ture period, we would treat only in conjunction with our allies ; 
«bat waa the proposal contained in his last note P'^To treat, not 
hr general peace, \>iU ioi a aeparate peace between Great Britdn 
snd France. 

Such was tbe second attenapt to effect general pacificatiun : a 
proposal fora teparate treaty with Great Britain. 'What bad been 
tbe first?— Tbe conclusion o! & separate treaty with Austria; and, 
in additiob to tbis fact, there are two anecdotes connected with 
the conclusion of this treaty, wbicb are sufficient to illustrate the 
disposition of tbis pacificator of Europe. Tbis veiy treaty of 
Campo Formio was ostentatiously professed to be concluded with 
the Emperor, for tbe purpose of enabling Buonaparte to take the 
commtuid of tbe army of EugUnd, and to dictate a separate peace 
with tbis country on the banks of tbe Thames. But there is tbis 
additional circumstance, singular beyond all cooceptioni consi- 
dering that we are now referred to the trea^ of Campo Formio as 
a proof of the personal disposition of tbeConsuI to general peace : 
he sent his two conRdenlial and chosen friends, BcrMiVr and 
Mongf, chafed to communicate to the Directory tbis treaty of 
Campo Formio ; to announce to them, that one enemy was hum- 
bled, thatthe war with Austria was terminated, and, therefore, 
that DOW was tbe moment to prosecute their operations against 
this country; they used, on this occasion, tbe memorable words, 
*• the Kingdom of Great Britain and the French republic cannot 
tjnst together" Tbis, I say, was the solemn declaration of tbe 
deputies and ambassadors of Buonaparte himself, offering to tbe 
Directoiy the first fruits of this first attemjit at general padfi- 
catioR. 

So much for bis disposition towards general pacification : let 
DS loofc next at the part bo has taken in tbe different sOges oif the 
French revolution, and let us then judge whether we are to look 
to bim, as tbe security against revolutionary principles ; let us de- 
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ternune what reliance we can place on his eogagemeDta vith 
other couutrieii when we see bow he has obMrved his engage* 
meoU to bis own. When the conidtation of the thinl year «a« 
eBtablisbed under Barrasi that constitution was imposed by tbe 
armsofBuonapartet tben commanding tbeanuyof tbeTriamvi- 
rate in Paris. To tliat constitution he then rarore fidelity. How 
often be has repeated tbe same oath, I know not ; but twice, at 
least, we know that be has not only repeated i t himselfi buitender* 
ed it to others, under circumstances too striking not to be stated. 
Sir, tbe house canuot have forgotten tbe revolution of the fourth 
of September, which produced the dismissal of Lord Malmsbuty 
from Lisle. How was that revolution procured ! It was pro* 
cured chiefly by the promise of Buonaparte (in tbe name of bis 
army), decidedly to support the Directory in those measures 
which led to the iufringement and violalion of every t.biug that 
tbe authors of tbe constitution ol 179^* or its adherents, could 
consider as fundamental^ and which eitaUished a ^stem of de* 
ipotif m inferior only to that now realized in his own person. Im- 
mediately before this event, in the midst of the desolation and 
bloodshed of Italy, be bad received tbe sacred present of new. 
banners from tbe Directory ; he delivered them to his army with 
this exhortation:- " Let us swear; (etiow soldierS) by tbe manes 
of the patriots who have died by our side, eternal hatred to tbe 
enemies of the constitution of tbe third year :" That very constt. 
Mition which he soon after enabled the Directory to violate, and 
which, at tbe bead of his grenadiers, he baa now finally destroyed. 
Sir, that oath was again renewed, in tbe midst of that veiy scene 
to which I have last referred ; the oath of fidelity to (be consti- 
tution of the third year was adminbtered to all the members of 
tbe assembly then sitting (under tbe terror of the. bayonet), as the 
solemn preparation for tbe business of the day ; and tbe morn- 
ing was ushered in with swearing attachment to tbe constitution, 
that tbe evening might close witb its destruction. 

If we carry our views out of France, and look at Ae dreadful 
- catalogue of all tbe breaches of treaty, all tbe acts of perfidy at 
which I have only glanced, ^nd.irhicb are preaisely commensurate 
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wkb the namber oi treiUin which the repablic bare made (for 
I have umgbt in vain for any one which itbaamadeandwUchit 
baanotbroketi); if we trace the history of them all irom tbebe- 
^niiing of the revolation to the present time, or if we select those 
wbich have been accompaaied by the tnoststrocious cruelty, aitd 
marked the most strongly with the cbaracterisdc features of the re- 
.T^Iudon, the name of Buonaparte will be found allied to more of 
tfaem than that of any otiier tfaat can be handed down in the his- 
tory of the crimes and miseries of the last ten years. His name 
will be recorded with the horrors committed in Italy, in the me- 
tnorable caropaigo of 1796 and 1797, in the Milanese, in Geqpa, 
in Modena, in Tosciny, in Rome, and in Venice. 

His entrance into Lombardy was announced by a solemn prO' 
daniation, issued on the 27th of April,- 1796, which terminated 
with these words : " Nations -of Italy ! the French army is come 
to break your chains ; the French are the friends of the people id 
every country ; your religion, your property, yonr customs, shall 
be respected." Tliis was followed by a second proclamation, 
dated from Milan, 20 th of May, and signed " Buonaparte," in these 
terms : " Respect for property and personal security, respect for 
Ae reli^on of conutries ; these are the sentiments of ibe govem- 
(aeDt of the French republic, and of the army of Italy. The 
French, victorious, consider the nations of Lombardy as tfaeir 
brothers." In testimooy of this fraternity, and to fulfil the solemn 
pledge of respecting propt;rty, this very proclatnation imposed on 
the Milanese a provisional contribution to the- amount uf twenty 
millions Bflivr'eB, 6rnearone million sterling; and snccessive »• 
actions were afterwards levied on that single state to the amount, 
in the whole, of near six millions slerling. The regsrd to religioii 
and to the costoms of the country was manifested with the same 
scrupulouE fidelity. The churcbes-w^e given up to indiscrimi- 
nate plunder. Every religious and charitable fOnd, every public 
treasure wus confiscated. The country was made the scene of 
every species of disorder and rapine. The priests, the established 
forta of worship, all the objttcfs of religiotn reverence, were openly 
Insulted by the French troops; at Povia, psirticutarly, the tomb 
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of St. Anguitine, wbich the lahabitaiitB nere accustomed to view 
with peculiar veoeration, was mutilated and defaced., Thislaat 
proTocation having routed the resentment of tfae people, tbey Sew 
to armii surrounded the French garrison, and took tbem prisoiten, 
but carefully abstained from offering auy violence to a single sol- 
dier. In revenge for this conduct, Buonaparte, then on his maicli 
to the Mindo, suddenly returned, collected hit troops, and car* 
ried the extremity of military execution over the country : be 
burnt the town of Benasco, and maBucred eight hundred of its 
inhabitants; he marched to Pavia,tool[ it by storm, and delivered 
it aver to general plunder, and published , at the same mometit, m 
proclamation, of the 36th of May, ordering his troops to shoot 
all those who had noi laid down their arms, and taken aa oatk- 
of«bedience, and to burn every village where the roc«iii should 
be. sounded, and to put its inhabitants to death. 

The transactions with Modena were on a smaller scale, but ia 
the same character. Buonaparte began by signmg a treaty, bf 
which Cbe dulte of Modena was to pay twelve millions of livtei^ 
and neutrality was promised him in return: this was soon foUow^ 
' ed by the persooal arrest of the duke, and by a fresh extortioa of 
two hundred thousand, sequins ; after this he was permitted, oa 
iQte payment of a further sum, to sign another treaty, called 4 
Convattion dt Sueret/, which was of course was only the pcelude 
to tbe repetition of siaiilar exactions. 

Nearly at the same period, in violation of the ri^ts of oeutralt ' 
ty, and of fhe treaty which had been concluded between tt« 
French republic and the grand duke of Tuscany in the precediof 
year, and in breach of a positive promise given only a few day* 
before, the French army forcibly took possession of Leghorn, for 
tbe purpose of seiziug the British pruperty which was deposited 
there, and confiscating it as prize ; and' shortly after, whea 
Buonaparte agreed to evacuate Leghorn in return for the evacoK- 
tion of the island' of Elbe, which was in the possession of the 
British troops, he insisted upon a separate article, by which, is 
addition to the plunder before obtained, by the infraction of the 
law of nations, it was stipulated, that tbe grand duke should pay 
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to the French the oxpenee, which they had incurred by thia 
vaaion of his territory. 

Id the proceedings towards Genoa, we shall findnot oolyacoii* 
tinuation of the same system of extortion and pluDder (is violation 
of the Golemn pledge contained in the proclamations already ie> 
feired to), but a striking instance of the revolutionary means em- 
ployed for the destruction of independentgovemments. A F/endi 
minister was at that time resident at Genoa, which was ackiiow 
ledged by France to be in a state of neutrality and friendship : in 
breach of this neutrality, Buonaparte began, in the year 179^, 
with the demaud of a loan; he afterwards, from the month of 
September, required and enforced the payment of a monllily 
subsidy, to the amount which he thought proper to stipulate; 
these exactions were accompanied by repeated assurances and 
protestations of triendsbip ; they were followed, in May IT'PTi 
by a conspiracy against the government, fomented by the emissa- 
ries of the French embassy, and conducted by the partisans of 
France, encouraged and afterwards protected by the French 
minister. The conspirators failed in their first attempt ; over- 
powered by the courage and voluntary exertions of the inliatiitants, 
their force was dispersed, and many of their number were arrest- 
ed. Buonaparte instantly considered the defeat of the conspira- 
tors as an act of aggression against the French republic ; he dis- 
patched an aidnje-camp with an order to the senate of this inde* 
pendent state ; first, to release all the French who were detained ; 
secondly, to punish those who had arrested them ; thirdly, to 
declare that diey had had no share in the insurrection ; and 
fourthly, to disarm the people. Several French prisoners were im- 
mediately released, and a proclamation was preparing to disarm 
the inhabitants, when, by a second note, Buonaparte required ihe 
arrest of the three Inquisitors of state, and immediate alterations 
~ in the constitu^on ; be accompanied this with an order to the 
French minister to quit Genoa, if his commands were not imme- 
diately carried into execution; at the same moment, his troops 
entered the territory of the republic, and shortly after the coun- 
cils, intimidated and overpowered^ abdicated their functions. 
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Three deputies were then sent to BnooBpaite to receive from him 
a new constitution : on the 6th of June, after the conferences at 
Montebellb, he signed a coavention, or rather issued a decree. 
by which he fixed the new form of tlieir government ; he himself 
named provisionally all the members who were to compose it, and 
he required the payment'of seven millions of livres, as the priee 
of the subversion of their constitution, and their independence. 
These transactions require but one short comment : it is' to be 
fouad in the official account given of Uiem at Paris, whieh is iti 
these memorable words : " General Buonaparte hu pursned the 
only line of conduct which could be allowed in the representative 
of a nation, which has supported the war only to procure the 
solemn acknowledgement of the right of oationt, to change the 
form of their goveropient. He contributed nothing towards the 
revoludon of Grenoa, but he seiied the first moment to acknow- 
ledge the new goverotnent, as soon as he saw that it was the re- 
sult of the wishes of the people."* 

It is onnecessaiy to dwell on the wanton attacks agunst Rome 
under the direction -of Buonaparte himself, in the year ITS^, and 
in the beginning of 1797, which led first, to tt^e treaty of Tolen- 
tino, concluded by Buonaparte, io which, by enormous sacrifices, 
the Pope was allowed to purchase the itclcnowledgement of hit 
antfaority, as a sovereign prince ; and secondly, to the Tiolation 
of that very treaty, and to the subversion of the papal authority 
by Joseph Buonaparte, the brother and the agent of the general, 
and the minister of the French republic to the ho^ see : A trans- 
action accompanied by outrages and insults towards the pion* 
and venerable Pontiff (in spite of the sanctity of hisage and the ' 
unsullied j>urity of his character), which even to a protestant, 
seemed hardly short of the guilt of sacrilege. 

But of all the disgusting and tragical scenes which took place in 
Italy, in the course of the period I am describing,' those which 
passed at Venice are perhaps the most striking, and the most, 
characteristic: in May, 179^, the French army, under Buona- 
parte, in the full tide of its sucpess against ttie Austriftns, first 
•i * Redactenr Official, June 30, 1191. f 

, TOL, HI; . _ & 
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approadied the territories of this republic, which, from the com- 
mencemeDt of die wsr, hod observed a ri^d Deutrahlj. Their 
entrance on these territories was, as usual, accompanied by ft 
solemn proclamation in the name of their general. " Buonaparte 
to the republic of Venice." ■ " It is to deliver the finest country 
in Europe from the iron yoke of the proud house of Austria, that 
Ute French army has braved jibstacles the most difficult ta snr- 
mount. Victory iu union with justice has crowned its efforts. 
The wreck of the enemy's army has retired behind the Mincto. 
The French army, in order to follow them, passes over ibe Va- 
ritory of the republic of Venice; but it will nevn forget, that 
antient friendship unites the two republics. Religion, govern, 
ment, costoms, and property, shall be respected. That the peo> 
pie may be without ^tprehension, the most severe discipline shall 
' be maintiuned. All that may be provided for tb& army shall be 
faithfully paid' for'in money, ,The geneial-in-chief engages the 
officers of the republic of Venice, the magistrates, and the priests, 
to make known these sentiments to the pcopk, in order, that 
confidence may cement that friendship which has so Vong united 
the two nations, ftuthful in the path of honour, as in that of vie* 
lory. The French soldier is terrible only to the enemies of bii 
liber^ and his government. Buonaparte." 

This proclamation was followed by exactions similar to thoM 
which were practised against Genoa, by the renewal of Mmil«« 
professions of friendship, and the use of similar means to excite in> 
surrections. At length, in the spring of 1 797, occasion was taken 
from disturbances thus excited, to forge, in the name of the Ve> 
oetian government, a proclamation,* hostile to Franije ; and this 
proceeding was made the ground for military execution against 
the country, and for efTectingby force the subversion of its antient 
government and the establishment of the democratic forms of the 
French revoluUon. This revolution was sealed by a treaty, signed 
in May, 1797, between Buonaparte and commissioners appointed 
on the part of tbe new and revolutionary government of Venice. 

* VUeAcccHiDtoftiiiitiBatactiwi.inUiGProcUnuitiOD of the Senate of 
^Teoice, AprU IS, 1798. 
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By the second and third secret articles of this treaty, Venice 
agreed ta give as a raos<>m, to secure itself BgnioBt all &rther ez- 
actioDs or demands, the sum of three mitliong of IPvres in money, 
the value of three millions more in articles of naval supply, and 
three ships of the line ; and it receiyed in retorn the assurances of 
the friendship and support of the French republic. Immediately 
after the signature of this treaty, the arseilBl, the library, and 
the palace of St. Marc, were ransactied and plundered, and heavy 
Additional cootributioDs were imposed upon its inhabitants: and, 
in not more than four months afterwards, this very, republic of 
Venice, united by alliance to Prance, the creature of Buonaparte 
^limsrir, from whom it had received the present of French liberty, 
was by the same Buonaparte transfetred, under the treaty ef 
Campo Formio, to " that iron yoke of the proud house of Aus- 
tria," to deliver it from which be had represented in his first 
proclamation to be the great object of all his operations. 
Sir, all this Is followed by the memorableexpedttion into Egypt, 

- which I mention, not merely because it forms a principal article 
in the catalogue of those acts of violence and perfidy in which 
Buonaparte has been engaged ; not merely because it was an w 
lerprise peculiarly his own, of which he was himself the plannerj 
Uie executor, and the betrayer ; but ctuefly because, when from 
thence he retires to a different scene to take possession of a new 
throne, from which he is to spealc upon an equali^ with the kings 
and governors of Europe, he leaves behind him, at the moment o£ 
his departure, a specimen, which cannot be mistaken, of bis prin- 
ciples, of negociation . The intercepted correspondence, which has 
been alluded to in this debate, seems to afford the strongest 

~ {round to believe, that his offers to the Turkish government to eva- 
cuate Egypt were made solely with a view " to gam time*;" that 
theratificationof any treaty on thissubject was tobe delayed with 
the view of finally eluding its performance, if any change of cir' 
cnmstances favourable to the French should occur in the interval. 
But whatever gentlemen may think of the intention with wbtcb 

' these oSen were made, there will at least beno question with 
* Tide " Intercepted Letters &em Stjpt," 
Si 
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respect to the credit due to those profesBjoni by which he eudea- 
voured to {)rove, in ^[ypt, his pacific diBposltiona. He expressly . 
enjoins his «uccessor, strongly aad steadily to insist in all his tn^ 
tercourse with the Turks, that he came to E^pt with no hostile 
(lesignt^nd that be never meant to keep possession of the country; ' 
while, on the opposite page of the same instructions, he states iii 
the most unequivocal manner his regret at the discomfiture of bis 
lavourite project of colonizing Egypt, and of mitintaining it as a 
territorial acquisition! Now, Sir, if in any note addressed (o the 
Grand Vizier, or the Sultan, Buonaparte had claimed credit for 
the sincerity of his professions, that he. forcibly invaded Egypt 
withno'viewhostileto Turkey, and solely for the purpose of mo- 
lesting the British interests ; is ther^ any one argument now used 
to induce us to believe his present professions to us, which might 
not have been equally urged on that occasion t* the Turltisb go- 
vermnent ? Would not those professions have been equally sup- ' 
, ported by solemn asseverations, by the same reference which is 
now m^de to personal character, with this single difference, that 
they would then have been accompanied with one instance less 
. of that perfidy, which we have bad occasion to trace in this veiy 
transaction? 

It is unnecessary to say more with respept to the credit doe to 
his profestioas, or the reliance to be placed on his general cha- 
racter : but it will, perhaps, be argued, that, whatever maybe his 
character, or whatever has been his past conduct, he has now an 
interest in making and preserving peace. That he has' an interest 
in making peace is at -best but a doubtful proposition, and that he 
has a» interest in preserving it is still more uncertain. ThatitN 
his interest to negociate, I do not indeed deny i it is bis interest 
above all to engage this country in separate negociation, in order 
to loosen and dissolve the whole system of confederacy on the 
Continent, to palsy, at once, the arms of Russia or of Austna^o' 
of any other country that o^gbt look to you for support i and 
then eiljier to break o^ his separate treaty, or if he should 
have concluded it, to apply tfaa lesson which is taught in tv* 
Ktiool of policy in Egypt ; and to revive, at bis pleasure, those 
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claims of indemnification which may /uce been reurved to tome 
happier period'. 

This is precisely the interest wfaicb.he has in negociatioD ;biit od 
what grounds are we to be convinced that he hai an interest in 
concluding and obstirvisg a solid and permanent pacification ) 
Under all the ciriium stances of his penonal character, and hi^ 
newly acquired' power, what other security has he for retaining 
, that ponet-, but the sword } His hold upon Prance is the sword, 
and he has no other. Is he connected with the soil, OT' with' the 
habitS) the ^foctjons, or the prejndicea of the coHUtry i He is a 
'Stranger, a foreigner, and an usurper; be unites in his own person 
every thing that a pure Republican must detest ; every thing that 
u enraged Jacobin has abjured ; every thing that a sincere and 
faithful Royalist must feel as an insult. Ifbeisopposedatany time 
in his career, what is his appeal ? He appeah to hit Jbrtune ; in 
other words, to bit ar-my and bis sword. Placing, then, his whole 
reliance upon military support, can be afford to let his military re- 
nown pass away, to let his laurels wither, to let the memory of his 
achievements sink io obKurity ? Is it certain that wi(h his army 
confiped within France, and restrained from inroads upon her 
neiglibours, be can rabiatain, at his devotion, a force sufficiently 
numerous to support bis power } Having no object but tbe pos- 
session of absolute dominion, no passion but military glory, is it 
certain, that be can feel such an interest in permanent peace, ai 
would justify us in laying down our arms, reducing our expense, 
and relinquishing our means of security, on the faith of his en- 
gagemeqlts ? Do we believe, that after the conclusion of peace, 
he would not still sigh over the lost tropbiesof Egypt, wrested from 
him by the celebrated -victdry of Aboukir, and tlie brilBont ex* 
ertions of that heroic baud of British seamen, whose Influence an3 
. example rendered the Turkish troops invincible at Acre I Can be 
forget, that the efiect of these' exploits enabled Austria and Rus- 
- sia,' in one campaign, to recover from France all which she bad. 
acquired by his' victories, to dissolve the charm, which, for a time, 
fascinated Europe, and to shew tbait their generals, contending in 
t Vidt"lDtercepled Letter) from Esypt," 
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a just csute, could efhcei even by their lacceu and tQeirmiliUry ■ 
glory, the moat dazzling triumphs of his victories and desolating 
ambition i 

Can vebelievciwitb these impresnonsonbis mind, that if, after 
s year, eighteen mOntfas, or two years, of peace had elapsed, he 
should be tempted by the appearance of a'fresb insurrectioo in 
Ireland, encouraged by renewed and -uareitruned communtcation 
with France, and fomented by the fresh infusion of jacobin priit- 
ciples ; if we wera at such a moment withont a fleet to watch the 
ports of Prance, or to guard the coasts of frelaod, without a dis- 
posable anny, ot an embodied militia, capable of supplying a 
speedy and adequate reinforcement, and that he had suddenly the • 
meansof transporting thithera body of twenty or thirty thousand 
French troops; can we believe, that at such a mon^nt hia am- 
Utionandvmdicttvespint would be restrained by the recollection 
of engagements, or the obli^tioo of treaty } Or, if in some new 
crius of difficulty and danger to the Ottoman empire, with no 
Britisbnavyio the Mediterranean, no confederacy formed, no force 
ctdlected to support it, .an opportunity should present itself for 
resuming the abandoned expedition to Egypt, for renewing the 
avowed and fawurite project of conquerittg and colonizing that 
rich and fertile country, and of opening the way to wound some 
oftfaevitalioterests of England, and to plunder the treasures of 
the East, in order to fill the bankrupt coffers of France, would it 
be the interest of Bnon^arte, under such circumstances, or his 
principles, bis moderation, his love of peace, his aversios to con- 
quest, and his r^ard for the independence of other nations- 
would it be all, or any of these that would secure us agaihst an 
attempt, which would leave us oifly (Ife qptibn of submitting, 
without a stru^le, to cerfainlosBanddisgrace,orof repewingtbe 
contest which we had prematurely terminated, an^ renewing it 
without allies, without preparation, with diminished means, and 
with increased difficulty and haiard { 

Hitherto I haveapok^D only of the reliance whicfiwecan place 
qn the professions, the ch&iacter, and the conduct of the present 
First Consul ; but it recaains to oonsider the itobUity of his (fowjcr. 
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The rcTolntioD hai besD marked throughoutbymTapidBtiecesnoa 
ofnew depositikri«B of public authority, each snppluitinghU pftde- 
ceHor: whatgronudsfa&Te we as jret to believe that tlua new uaor- 
pation, more, odious eud more undiaguiaed than all that picceded 
it, will be more duraUef Is it that we rely on the particular pro- 
viaiotis contained in the code of the pretended constitution, which 
was protdaimed ai accepted by the French people, u soon as the 
garrisoo of Paris declared their determination to exterminate all - 
ita enemiei, and before any of iu articles could even be known 
to half the country, vhoK consent was required for its eatablisb* 
mental 

I wiU not pretend to enquire deeply into the nature and eSecta 
of a constitution, which can hardly be regarded but ai a fsrce and 
a mockery. If, however, it coold be snpgoeed that its proriucKiB 
were to have any effect,it seedu equally adapted to two puipoaea; 
thatofgivi^ to its founder for a time ao absolute and nncnntroU 
led aotbority, and that of laying the certain foundation of fiitnre 
lUsnnion and discord, which, if tbey once prevail, must render tbe 
exercrse of all tbe authority under the constitution impotsii:^, 
and leave no appeal but to the sword. 

Is then^Utary despotism that which we are accustoiiied to - 
consider as.a stable form of government? In allagesoftheworld, 
jt baa been attended with the least stability to the persons who 
exercised il, and with the most rapid successionofcbangesaad revo- 
lutions. Tbe advocates of the French revolution boasted in its out* 
set, that by their new system tbey had faraished a security forever, 
not to France only, but to all co'uatries in the world, against mili- 
tary despotism ; ibat the force of standing armies was vain and 
deluiiye ; that no artificial power could resist public opinion ; and 
that it was upon tbe foundation of public opinion alone that any 
fovecbntent could stand* I believe, that in. this instance, as ia 
every other, the progress of the French revolution bos belied its 
professions ; but so far from its being a proof of tbe prevalence of 
public opinion against military force, it is, instead of tbe proof, the 
strongest exception from that doctrine, which appears in the his- 
tory of the world. Through ail tbe stages of the revolution mUi- 
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tary force tuis ^verned ; public opinipii bu icorcely been heard. 
But still I consider this m only an exception from a general tmth * 
X still believe,' that, in every civilized country (not enalsved by a 
jacobin bction), public opinion ig the only sure support of any 
govemraent: I believe- tbis nith tbe more satisfsFtion, from a 
conviction, that if this contest is bappily teroiinated, the establish- . 
' cd govemments of Europe will stand upon that rock firmer tbaa 
ever; and whatever may be ithe defects of any particular consti- 
tution, those who live under it will prefer its continuance to the 
experiment of cbuiges which may plunge Uien in tbe unfatbom-f 
abic abyss of revolution, or extricate tbem from it, only to expose 
them to tbe terrors of military despo^sm. And to apply this to 
Fruice, I see no reason to believe', that the present nsurpatioa 
will be qiore permanent than any otber mUitary despotism, 
wbich has been establiibed fay tbe same m^ans; and wi^h tb? same 
defianceof public opinion. 

What, then; is tbe inference I draw Irom all that I have now 
•tated } Is it, that we will in no case treat with Bnonaparle i I 
Bay no such thing. But I say, as has been said in the answer re* 
turned to U>e Trench note, that- we ought to wait for txferienet, 
and the evvknce i^Jacit, before we are convinced tlikt such a 
treaty is admissible. The circumstances I have stated, would well 
justify US if we should be slow in being convinced ; but on a qne> 
tion of peace and war, everything depends upon degree, and u^o 
comparison. If, on the one hand, there should be. an appearance 
'tfait-the policy of France is at length guided by difierent maxima 
from those which have hitherto prevailed ; if we should hereafter 
see signS'Of stability in the government, which are not nok to be 
traced; if the progress of the allied army should not call forth 
tnch a spirit in France, as to make it probable that the act of tbe 
countryitseifwilldestraythesystem now prevailing; if the danger, 
the difficulty, the risk of continuing the contest, 'should i&crease, 
vhileihe hopeof complete ultimate success should be diminished ; 
all these, in their due place, are copsiderations, which, with my- 
self and ({ can answer for it) with every one of my colleagues, will 
have their juit weight. But at present these coneideralions all 
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operate one way ; at pmeat there ii nothing from which we caA 
presage a &TOurable disposition to change in the French coun- 
cils: There i( the greatest reason to relyoDponerfulco-operatioii' 
from our allies ; there are the strongest marks of a dipotition ia 
the interior of France to actiTe resistance against this new tyran- 
ny ; and there is every groand to believe, On reviewing our aitua- 
tftoj and thatof the enemy, that if we are ultioMtely disappoint. - 
ed of that complete success which we are at present entitled to 
hope, the GODtinuaoce of the contest,' instead of making our 
sitoation comparatively worse, will have made it comparative!/ 
beUer. 

' If, toeo, lamasked, bowloDgarew^topersevereio thewu!! 
can obly say, that no period cah be accurately assigned beforehand. 
CoDsiddring tbe importance of obtaining complete security for the 
objects for which if e contend, we ought not to be discoursed too 
soon : but on the otber hand, conuderipg the importance of not 
impairiogandesbaustingthe radical strength of the country, there 
are limits beyond which we ought not to persist, and-wbich we 
can determine oaly by estimating and comparing fiurly, from 
time to time, the degree of security to be obtuned by treaty, and 
tbe risk and disadvantage of continuing the contest. 

But, Sir, there are some gentlemen in tbe house, who seem to 
'consider it already certain, that the ultimate success td which I 
am looking is unattainable : they suppose us contending only for 
the restoration of the Frenph monarchy, which they believe to be 
impracticable) and deny to be desirable for this country. We have - 
been asked in the course of this debate, do you think you p^ im- 
pose monarchy upon Erance, agunst the will of the nation t I 
never thought it, I tiever hoped it,' I tfever wished it ; I have 
thought, I have faoped, I have wished, that tbe time might come 
when the efect of the anps of th^ allies might so far overpower 
tbe military force which keeps France in bondage, as to give vent 
and scope to the thoughtf.and actions of its inhabitants. We 
^ve, indeed, already seen abundant proof of what is the disposi- 
tioDofa large part of the country; we have seen almost through 
tbe whole of the revolution, the vestern provinces of Fiance 
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deluged vritli the blood of iti iBfaabitants, obstimtoly conteodiDg 
for thdi' Butient laws and religioa. We have recentlj seta.-iD the 
nTival of that war, a fresh instanceof the zeal which still animates 
Ibose countries, in the same cause. These efforts (1 state it dis< 
tioctly, and there are those near me who cao beet witness to thii 
trttth of the assertion) Irere not produced by any instigation from 
fcence ; they were the effects of a rooted sentiment prevailing 
Ibrough all those provinces, forced into action by ibe Law aftht 
Bo*ttgei and the other tyrannical measures of the Directory, at 
Ibe moment when we were endeavouring to discourage so ha- 
sardous an enterprise. If, under such circumstances, we find 
Ihem giving proofs of their uoalterable perseverance in tbeir prio- 
ciples; if there is everyreason to believe that the same disposition 
prevails in many other extensive provinces of France ; if eveiy 
|ia*ty appears at length equally wearied and disappointed with aH 
th« succcsMve chaoges which the revolution has produced ; if tbe 
question is no longer between monarchy, and even tbe pretenceand 
Bame of liberty, but between tbe antient line of hereditary princes 
on tbe ooe band, and a military tyrant, a foreign usurper, on the 
other ; if tbe armies of that usurper are likely to find sufficient 
«ccupati(Mi OB tbefrontiers, and tobe forced at length to leave tbe 
interior of tbe country at lib^ty to muiifest its real feeling and 
. £sj>ositton ; what reason have we to anticipate, th^ the Tsstora- 
tiun of monarchy, under such circumstances, is impracticable ?' 

Tbe learned gentleman has, indeed, told us, that almost every 
man~now possessed of property. in France must necessarily be in- 
terested in resistingsuch a change, and that therefore it never can 
be effected. If tiiat single consideration were conclusive against 
i|)e possibility of a change, for the same reason the revtJution 
Itself, by which the whole property of tbe country was taken from 
its antient possessors, could never have taken place. But though 
I'deny it to be an insuperable obstacle, I admit it to be a ]ioint at 
considerable -delicacy and difficulty. It is not, indeed, for us to 
discuss minutely what arrangement might be formed on this point 
to conciliate and unite opposite interests ; but whoever couddera 
tbe piecarious tenure and depreciated value of lands held undef 
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the revohition&ry title, and the low price for whicb they have ge- 
nerally been obtained, will think it, perhaps,, not impossible that 
an amplf compensatioa inight be mside to the bulk ijf tbe present 
posaesBort, both for tbe purchase-money they have paid, and fot 
the actual value of what they now enjoy; and that tbe antient 
proprietors might be reinstated in the posseBsion of their former 
rights,' nitli only such a temporary sacrifice as reasoooble mea 
would willingly make to obtain so esBentiat an object. 

The honourable and learned gentleman, however, has mipported 
his reasoning on this part of the subject, by an argument which be 
undoubtedly considers as unanawer^le^>a reference to what 
would be his own conduct in similar circumstances ; and he lelU 
us, that every landed proprietor in Fruice must support the pre« 
sent order of things iu that country firom the same motive that he 
andeveryproprietorofthreepercent. stock would join ia the de- 
fence of the constitution of Great Britain. I mustdo the learn- 
ed gentleman the j ustice to kelieve, that the habits of big profession 
must supply him with better and nobler motives, for defendinga 
constitution which he has had so much Occasion to study and 
examine, than any which he can derive from the value of his pro* 
portion (however large) of three per cents, even supposing them to 
continue to increase in price as rapidly as they have done, during 
the last three years, in which the security and prosperity of the 
country has been established by following a system directly op. 
posite to thecounsels'of the learned gentleman and his friends. 

The learned gentleman's illustration, howevert though it fula 
with respect to himself, is happily and aptly applied Ir the ttate of 
France ; and let ue see what inference it furnishes with respect to 
the probabje eitachmentof moniedmen to tbe continuance of the 
revolutionary system, as well as with respect to tbe general state 
of public credit in that country. I do not, indeed, know that 
there exists precisely any fund of three per -cents, in France, to 
furnish a test for the patriotism and public spirit of the lovers of 
French liberty. But there is another fund which may equally, 
answer our parpose— the capital of three per cent, stock which 

formerly existed in France has undergone a whimsical operation, 
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cimilar to many other expedients of finance vi^cb tn have Been 
m the course of the revolution— this was performed by a decree, 
which, aa they termed it, r(;)iif//canu:«ii their debt; that is, i» 
oUier words, struck off, at once, two-thirds of the capital, and leA 
the proprietors to take their chance for the payment of iDter«st 
OD the remainder. This remnant nas aftervards converted into 
the present five per cent, stock. I bad the curiosity very lately 
to inqaire vhat price it bore in the market, and I was toM 
that the price had somenbdt lisen from confidence in the new 
gov^Dtqept, and.was actually as high as teventeat. I really at first 
supposed that my informer meant seventeen yean purchase for 
every pouted pf interest, atid \ began to be alm«st jealoas of re- 
Toliitionary credit [ but I soon 'fouvd that he literally meant 
seventeen pounds for every bundled pouudacapital stock of five 
per cent, that ia,a4ittle more than (bree and a half y^ar^ purchaae. 
So much far the value of revot)itianary property, and for the at- 
tachment nith which it must invpir^ its 'possessore towards the 
system of government to v^ich that value, is to be ascribed ! 

Outlieques^oi^ Sir, howfar.tbere«torationoftbe French mo- 
narchy, if practicable, is desiri^bl^, I shall i^t thiuk it aeeesaaiy 
to say much. Can it be suppo<^d to t)e indifferent tojis or.to the 
world, whether the throne of France is to be fiUed bya prince of 
the house of Bourbon, or by hint whose principles aud conduct I 
have endeavoured to develope I {s it nothing, with a view^to in- 
fluence and example, whether the fortune of this last adventurer 
ia tlie lottery of Kevolutions shall ^pear to be permanent i Is it 
nothing, whether a system shall, be sanctioned, which confirms by 
one of ita fundamental articles, thqt general transfer of property 
from its ancient and lawful possessors, wbicli holds, ont one of 
the most terrible examples of national injustice, and which has 
furnished the great source of r^volutiooary finance and revolu- 
tionary strength against all thf powers of Europe i 

In the exhausted and impoyif fished state of France, it seems. for 
a time impossible that any system but that of robbery and cod- 
tlscatjon, any thing but the qp^itinued torture, which can be ap- 
plied only by the engines of ^^ reyolutiop, can extort from its 
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ruined, iohabitanfa mure than the m«aiiB of suppocting, in prace, 
the yearly expcDditure of its government. Suppose, then, the 
heir of the bouse of Bourbon reinstated on tbe throne, be will 
b^ye sufficient occupation in endeavouring, if possible, to heal tlte 
wounds, and gradually ito repair tjie losses of ten years of civil 
' convulsion ; to reanimate tbu drooping commerce, to rekbdie tbe 
industry, to replace the capital, and to revive the rnauufactuFee of 
tbfe country. Under such circumstances, there must probably be 
a consideralJe interval before such a monarch, whatever m^ be 
his views, can possess the pother which can make iiim formidable 
to Europe; but while the system of tbe revolution.continues, tbe ' 
case is quite different. , It is true, indeed, that even tbe gigantic 
and unnatural means by wfaicb that revolution has beensuitpor^ 
ed, are so far impaired ; tbe infiuence of its principles, and tbe 
terror of its arms, so far weakened ; and its power of actios w 
much contracted and circumscribed, thatagains( the embodied ' 
force of Europe, prosecuting a vigorous war, we may justly bope 
that tbe remnant and wreck tii (his system cannot long 9ppos« an 
eSectuaJ resistance. But, Bupposing tbe ctrnfederacy otEumfe 
prematurely dissolved ; supposing our armies disbanded, ourlleets 
laid up in our barbours, ourexertions relaxed, and our meaoB (tf 
precaution and defence relinquished ; do we believe that the. re- 
volutionary power, with this cest and breathing-time givenit to re- 
cover from the pressure under which it is now sinking possessing 
sUll the means of calling suddenly and violently into action what- 
ever is the remaining physical &)rce of France, under tbe guidance 
of military despotism ; do 'we believe that this power, tbe terror . 
of which ia now beg^uuing to vanish, will not agbin prov% furmi- > 
dable to Europe? Canweforgetfthatin the ten years in which tbat 
power has. subsisted, it has brought more misery on surrounditig 
nations, and produced more acts of agression, cruelty, perfidy, 
andenormous ambition, than can be traced in the liistory of France 
for the centuries which have elapsed since the foundation of ijU 
moosEpby, including all the wars which, in the course of Aat 
period, have been waged by anjr of those sovereigus,. whose pro- 
jects <7f8^randizement, and violations of treaty, afford acon^twt 
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tbeme of genera] reproach against the ancient ^rrernment of 
France ? And trith these considerations before us, can vCe hesitate 
vihetfaer we have the best prospect of permanent peace, the best 
•ecnrity for tbe iodependence and safety of Europe, from the 
restoration of the lawful government, or from the continuance of 
lerolutionary ptower in the hands of Buonaparte i 

lu compromise and treaty oith >ach a power, placed in such 
lionds as now exercise it, and retaining the same means of annoy- 
■oce which it now possesses, I tee little hope of permanent se- 
curity, I see no possibility at this moment, of concluding such a 
peace as would justify that liberal iatercourse which is the ei- 
aence of real amity ; no cliaoce of termmating \he expenses or 
Ihe anxieties of war, or of restoring to us any of the advant^;es 
of established tranquillity; and as a sincere lover of peace, 1 
cannot be cojitent with its nominal attainment ; I must be desi- 
Toos of pursuing that system which promises to attain, in the end, 
the permanent uijoyment of its solid and substantial blessings for 
' this country, and for Europe. As a sincere lover of peace, I 
will not sacrifice it by grasping at theshadow, wheu-the reality is 

not substantially witbin my reach - 

Car igitur pacem nolo? Qiita mfida at, quia periatlota, quia 
ate non potetl. 

If, Sir, in all that I have now offered to the house, 1 have 
succeeded in establishing the proposition, tliat the system of the 
French revolution has been such as to afford to foreign powers 
no adequate ground for securil^y, in negociatioo, and that the 
change which Ims recently taken place has not yet afforded (hat 
Kcuriqr ; if I have laid before you a just statement of the nature 
and extent of the danger with which we have beeu threatened; 
it would remain only shortly- to consider, wbetber there is any 
thing in the circumstances of the present moment to induce us 
to accept a security confessedly inadequate against a danger of 
•uch a description. 

It will be necessary here to say a few words on the sulrject on 
nluch gentlemen hove been so fond of dwelling; l-'mean otir for- 
mer negociatioDs, and particularly Uiat at iJsle io 1797* I *"* 
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tlesirouB of stating &aDkljr and opeol; the true motives wbidl 
iuduced me to concur in tbea recommendiDg negociatton; aod 
I vill leave it to tbebouw, and to the country, tojudgswhetber 
our conduct at that time waa ioconuBtrat with tke principle* fay 
wfaich we are guided Ht preaent. That revoluliooary policy which 
1 have endeavoured to describe, that gigantic tjstem of prodiga. 
lity and bloodshed by whiph the efibrtt of France were aupportedf 
and wliich counts for nothing the live* and the property of a !»• 
tion, had at that penod driven ub to exertioDs which had, in a 
. great measure, exhausted the ordinary means of defraying our - 
immense expenditure, anfl had led many of those who were the 
most convinced of the original justice and necessity of the war, , 
and of the danger of jacobin principles, to doubt the possibility 
'Of persisting in it, till co^nplete and &de(]aate security coold be 
obtained. There seemed, too, much reason to believe, that widi- 
out some new measure to check the rapid accumnlotion o( debt^ 
we could no longer trust to the stability of that funding system, 
by which the nation had been enabled to support the expense of 
all the difierent wiurs in whiclr we have engaged in the coune of 
the present century. In order to continue our exertions with 
vigour, it became necessary that a new and solid system of fiuauos 
siiould be established, such as could not be rendered efiectn^ 
but by the general and decided concurrence of public opinion. 
]$uch a concurrence in the strong and vigorous measures necesr' 
tary foi the purpose could not then be expected, but from s*. 
tis^iug the country, by the stroi^est and most decidsd proofs, 
that peace on terms in any degree admissibt^ wasunattvnable. 

Under thb impression we thought it out duty to attempt n«- 
gociation, not from the sanguine hope, evea at that time, that its 
result could afford us complete secunty,but from the penuasion, 
tiiat'tbe danger arising frompesce under such circumstances was 
less than that of continuing the war with precarious and inade- 
q,uate means. The result of those negociations proved, that the- 
cnemy would be satisfied with nothing less than the sacrifice of tbe 
'bonour and independence ^Ihe country. From this conviction, 
a spirit and enthusiasm waa excited iii the nation, which produced 
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the efforts to wfaicii we are indebted for Ute subsequent change in 
eursitijatipD. Having witnessed that happy change, having ob- 

, served the increasing prosperity and security of the country from 
that period, ^eiog how much more satisbctor^ our prospect* now 
are, than any vrhlch we could tlun have detived iromihe success- 
ful result of negoCiation, I have not scrupled to declare, that I 
consider the rupture of the negociation, on the part of the eoeajyi 
as a fortunate circumstance for tbe country. Bot because these . 
are my sintiments at this time, after reviewing what has since 
passed, does it follow that we were, at that time, insincere in en- 
deavouring to obtain peace?. The learned gentleman, indeed, as- 
sumes that we were ; and he even makes a concession, of which I 
desire not to claim the benefit ; he is willing to admit, that on our 
principles, and our view of the subject, insincerity would have 
been justifiable. I know, Sir, no plea that would justify tbose 
-wlio are entrusted with the conduct of public affairs, in holding 
'out to parliament and to the nation one object while they were, 
in iaet, pursuing another. I -did, in fact, believe, at the moment, 
the conclusion of peace (if it could have been obtained) to be 
preferable to the continuance of tbe war under its increasing rifiba 
•nd difiieulties. I therefore wished for peace-; I sincerely la- 
boured for peace. Our endeavours were frustrated by the act 
of the enemy. If, theii, the circumstances are since changed, 
if what passed at that period has afforded a proof that the object 
we aimed ati was unattainable, and if all that has passed unce 
has proved, that, if peace had beeb then made, it could not have 
been durable, are we bound to repeat the same experiment, 
wben every reason against it is strengthened by subsequent ex- 
perience, and when the inducements, which led to it at that 
titM, have ceased to eaist i 

When we consider the resourcegaod fhe spirit of the country, 

. can any man doubt that if adequate security is not now to be ob- 
tained by treaty, we haVe tbe ineanaof prosecuting .the cooteat 
without material di^cul^ or danger^^nd with a reasonable pro- . 
apect of completely attainbg- our ol^dct F I wilt not dwell on the 
improved state of public credit, oit the contiooolly increaaing 
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amount (in spite of extraordiaary temporary burthent) of oar 
permBnent revenue, on the yearly accession of wealth to a degree 
unprecedented even in the rooet flourishing times of peace, which 
we are deriving, in the midst of war, from our extended and 
flourishing commerce ; on the progreBsive improvement and 
^^wth of our manafacturcB ; on the proofs which we see on all 
■idei, of the uninterrupted accumulation of productive capital; 
and on the active exertion of every branch of national industry, 
which CSD tend to support and augment the population, the - 
riches, and the power of the country. 

As little need I recall the attention of the house to die addi- 
tional means' of action which we have derived from the great aug> 
mentation of our disposable military force, the continued triumphs 
of our powerful and victorious navy, and ttie events, which, in the 
course of the last two years, have r^sed the military ardour and 
military glot^ of the country to a height unexampled in any pe> 
nod of our history. 

InadditioulotiiesegroandiofrdiaDGeon ourownstreDgthand . 
exertions, we have seen the consummate skill and valour of the 
anna of our allies proved by that series of unexampled success 
which distinguished the last campaign, and we have every reason 
to expect a co-operation on the continent, even to a greater ex- 
tent, in the course of the present year. If we compare this view 
of our ortn situation with every thing'we can observe of the state 
and condition of our enemy ; if we can trace him labouring tinder 
equal difficulty in finding men to recruit bis army, or money to 
pay it ; if we know that in the course of the last year the most 
rigorous efforts of military conscription were scarcely sufficient to 
replace to the French armifts, at the end of the campaign, the 
numbers which they bad lost in the course of it ; if we have seen 
that the force of the enemy, thenin possession of advantages which 
it has since lost, was unable to contend wiih the efforts of the 
combined armies ; if we>know that, even while supported by the 
plunder of all the countries which tfaey had over;-un, the French- 
armies were reduced, by the coafession 6f their commanders, to 
the extremity of .distieii, and destitute not only of the principal 
VOL, HI. 1^ 
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Articles of military inpply.bat almostof^ necessaries nf life ; if 
we see them dow driven liack nitbin tbeir own frontieis, and con- 
iined within a country whose own resources have long since beco 
proclumed by their successive governments to be unequal eidier 
to paying or maintaining tbem ; if we observei that since the last 
revolution, no one substantial or eSectual measure has been adopt- 
ed to remedy the intolerable disorder of their finances, and to 
supply the deficiency of flieir credit and resources ; if we see 
through large and populous districts of France, either open war 
levied against the present usurpation^ or evident marks of disunion 
, and distraction, which the first occasion may call forth into a 
flame; if, I say, Sir; this comparison be just, I feel myself autho- 
rized to conclude from it, not that we are entitled to consider our- 
selves certain ^of ultimate success, not that we are to suppose our- 
selves exempted from the unforeseen ricissitudes of war; but that, 
considering the value of the object for which we are contending, 
the means for supporting the contest, and the probable coutse of 
human events, we sbonld be inexcusable, if at this moment wa 
were to relinquish the struggle oo any grounds short of entire and 
complete security against the greatest danger which has ever yet ' 
threatened the world ; that from perseverance in our efTorts under 
such circumstances, we have the fairest reason to expect the full 
attainment of that object ; but that, at all events, even if we are 
disappointed in our more sanguine hopes, we are more likely 
to gain than to lose by the continuation of the coolest ; that every 
month to wbidi it is continued, even if it should not, in its effects, 
lead to the final destruction of the jacobin systera, must tend so 
far to weaken and exhaust it, as to give us at least a greater C{Ht» 
parative security in any other termination of the war ; that on all 
these grounds, this is not the moment at whicb it is consistent 
with OUT interest or our duty to listen to anyproposals of negoc^ 
tiou wiA the present Ruler of France ; but that we are not there* 
Esre pledged to any unalterable determination as to our futurecon- 
duct ; that in Uiis we mnst be regulated by the course of events ; 
and that it will be the duty of his Majesty's ministers from timi lo 
time to adapt their measures to any variation of drcumstances, to 
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conuder bow far the ^fleets of lh« military operatiqna of the allien, 
or of the internal diapoattion of France, correB^nd with our pre^ 
sant expectattonfl ; and. on a view of tba <jvbole, to compare th^ 
diflicultieB or riska which may wise in tb^ pr^secutioD of the <ioa- 
test, with the prospect of ultimatesnccees, or of the degree of ftd- 
TaDtage which may be derived from its farther coDtinuapce, tu)(} 
to be governed by the result of all these consideratioos, ip the 
opioioD and adTice which they may oSpt to their sovereign. 

TbG addr«u waa carried, 

Ayet ... 265 
Noei . . . £t 



.feftraoi^ 17, 1800. 

bill, Pitt tiaHpg moved the order of the day, for referring bia Msjesty'a 
message ■ to ■ coininittee of the wh<de houae, to consider of a lappl; to be 
Urantedto hia Majesty ; and the house haTiDgreMlieditaelf into a comniitt«e 
occMdiogly, he (hen roae and laid : — 

The motion which I shall submit to the committee this day, is 
founded upon a principle whiph bag been often, and hag recent- 
ly beeu recognised in this house, that we are to proceed in a 
vigorous prosecution of the war ; a measure which we in coin. 
qigii feel to be ijecessary for the safety, honour, and happiness 

"• " GEORGE R. 
" HiaM^esty iiat preaenteinployed in concerting tncbengaEementa with 
the Emperor of Germany, the Elector of Savaria, and other powers of the 
empire, aa may atrengtbenthe effiirta of his Imperial M^esty, and materially 
eonAiee ts the advantage of Uie common caiiae in the coaraeof the ensiing 
icaaip«iga i And bis M«jesty .will give diractiooa, that theae engsBemaiiti, as 
■AU as tbef sbadl have becA cQmplnled and ratified, shall be Ipd before t^e 
houae. But, in order to ensure the benefit of thia co-operation at an early 
period, tat Majesty is deairoa« of authofiung his minister to make (proviii 
aioaally) such advances aa may be necessary, in the Grac. instance, for this 
purpoae; andhis M^eatyrecommends it tothe house to enable him to make 
aacb provision accordingly. O. B>" 

■ - I.? 
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of this country. Tbote wbo were of ofunion that bis MajeBty*) 
goverbment acted wisely in declining negociatioD at this pe. 
riod with the enemy, will not be backward io coneenting to 
continue, or, if necessary, to augment the force that maj 
be deemed proper to be used in the common cause, such 
as was empbyed last year, or may be employed this, and 
which affbrds the best prospect of success on the frontier 
of France. This gives, even to France, an opportutti^ of 
relieving itself from a galling yoke and obtaining a happy 
repose, and to its neighbours a hope of permanent tranquillity. 
It affords a prospect of delivering the remainder of the continent 
(for much ofit was delivered during the last campaign) from the 
horror of a system which once threatened even more than all 
Europe with total destruction. These are among the great objects 
which we must endeavour to accomplish. Above all, we have to 
crush and disable the system of jacobinism, or if we even fail ia 
completely destroying that monster, we should at least persevere 
till we have weakened the inMruments and engines by which it 
propagates its principles ; for it is generally agreed, that there can 
be no safety for Europe as long as jacobinism remains strong and 
triumphant. Those, therefore, I say, who were of opmion that 
his Majesty's ministers acted wisely in declining to negbciate with 
the enemy at this moment, will not be unwilling to assent to the 
motion with which I shall have the honour of cODcluditig. But I 
gbould hope that even those who recommended negociatioo, and 
who; I believe, recommended it without much confidence of 
ultimate success, if it^ere attempted, willacquiesce in the mea. 
sure that I am now going to propose. The majority of this 
house, and the great roqjarity of the people of this country, will, 
I am confident, agree , that ^f the war is to be carried on at all, 
it should be carried on upon that scale which is most likely to 
bring it to an honourable, if possible a speedy, but at all events 
to a secure conclusion. 

After what I have seen of the brilliant achievements last y^ar, 
it is not for me to say bow much is to be expected from the exer> 
tiou pf the Imperial arms ; this is not for me to argue— it rests 
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upon % much better fouDdatiOn than any argumeal cao be. I am 
aware, tfaat there is freih in the miada of those who are most 
anxious foi the honour of the common cause, a supposition that 
Aere may not be the same co-operation of both the Imperial > 
courti) or that the same force will not be employed against France 
in the present year, or the ensuing campaign, as there was the last 
campaign. I lake this opportunity of stating, that there is reason 
to believe the Eknperor of Russia will not employ his arms to the 
same extent, if to any extent, against Prance, in conjunction 
with Austria. I stated this on a former night. I staled also, 
that there was no reason tobelie,ve that his Imperial Majesty, the 
. Emperor of Russia, will withdraw from the most cordial co-opera* 
tion with this country', or cease to shew his resolution not to ac* 
quiesce with France, whilst it pursues a system, such as it does 
now, that endangers the tranquillity of Europe and all its estab- 
lishments. But if there were any grounds of apprehension that 
bis Imperial Majesty would withdraw all co-opera tion,^ I should 
then t^e the liberty of urging that as an additioual reason for the 
measure which hia Majesty has talcea, and which was communi- 
Gated to us by his gracious message, part of which the committee 
has just heard read ; and the committee will learn with satisfac- 
tion, that the force from the power of Germany will be greater in 
the ensuing campaign than it was in the last, great and brilliant 
as its victories were : I should therefore expect the concurrence of 
this committee to any measure which may be likely to further so 
very desirable an object. If the general object, therefore, be 
likely to meet the coocurrence of the hQuse, as by recent discus- 
sion the house has already declared and pledged itself it ^uld, I 
might now proceed to my motion ; but there are some other 
points upon whit^ it is perhaps expected that I shonld touch 
briefly. At this period of the year, and from circumstances 
which I need not enumerate, we cannot have the treaties ready 
to be laid before parliament, therefore the house cannot jud^ 
ultimately on the scheme, part ouly of which is now laid before 
it ; but I say there is already enough before us to make it incum- 
bent OQ parliamenti at this crisisi to enable bu Majesty to make 
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adv^ncfes such bs (bSy pfeveat tbe enemy ft-om having any ftdvan- 
t&ge by postponing the effoits of the allies beyond an early period, 
or of preventing the campaign from beingopeued with that vigour 
which the Triends of the common cause agaiost the commffi 
enemy could vrish : the great object of the present measure is tO 
give spirit to the caAipai^ at its commencement, and aflemards 
due strength for its continuance on tlie part of the allies. 

These are the two principles on which his Majesty's message 
is fouDded : and the motion with which I shalt have the honour 
of concluding, is to give his Majetty'e intenttoti effect. I am not 
aware of any objections that are likely to be made to this measure. 
If i should hear any, I shall endeavour to give them on answer. 
There is only one point more to which I beg leave to allude, and 
-which was hinted at on a fbrmer day : I have stated, that from 
the circumstances of the continent, the uegociations between us 
and ouf allies are not fully concluded ; it is'therefore impossible 
for me to name tbe whole force to be employed, or the total 
amount of the pecuniary assistance which this country is to afford 
to his Imperial Majesty. I have already said, it is proposed in 
themeau time that 500,000/. should be ad^nced by way Of com- 
mencement. At the same time, 1 am aware that gentlemen 
would naturally expect I should state some general heads ofwhat 
we have in view by the measure now about to be submitted to the 
committee. The object of it is to secure the co-operation of such 
a force as his Majesty's mlDigters have reason to believe is likely 
to be superior to any force the French can bring to the frontier. 
The total amount of the advance jiponthis subject will probably 
.l>e two millions apd a half ; for the whole force.to be employed 
against France is considerably larger than it was last year. The 
sum which is now proposed to be voted is only 500,000f. 1 shall 
therefore move, " That it is the opinion of this committee, that ft 
cum Uot exceeding 500,WlO/. lie granted to his Majesty, to enable 
his Majesty to make such advances as may be necessary for tfae 
purpose of Insuring) at an early 'period, a vigorous co-operation 
of tbe Empifror of Germany, tbe Elector of Bavaria and oAer 
. powers, in the ensaing campaign against tbe common enemy." 
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Mr. Tierne; in itrong term objected to tbe motkin, cbaneBflnc mitiiiUn 
todeBne, if it were pouible, the retX wtBaiid olqect of the nr. Itlisot, 
eODcludeil be, tbedeitnictioBOfjicobinpriDCiplei; it mk; t»e the raitoratlon 
«ftle Hoiue of BouriMio ; but 1 ireuld wiih the right hODvnniUe geDtletnen 
la one Kotence to itate, if be €*m, wJtbOBt hii fi woi Itiji, and ipeeial plea£Dg 
•mbiguity, whatthiBobiectii. 1 am penuadal he caooot j and thttbacaUi 
u to profecnte a war, and to lavish our treiHin and blood in ita Bipport, vh«a 
no one pliio Mti ifBCtorf reaioD can be giren for it* contiDuance. 

Mr. Pitt.— Theobservation with nfaicbthebonourablegentle- 
mao concluded bis speech, appears to me one of tbe atrengest I 
6ver beard advanced, and first challenges my attention. He 
deGes me to state, in one sentence, what is the object lof tbe 
war, I know not whether I can do it in one sentence ; bgt ia 
one word, 1 can tell him that it is security ; security against a, 
danger, tbe greatest that ever threatened the world. It is security 
againstii danger which never existed in any past period of society. 
It is security against a danger which in degree and extent was. 
never equalled ; against a danger which threatened alJ tbe nations 
oftheeartb; agunst a danger which has been resisted by all th« 
nations of Europe, and resisted by none with so much success as 
by this nation, because by none has it been resisted so uniformly, 
and with so much energy. Tbis country alone, of all the natioos 
of Europe, presented barriers the best fitted to resist its progress. 
We alone recognised the necessity oAopeo war, as well with the ' 
principles, as tbe practice of tbe French revolution. We s«w 
that it was to be resisted no less by arms abroad, than by precau- 
tion at home ; tfaat we were to toot for protection no less to tbe 
courage of our forces, than to the wisdom of our councils ; no 
less to military effort, than to legislative enactment. At the 
moment when those, who now admit the dangers of jacobiniSip 
while tbey contend that it is extinct, lised to palliate its atrocity, 
and extenuate its mischief, this house -wisely saw that it was u&- 
cessaryto erect a double tafeguard against adanger that wrought 
no less by undisguised hostility tban by secret macbimttioa. But 
bow long is it eitice the honourable gentleman and his friends bave 
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discovered ftat the dangers of jacobioiatD have ceaaed lo ejciat ? 
How long is it since they have found that the cauie of the French 
revolution is not the cause of liberty i How or vhere did the 
faonourablegen tlenian discover that the jacobiniimof Robespierre, 
of Barrere, the jacobinism of the Triumvirate, the jacobinism of 
the Five Directors, which he ackoonledged to be real, has all 
vanisihed and disappeared, because it has all been Centered and . 
condensed into one mati who was reared and nursed in its bosom,' 
whose celebrity was gained under its auspices, who was at once 
the child and the champion of all its atrocities and horrors i 
Our security id negociation is to be this Buonaparte, who is now , 
the sole organ of all that was formerly dangerous and pestiferous 
in the revolution. Jacobinism is allowed formerly tohave existed, 
because the power was divided. Now it is single, andit no longer 
lives. Thisdiscovery is new, and I know.nothow it has been made. 
But the bo ikourable gentleman asks. What is our intention I He 
asks. Whether the war is to be carried on till jacobinism is finally 
extinguished i If he means that war is to he carried on till jacobin- 
ism has either lost its stingor is abridged in its power to do e^l, 
I'say that this is the object of our exertions. 1 do not say that 
we must wage war until the prindple of jacobinism is extinguish- 
ed in the mind of every individual; were that the object of the 
contest, I am afraid it would not terminate but with the present 
generation. I am afraid that a mind once tainted with that infec- 
tion, never recovers its healthful state. I am afraid that no puri- 
fication is suOicient to eradicate the poison of that foul dis- 
temper. Even those, we see, who so loudly tell us now that 
the danger of jacobinism is past, are endeavouring to diaami 
OS of the means of carrying on the war we now wage against 
its remnant, by those arts which they employed to bend os 
down before its meridian splendour. They tell us again, Ihst^ 
by resisting that pestilent mischief, we are promoting distress, 
that we are despising humanity. Tb^ tell os that we have 
spent two hundred millions for a phrase — for the words " just 
and necessary." I hope. Sir, that the people of this country will 
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not be governed by words. No, Sir, tbe people of England 
vill not be m> misled. We have spent two hundred mUlions ; bot 
what has been the object — what have been the fruits of this expend 
diture .* If this country has ipetft two hundred millions, thej 
have been spent to preserve the sources of it) prosperity, itg 
happiness, its glory, its freedom. Yes, Sir, we have spent that 
sum ; and I trust we are ready, as I am sure we are able, to 
spend two hundred millions more for purposes so great and im- 
portant. 1 trust this country is ready to exert its efforts to avail 
ourselves of the assistance of our allies to obtain real security, 
and to attain solid peace. 

It is true that in this contest different opinions may exist as to' 
the means by which the danger is to be resisted; the Emperor of 
Russia may approve of one course; the Emperor of Germany 
may adopt another. But is it not strange that tbe honourable gen- 
tleman should be so particularly displeased that we should be dfr- 
uroue of thecb-operatiou of the Kmperor of Germany, who has 
not gone so far in hisdeclarationson the subject of the war as the 
Emperor of Russia F Is it a ground of objection with the honour* 
able genllemao, that we should avul ourselves of the assistance of 
those who do not declare themselves in favour of that object which 
he professes himself particularly to disapprove ? If, as I do not 
believe, the Emperor of Germany did notsee any danger io French 
principles; if, as I do notbelieve,theEmpsrorof Germany con- 
siders it as no desirable object to overthrow that government by 
which they are embodied and organized, yet are w« to refuse the 
cooperationof that power which may so essentially contribute to 
promote that security which we have in view 1 Without changing 
our own objects, may we not avail ourselves of the aid of other 
powers, though the motives of the co-operation may not be those 
which dictate our own exertions ! Admitting that the Emperor of 
Germany has nootber view bnt to regain possession of the Nether- 
lands, to drive the' enemy back to the Rhine, to recover the for- 
tresses which it was for a moment forced to abandon, are these 
objects which we have no interest to promote i aie these designs 
which have no relation to. British policy — no eonnexion witft 
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Britbh safety? Whatever be the profsssions of AaatriB, sh« muat 
Jreod the faostilitj' of Frencb principles, she must dietmst the se- 
curity of republican peace. Wby,theD, should we be UDwitliug to 
employ the co-operation of Austrian arms for objects in which we 
ourselves are so neaHycoucerned? It is our dutyi it is our highest 
interest to encour^e the exertions, aod'to promote the views of 
Austria, with which our own security is so mjiterJally coacemed. 
The hooourable geatleiuaa took another grouod of argument, to 
, which 1 shall oow follow him. He said, that^ the war could uot 
be just, because it was carried ou for the restoration of the House 
of Bourbon ; and, secondly, that it could not be necessary, be- 
cause we had refused to negociate for peace when aii opportunity 
for negociation was ofTered us. As to the first proposition, that it 
cannot be just, because it is carried on for the restoratiou of the 
Mouse of Bourbon, he has assumed the foundalioDof the argument, 
^b.d has left no ground for controverting it, or for explanation, be- 
cstise he says that any attempt at explanation upon this subject is 
the mere ambiguous unintelligible language of ifs and butt, and 
of special pleading. Now, Sir, 1 never had much liking to special 
pleading; and if ever I hadany, it is by this time almost entirely 
gone. He has besides so abridged me of the uteof particles, that 
though I am not particularly attached to the sound of an i^or a 
tut, I would be much obliged to the honourable gentleman if he 
would give me some others to supply tfaeir places. Is this, how- 
ever, a light matter, that it should be treated in so light a man- 
ner i The restoration of the French monarchy, I will still tell the 
honourable gentleman, I consider as a most desirable object, be- 
cause I think that it would afford the strongest and best security 
to this country and to Europe. But this object may not be at- 
tainable ; and i/* it be not attainable, we must be satisfied with the 
best security which we can find independent of it. Peace is most 
desirable to this country ; but negociation may be attended with 
greater evils than could be counterbalanced by any benefits which 
would result from it. And iflhis be found to be the case ; if it 
afford no prospect of security ; if it threaten all the evils which 
we have been struggling to avert; i/ the prosecution of the war 
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•fiord tbe prospect of at Udniog complete aecarity ; and i^it msf 
be prosecuted with iocreasiDg coOimerce, witfa increating meant, 
and witti.iacraasing prOBperity. except what may reiult from the 
viiitationa of the seasons ; then I say, tiiat it it prudent in u( aot 
to uegociate at the present moment. These are roy butt aad my 
{ft. This is my plea, and on no othtr do I wiih to be tried, by 
God and my country. 

The honourable gentleman says, that we reduce our own means 
iti the 9<une proportion that we exhaust those of tbe enemy. Is 
-this, indeed, tbeconclusion which we must draw from a survey of 
the respective situations of France and England, since the nego- 
cittion at Paris, and particularly those at Lisle i Does tbe honour^ 
able geutlemdn really think, that Iba means of this country have 
been exhausted in the same proportion witb those of the enemy i 
Doet be think that the expense of a new campaign will produce 
thafeffect ? On these grounds of comparison tbe question is to 
be decided, and not upon those topics which are adduced to 
creMe ft pr<i}udicB against thewar, and these insidious represen- 
tations employed to fender it unpopular. It is, indeed, to be- 
come tbe aUiea of jacobinisro ; to connect, as some affect to do, 
the pres«it scarcity witli the subject of the war. It is, indeed, 
to resort to ite most destractive weapons, thus to appeal to tbe 
feelings of tbe multibide and call upon them to decide on suchs 
ground upOK a question, of which, in their coolest statt, they 
are, perhaps, unqualified to judge. When we se^ such arts 
employed, I think it pretty strong proof that jacobinism is not 
esunct. If indeed we find that itis sttlldiveeventn the minds 
of spectators, what influence must it not possess with those who 
are involved in its scenes, and who rule by its mflueuce i 

It issaid, however, that I endeavour to prevent the freedom of 
deliberation, by uying, that parliament, by its former vote, is 
,^edged to thU particular measure. . Most certaiuly I have do such 
intention; on the contrary, I atsted only, that those who think tbe 
war sboold be continued, must approve of every means by which 
it oao be carried oo witb vigour and success. The question tbea 
is, whether the measure i| calculated for that end? if it is, it would 
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be to Biippote pvliament guided by oq consbtont view, if it did 
not meet with its Rpprobation; Tbat the honourable gentleman 
and hie frieads shoald oppose the measure, I should be disposed 
to ascribe) not so-much to their disappToviog it, as to their op- 
poutioD to the war itself. I took it for granted, indeed, tbat 
eren some of those who opposed the war itself, might acquietce 
in this measure, because I trust their eentinii^Dt is sincere ; they 
cannot prevent the wai — they must be desirous to see it carried 
cu with vigour and success. If they had no other object but to 
palsy our efforts, to disarm our force in tbe prosecution of a con< 
test, which their votes cannot prevent; their objects would be 
ciimina], their language would be mischievous. I hope, however, 
' that the feelings, which, in candour, I supposed gentlemen oa 
tbe other side to possess, will nqt be belied by their conduct. 

The honourable gentleman says, that though hie friends are 
few, they have represented tbe opinions of tbe country on a former 
occasion, and that they now represent it in their expressed desire 
c>f peace. If he meant this in the full sense of his expressions,, it 
is another proof that jacobinism is not yet overthrown; for it is 
one of its most favourite principles, tbat the few who compose the 
KCt, represent.tlte opinion of the many. I recollect an expresitoa 
of an honourable gentleman*, who now seldom favours us with 
ilia presence, when speaking of himself and his friends, " tbe few 
vbo express tbe voice of the people," which is nearly the same 
with tbe language of the honourable gentleman this night. ButI 
must require a little more evidence than either of them ever pro- 
duced, to prove tbat they speak, or ever have spoken, the voice of 
the country. On the occasbn alluded to, when government 
thought it expedient to make an attempt at negociation, I deny 
that tbe voice of the majority of tbe country was for peace : but 
many entertained a hope that there was some chance of security 
in negociation, and wished the attempt to be made. Government 
coincided with them in opinion ; but very few now regret, from 
what has since occurred in France, and from every part of her 
conduct, that tbe attempt did fail ^ ami I am confident, that the 
• Mr. Fox, 
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maJDii ty of the country a not now repreKnted by tboM gentle- 
men who arc eager for negociation, and who wish for peace with- 
out security and without stability. I am no enemy to peace ; but 
I must think that the danger of patching up a peace without 
any probable ground of pennanency, is greater even ^n that of 
carrying on a war. With respect to the negociation at Lisle, I 
believed at that moment that the prosecution of the war was 
frangbt with more danger to the country than the establishmcfit of 
peace, if peace could have been concluded on such temts as were 
then proposed to the enemy. It was the result of a comparison 
))etween the farther prosecution of the war, and the then existing 
state of the country; a state different from that in which, I am 
happy to say, the countiy finds itself at this moment. I am free, 
Sir,'tosay,thBt the prevalence of Jacobinical principles in France 
does oot at present allow me to hope for a secure peace. As I de- 
clared upon a former occasion, without that attempt to obtain 
peace, we could not have made those subsequent CKertione which 
have proved so successful. But because of our present increased 
means forcarryiog on the war, I ask the honourable gentleman, 
is it fair in him to argue that I was insincere in labouring for 
. peace at a time, when the circumstaniies of tHe couutty dictated 
the expedience of attempting it ? 

We are told, however, that our policy ought to be cbaniged, as 
the Russians are no longer to co-operate with Austria, But maf 
not the Russians be employed with advantage in the common 
cause, though tbey no longer act immediately in conjunction widi 
the Austrians? Itisnotforme to point out the particular way in 
which their force may be directed in conjunction with the move- 
able maiiUme force which this country possesses, I need not say 
how, while the frontiers of France are invested by a powerful 
military force, the Russians may co-operate in supporting those 
insurrections which actually prevail, and which threaten to break 
out in every part of France. May not these efforts produce a great 
and valuable diversion for the Riissiaus } Tbis is sufficient to show 
'that their co-operation majfttill be extremely valuable. To say ' 
more would be uo less improper than unnecessary. 
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If, however, the Ruiueus are not to aEtiEt the cauM by their 
cft>rls upon the coDtioental frontier of France, does it not be> 
come the pohcy of England, does it not contiit with the niadom 
of parliament, to employ every means to lupply the lose which 
their departure. will occwion ! The measure in question mmt ftt 
that object. It aims at procuriog luch reinforce me atg to th« mi* 
Utary exertions of our allies, as promiie a vigorous and successful 
campaign. Upon a comparison, indeed, of the forces of Francs, 
with those which our allies will be enabled to bring sgaibst her. 
we will find that the latter are greatly superior. I cannot abso- 
lutdy pledge myself that the forces of France shall uot be increa- 
sed in such a mmn^r as to equal, if not putnumlwr those of tb»' 
allies, but oA every ^ouod of conjecture the allies will maiutain 
that superiority which they possessed lasticampaign. The oias- 
«nre in question is intebded to secure that effectual co-operation, 
dwse military exertions which, promise success; aqd if the pro, 
priety of persevering in the contest be admitted, as it has been* 
by the house, 1 cannot conceive what argument cao be ute4 
against that which seems so necessary to its favourable issue • 

Ad honourable gentleman* stated with a gravity which seined 
to testify his sincerity in what he advaoeed, that twelve millipns 
will be necessary to procure that supply of grain which this cout> 
try requires. I trust that it will appear in the consideratien of 
Ae report of the corn committee, that there has already been a 
very considerable supply of corn obtaiued, sod that tihere is not so 
muctrto be apprehended on the score of scarcity as sotoc suppose. 
But, besides that the honourable gentlemaa exaggerMes the sup- 
~-ply that will be reqnired, he infers that w« shall not he able to 
•.Sad pecuniary resources both for the war and to ubwiole thedan- 
ger of scarcity. Doubtless, however, there is no difficulty in sup> 
plying both demands. No man who thinks Ae war right and poli* 
tic will suppMe that we ought to withhold those supplies which 
ere necessary to support Ehe contest with vigour, and bring it to a 
successful termination, because there happens to exist a scarcity 
which has do connexion with the nAr, and which the (nosecution 
- • Mr.NichoUi. 
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of it can in no vay affect. Tbe fallacy of ascribiiig that scarcity 
to the war is no leu unfounded in reuoning than it is miscbia- 
Tous ill its consequences. 

It is for tbe house, then, to decide whether, in supporting this 
measure, we have judged on good grounds. If any man thinks h« 
.Kes tbe means of bringing the contest to an earlier termination 
than by vigorous effort and military operations, be is jastilied in 
0[^>0sing tlie measures which are necessary to carry it on with 
energy. Those who consider the war to be expedient, cannot, 
with coDsisteocy, refuse tbeir assent to measures calculated to 
bring it to a luccessful issue. Even thqse who may disapprova 
of the contest, which they cannot prevent by tbeir voteB, cannot 
honestly pursue that conduct wbidi could tead only to render it^ 
termination favourable to the enemy. God forbid I should ques- 
tion tbe freedom of thought, or the liberty of speech! but I cannot 
see how gentlemen can justify a language and a conduct which 
can hare no tendency bat to disarm our exertions, and to defeat 
oor hop«s in the prosecution of the contest. Tbey ought to limit 
themielves to those arguments which could inflaence tbe house 
against ttte war altogether, not dwell upon topics which can tend 
only ib weaken our efforts and betray our cause. Above all, ' 
nothing can be more unfair in reajsoning, than to ally tbe present 
scarcity with the war, or to insinuate that its prosecution will 
interfere with those supplies which we may require. I am the 
more induced tu testify thus, publicly the disapprobation which 
inch langnage exacts in my mind, when I observe tbe insidious 
use that is made of it, in promoting certain measures out of 
doors ; a language, indeed, contrary to all honest principle, and 
repugnant to every sentimeDt of public duty. 

For the motioii lEi 

Agt^nit it 19 ' 
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Tai boiue, psTsouit to the order of the day, resolfed itself into a com- 
■littee, to consider of his Majpaty's mesiage relalive to the propositions of 
the Irish parliaBient, fbr sn iiicorporsting Unioii vitfa Great Britain j and Mr. 
SylTeMerDonglashaTiagtakeathecbBir of the committee, 
■ Mr. Pitt rose : 

Sir,^ — ^The sentiments of tbia and the other bouse have 
been so clearly and decisively expressed in the vote nhich was 
^ven on this important subject during the lost session of par- 
Uament, that I feel it altogether unnecessary to renew the 
argnmenta then advanced and acceded to with respect to the ad- 
vantage, expedience, and necessity of the measure. Recollecting, 
that the grounds then offered for the union of both kingdoms were 
■o solid and unalterable as to meet with an almost universal con- 
currence; and also recollecting that tbe subsequent discussions 
which bave taken place in the parliament of the sister kingdom^ 
must have confirmed and riveted the decision so unequivocally 
manifested in this country, I shall only trouble the committee so 
, fer as to recall the magnitude of tbe question which is now sub- 
mitted to their consideration, and to remind them, that it is not 
one partial consideration, not a single provision, however great 
it might be, which claims their attention, but a consideration in 
which the dearest and mpet essential interests of both countries 
are most intimately connected. If we wish to accomplish the great 
work that we have undertaken, we must look to the whole of this 
important and complicated question ; we must look at it in alar^ 
and comprehensive point of view; we must consider it as a mea- 
sure of great national policy, the object of which is effectually to 
counteract the restless machinations of an inveterate enemy, who 
has uniformly and anxiously endeavoured to effect a separation 
between two countries, whose cohnexion is as necessary for the 
safety of the one, as it is for the prosperity of the other. We 
must look to this as the only n^easure we can adopt which can 
calm the dissentions, allay the animosities, and dissipate th^ 
Jeftlousiea whichhave imfortunately existed ; as a measure whose 
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object ia to commuDicate to the sister kingdom the skill, the capi- 
tal, and the indostiy, -<«hicb have raised this coantiy to such a 
[litch of opulence; to give to ber a full participft^oa of the com- 
merce and of the cooatitation of England ; to unite the affections 

' and resonrcet of two powerful nations, and to place under one 
public will the direction of the whole force of the empire :-~We 
must considerlhis as a measure, Sir, the object of which is to 
aford an ciffectuBl retnedjr for tbose imperfections which exist io 
that precarious sj>stem that at preeeat binds the two countriesto- 
gether; a B^stem wbicb, if an incorporate union sboald unforto- ' 
DStely not take place, may .ultimately tend tn their separation. 
Sir, when these are the objects which are to be obtained by thi; 

' measure, tbv committee will not, I am sure, consider it aa a 
nfeasure oi partial or local convenience, or of partial or local 
mcrifice ; but in forming their opinions they will consider its ge- 
neral «fect upon the whole of the aggregate of the empire. In 
^ecitUng on this question, we ought to be actuated by another 
feding, a feeling which it is not necessary for me to state, 1>e- 
' cadse the magnanimity of every gentleman must baye anggested 
it to his own mind. In the union of a great nation with a less, 
we must feel that ve oug^t not Ho be influen^d by any selfish 
policy, that we ought not tO be actuated by any narrow views of 
(urtial advaolagei We tnust refute by our conduct (what indeed 
we might faavti hoped our terms bad already refuted, if what fell 
from' an honourable gentleman^t&is day. did not unfortunately 
prove tiia't a degree of unaccountable pr^udice Still exiated)tbe 
idea that we have any other object in view than that of promoting 
the mutual advantage of hotfi kingdoms. We must ahew that we 
are not grasping at financial advantages, that we are not looking 
for commercial mooopoty ; we must shew that we wish to make 
the empire more powerful and more secure, by making Ireland 
more free add more happy. These, Sir, art the views — thqse are 
the only views with which I could ever have proposed this mea* 
suic; and it is with these views ^one that it can be r^dered 
cSectual to its object, and establish mutfial harmony and conS* 
deace between the two Dttioof. 
vw. ui. - « ~ ■ 
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But it Unot merely a seDtiment of generosity wad magaaoiiBitf. 
i4ii«b iuSoebce* ber conduct ; in thus BtrikiagK b^nce between 
two. oktians, justice requires ttmt the gceatet share oC aduuiUg*, 
should fall to the leas powerful one. Fottoaately such has been-, 
the rapid progress which this coastry has made in coamerce eiad 
iaca^tal, that it has arrived St a degree of prosperily usexai»- 
pled ia tbe history of the world ; that it is ia a situaliDn in wUclc 
perbapa no other country ever was, either to treat wiUi a&iend^ 
or CO contend witb aa enemy : eucb are the rapid and uopseoe-' 
dented adwnntJ^B winch wa&re makiogin comtuereial prosperity,' 
tbat,adnninog thattbeadnptioa of this meanue might be attnui- 
ed with particulu Inconvenience and local (Usftdvsatagei flie 
wealth wbich the countty will aci^irei even w&tle tUa discussion 
is.gMugon, would much BMie than compeaeale for sudi pactictt" 
lar loss. It is not necesiary for sne to detain the committee hjf 
ditbting aBj> more upon this ]Wiit of the uibjecA ; I flatter mysHtf 
that every genilemaB who bears met coocun witbDM in every sen' 
timetit whicblbav«adrw>ced. If, wi$b feelings such as these, we 
proceed to tkcesaminatioB of these arciales, withanintcntiiwot 
not overliwliing ai^ part of them, of examiaing Ibeta *ith* 
' view to see whether they may requife an; alesration; but at the 
same time with a firmdetnaunxtion net to suffer smalLdtfiicidties 
to stand in the way of important national arruigements aad ad> 
ilsntages; if, Sir, J ae^, we are actuated by these fedtogs, i 
hope the century will not conclude without the accoB^Iiihiag^af 
Aisgreacnationalwofk, which will give afolIpU'tieipation c^oU 
wealth and happiness tu millions of our frilou; sot^ects — whicb 
will place upon afirm basis the connwxioa between the two com* 
tries, and will augment and secure the Strength and prosperity oi 
Ae empire. 

I will not trouble the committee with any further obeerratioof 
of a general nature ; i will now take a *iew «f the reeolutions 
whidi bavebeen laid before us, and which have been agreed le 
bytbepartiameatoflraland. It will be necessary br us to tee bow 
&r they accord with duue which were agreed to lastsessionsm Qie 
British patHament ; and how far that vhich the^ have abeced, 
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or added, is objectionable. In fooHng at them with thitview, H 
«i11 be seen th&t tbe Grat BrticTemerrly reltrfn to'Ae'natDeoFtbd 
United KTingdomi, wpir which T HiTprebeni! m> difference ofopinioir 
can subsist. ThF second article reluter (o tire sncceBsioit of thtf 
erovm, and which is precisely ihe same ai that which was agreed 
toby tbe parliamentofGreit Britain. Id the third artlcte h the 
ISeginning of the detail, which must neeeasarily take place in 
treaties of this sort between independent nations. It dirides itself 
into fiveksding branches, Tiz. the regulstionrs with respect to the 
imperial tegisliiture ; the provisions for the security of the estab- 
Fished clmrch j the regulation of the commercial intercourae be-' 
tween the two cotnltries ; the arrangement of ilieir respective pro- ■ 
portlodt with respect to revenue ; and, finally, the proTis!6m rd- 
fettive to Courts of jusfice. In examining and deciding npon thesa 
resolutions, I must beg gentlemen to compared thenl with those 
which w^re agreed' to by the pttrfiament of Great Britain, ta6 
Cransrnitted to Ireland. In oor resolutions we ftgreed that th* 
Whole of tfie fJnited Kingdom sbonld be represented in one hn-* . 
periiV parl!£ini^n(-=-*we stated, that the nanlber and proportloii 
ttbTch the members from Ireland shoald bear to those of Great 
firltalu, and the regulatiorta respecting the mode of their election; 
ifionldbe sucbasmig^t be finely a:greed upon by. the respective 
tiatfimuenfsof the two'kingdoms. In these resotutio As the par^ 
fiatnemt of Ireland have stated their opinions upon these poiftts i 
flre first and most importanT of winch is, the share which' they 
eugfit to Bare in' the representation in the house of commons. 
: T}pon e fan codsideration of the sabject, the parliaihent of 
IretuxTare of opinion, tBat the number of representatives for* 
freland inflie' house of commons ought to be one hundred; 
l^oD this subject, tlie (trst question to which I have to cdl the 
attention of genttameti (supposing that they adhere to the r^olir- 
I fionsoflnst seMion^ts, wheAerthe number so mentioned by the 
ftaififtMetit of Ir^Etrid is so reasonable, and (budded in snch i^ir 
pfoportfons, tliai we ought to agree to it i For nly owrl part, 
6If, I wiB fairly confei^, that upon this part of the subject it does 
appear to nWextremelydrfficalt to find any precise ground upon 
m2 
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vhich to farm a correct catculatioD, or to entertaiii ■ poutive 
prefereikce for any one spedfic number of members rBtber tban 
another; but I am Ibe lets anxious about it, because I do- not 
consider the coDsequencea as very important. In my view of le- 
presentation, founded upon tbe experience of our constitution, I 
think we are entitled to say, ttiat,if a nation becomes united with. 
us in interests and, in aHjeclion, it is a matter of but small impor- 
tance whether tbe number of representatives from one part of thfi 
United Empire be greater or Icsa. If there are enough to make 
knoivD tbe local wantst to state tike interests, and convey the sen* 
timents of the part of the empire tbey represent, it will produce, 
'that degree of general secu/ity, which will be wanting in any vain 
attempt to obtain that degree of theoretical perfection, abont 
which in modem rimes we have heard so much. Considering it 
in this point of view,, (if the interests of the two countries ,are 
identified^ and tbe number of representatives are adequate to tbe 
-purposes I have mentioned,) I really think tba. precise number is 
notaaiatterof great importance. At the same time, when it 
is necessary that tbe oumber should be fixed, it is necessary to 
have ret»urse to some prineiple to guide our determination ; and 
J am hot aware .of any one that can mora properly be adopted, 
, than that which was laid down in the discuslioht iipon this part of 
tbe Subject in the parliament of Ireldod ; 1 iliean a reference to 
thewipppsed population of tbe twocounttiesiand to tli^ proposed 
rate of contribution. I do not think that the prop6rtion of tha 
population, or tbe capability of contribution, taken separately^ 
would either of them foW so good a criterion as when taken to- 
. gether ; but evini when combined, I do not mean to say that they 
are perfectly accurate. I'aking this principle, it will appear that 
the proportion of contributiop .pro posed to be estal^lislied, issevea 
and a half for Great Britain, and one for Ireland; uid that, in 
the. proportion of population, Great Britain is to Ireland as two 
and a half, or thre|9 to one : so that the result, upon a combinar 
tioQ of these two, wilt lie something more than five to one in favour 
of Great Britun, which is about the proportion tbat it is proposed 
to establish between the representatives of the two countries. 
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With respect to the mode io which these meiDbers are to 'be 
selected- in order to be sent over to the imperial parliameot, it is 
■ucb as in my opinion must prevent the possibility of &Dy Buspi- . 
cion ariltog in the minds of gentlemen. Ft is obvious that jio wish 
*as entertained by those by whom these ardcles were proposed, 
to introduce an additional' number of membra, with any view to 
•naugmentation of the influence of the crown. If it is admitted 
thai it would be highly inconvenitnt to add the whole of the house 
of commons of Ireland, which consists-of three hundred members, 
to that of Great Brilain, it is obvious that some principle of se- 
lectiofi must be resorted to; and I cannot conceive any one that 
could have beenajjopted more equitableorsatisfactoryfor Ireland, 
or less liable to objection. The plan proposed is, that the*mem- 
bers of the counties, and oftbe principal commercial cities, should 
remain enlire. With respect to the remaining members to make 
op the number of a hundred, without thinking of abstract princi- 
ples, without talking about the differencs^between one. description 
of boroughs and another, being obliged to make a selection, the 
pituaest and most obvious mode is resorted to, wiih a view to the 
obtaining of local information, and to the security of the landed 
interest. The remaining members are to be selected from those 
places which are the most considerable In point of population and 
wealth. Those gentlemen who have objected to the intrdyae- 
tion of theoretical reforms in the constitution, and in the repre. 
•entation of this country, will find that there is nothing in this 
plan whidi has a tendeticy towards .that otgect, or which makes 
a distioc'tioB between different parliamentary rights. The plan 
which it is pressed (o adopt, is the only one that could have 
been recurred to, without trenching upon ihe constitution. The 
COitaaiittee must perceive, that. In acquiescing in this regulation, 
tiiey will content to ah addition to the existing houw of com* 
nons, without mekmg any, the slightest, alteration in our inter- 
nal forms ; that this regujatioii is conformable to the resolution 
which last year met with the approbation of the parliameot of 
Great Britain ; and that no alteration is proposed in the num- 
bers of the British bouse of contmons. 
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ft v'ouU not, perbaii*, be pice»ai>y (ft me to ^say nfiy t^tcig 
i(U)reu[>oii this topic; y£t Voowing, Sir,hoff atrai^Boine,opiDiDns, 
V? oo the, 3Ml;>ject, aa4 kaowing the &bwe I fojm&rly had myself 
'p MntiiaeatB of ih&t u&ture, I mu»t deokre tt^at I dp not vhh 
to avoid tb^ discv&Mao, I rather deeUe to daaclote irfi/mPit, 
i^cret tbo^glits upon tbeque^ioDof reform.uIdonotthuilijBy-i 

'splfsulhorised, froaaAfinnfoovicUon of their purily. and justice,, 
tO.decliiM any iitvesti)(ation upon itiat topic, Te^ecting which t 
dii] ooce entertain a di&rent opinion. Wbatever cbaoge may be,' 
{oimd iiscetury in the parliament of Irelapd^ 1 mvptain, Su> 
tjiatf by jweterving the frame ot the BritiEh parliament, w« have, 
onfrgref t pod very peculiar advantai^, of which it is imp ossible - 
for any-suphiitry, far any «rts, for liny violettce to deprive us. We, . 
have found this vast benefit in our adherence to practice' ui two 
di« ting" J shed instances ; I mean with respett to Wales and Scot- ' 
Ifiod. The union of England with, both thoEC countries was 
c&cted without any injury to ttiA f^ameof the English parliament, 
sod the effects resulting from that system liave be<^u productive 
gf the most permanent utility. It might have been urged as an. 
al^ction i priori, that the frame of parjiam«it ihoifld.be alieredi 
but, fortunately for us, our ancestors preferred the preservation of 
that whmh experience had rendered dear .to theno. "Put, Sir, 
vbatever may have been the opinions of different m^ upon the, 
■ulyert of reform, since it was first agitated in this country, L 
40 not assume too rauch in layiqg it is now. generally adoMtted^ 
that we ought not to alter a.i^ thing beyond the imiapdiate object 

' of the alierati6n itself, and th«t vv« ara called iipoD to do that 
with as little chaqge as b consistent with *^ efficacy o( the mMn 
8ur«. In other words, 6ii> 1 cont^fd that U is ne<;eesai7 to vanfifm 
thfe proposed changsfo that which i«quii«a tobeiAittWMWlWf ios 
every tiling else , entiTB, We are therefore t« imit our alt«r»4 
tioDS toJreIaDd,whosa situation'so Mnperiously 4^lbr alterati9% 
and to leave ^pgland untifqchetj, tuid entire in the enjt^tnkcqt pf 
tbatwbigh has unifiirmly G««8tUut«d its oertaiadefeeceMidpMiit 
taction. But this is not ^11, ^nd | beg leave te trouble th« qq». 
mittee with a few more rsswkiV.'^lipc? tbin «o«N<}eni|i«» hM 
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ocourredin tbe lUscosuon of the articles of imion. iruijr^en- 
tlemao recoUecu bow little tfae frieadi of refoTm bave at uy 
time agreed upoo • specific plan, bo« little 4be seose of the pub* ~ 
lie bw ever declarsd in favour of reform, bow difficult the mea- 
•are hu been &t all times allowed to be b^ its most enligbtencd 
and aeolous supporters ; how jarnog and quptradi'ctOTy tfae <^m^ 
«iooB of those persoDs who patronued it miistbaTe been : J sayi 
Sir, if {entkmeD recollect all these striking and unanswerable 
ciKumttances, I shall only oek ^em, vould it be wise and con* 
eisteat to ooanect the questioa of nnion with tiie question of rel> 
tormi If the union be of itself ame&sare of gre&t difficulty, u it 
is geiMrgUy Admitted, I appeal to tiie eaadoDrof every man, 
would it be pmdent, would itfa»sa;fe, to involve it in a question of 
the greatest perplexity, of the most embarrassing Batare,aad at- 
tended with ftWal consequeecea as to gnr internal interesti 

On the ground then of practeoGe, what I have said must I think 
alone be sufficient: butai I do not wi^ to havs the least reserve 
with the bouse, I must say, that if any thit^ could throw a doubt 
upon ^e quMtion of union — if any thing c^nld in my mind 
bniuterbslance the advantages that must result from it, it would be 
Ibe necessity of disturbing the representation of England : but that 
necessity fortnnately.does not exist. In stating this. Sir, I have 
not forgotten what I have myself formerly: said ai»d sincerely felt 
up<» this subject; bat I know that all opinions must necessarily 
besubwrvienttotiioes and circumstances; and that man who talks 
of his consistency merely because be bolds the same OfMoion for 
ten or fifteea years, when the eircomstaDces under «rhiclr that 
(rainion was ori^nally formed are totally changed, is a slave t^ 
tbe most idle vani^. Seeing all that I have seen since the period 
to which I allude ; considering bow little chance there is erf that 
■pecicsof reform to.wbicb aloae Hooked, Md'which isas different 
£rom the modem ecbemea of reform, as the latter are fi'om the con- 
^tu^n ; Seemg that where the peatest changes have taken place-, 
the most dreadibl consequences have ensued, and wbicb have nal 
been coofioed lo that country where the change took place, ^ut 
have ^read their mtlijuant influence alniost in every quarter- of 
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the globe, tuad ahakfD the fabric of every goTpnunent ; swing that' 
in this genenl shock the constitutioD of Gre&t Britain ha« a]one 
remuned pure and untouched in Us vital principles — [A cry of 
*' Hear! Hear!" on the opposiuon side}— I wish gentlemea ■ 
would hear me, and then answer me —when I see that it has 
resisted all the efforts of jacobinism, sheltering itself under the 
pretence of a love of liberty ; when I see tbat'it has support- 
ed itself against the open attacks of its enemies, and against 
more dangerous reforms of its professed friends;, that it has <le- 
feated the unwearied machinations of France, and the no less per- 
tovering efforts of jacobins in England, and that during the whole 
of the contest it has nnifbrmly muntained the confidence of the 
people of England ;— I say, Sir, when Iconsider all these circum- 
8tan<;pi, I sbouldbe aihamedof myself, if any former opinions of 
mine could now fnduce me to think that the form of represetita- 
tioo which, in such tintea as the present, has beeofound amply suf- 
ficient for the purpose of protecting the interests and securing the 
happineM of the people, should be idly and wantonly disturbed, 
from any loveof^experiment, or any predilection for theory. Upon 
this subject, Sir, I think It right to state the inmost thought^ of my 
mind ; I think it right to declare my most decided c^ioion, (hat) 
levenif the times were proper for experiments,Bny, even the slight- 
est change in such a constitution must be considered as an evil, ] 
have been led farther. into, this subject, from the temporary in. 
termptioD which I met witii, than I iatended : but 1 did not 
mean to have passed by the subject of the Irish Members, 
without, accompanying it with some observations on British r^ 
presentation. 

. . I have next to state, that however theae membert may be cfat^ 
sen, there is one consideration which cannot fail to press itself 
upon our minds ; I mean, that by the laws of England care has 
been ta^cn to prevent the influence of the crown from becoming 
toogreat,bytoomanyoBices being held by members of parliament. 
In Ireland tiiere are laws of a similar nature, but not quite to 
the sameexten^; sothatitmight happen that in the hundred mtta- 
ben to be choseii, there may be a grett number holding places 
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It wili'Occur to gentlemen that Bome provision ought to bemads 
upon'tbia subject. 1 feel this Bentiment as strongly as any man V 
but gentlemen n.jst be aware that it is impossible to provide 
-agiiinst it by an article of union, to be binding upon the unitecl par- ' 
liani«at| bec&use we have found from experience, that the num- 
■ bar of offices to be held by nrtmbers must always remain in the; 
discretion of parliament, to be regulated from time to time as 
drcumstonces may require. On the other hand, if n^ regulation 
upon this subject is at present madpi' it may happen that in the 
first hundred member^ chosen there^may be a great number hold- 
ing places, and^consequenlly under the.inl1uence of the crown, wW 
Kill have to decide in the imperial parliament, upon the extent to 
'which Uiat influence ought to extend. The committee will recol- 
lect, that the greater number of the members that ar^ to come 
over, w)U be the rejM'esentativcs of counties and the great commer- 
cial towns. Of these I believe there are not above five or six who 
hold ofHces. With respect to the remainder, it must be obvious. 
from the materia which they are to be chosen, tbatit is impos- 
sible to ascertain exactlythe number ofolHces they may holdi they 
4»nnbt, however, exceed the number of twenty. Unless, therefore, 
the numbers of those holding places were so great as to excite real 
jealousy, it would not be necessary to deprive thelta .of their places 
in the first instance, as their numbers Would not be suSiclent to 
haveany great effect in deciding upon the question of the extent of 
tk'e inflaence of the crown. T understand that a motion was made . 
bya gentleman last week for an estimate upon this subject ; but he 
iDi»t beware that such an estimate could not he made up ^n this 
country, nor even in Ireland, without great difliculty. I think ni^ 
tiling cte be more fair than whfit I ihall propose, viz. that no more 
than twenty of the persons so coming over shall hold places; and 
if it shall happen that a greater number of them than twenty hold 
places during pleasure, then these who have last accepted them' 
ibalt vacate their seats ; this will, upon the whole, I thinlc, 
obviate every objection that can be maHe in point of principle. 
-W« then proceed to the numbw of tfie other house of padiaj- 
nent; and their precise number, 1 own, does not appear to me a 
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joaUcr that cslls for clow iuvwtigatMa or OHBUts ioquiry. Tbfe 
nnrnber for Scotland, as we all kaow^ u nxteen to i^HtMot the 
jie«n^e, and tor ibe xwmmoDS forty-five. Tbere ma.;, indsed, be 
juioliter view of coBsidering it on the part of Irelaodi d^ffersnt 
ftom that of Scotlaod, which is true te a given extent, and o* 
which I shall observe hereafter ; but in the view in which 1 ti^C 
it at present, and thinking as I do, that the whole should be » " 
xeivesentation having f^r its object the general welfare of the 
empire, the number cannot be very materitd ; besides, we are (o 
look St Ireland as represented locally by tfairty peers, end also 
by those peers in England who posscM ^n»t part of their pro- 
perty in Ireland; so that in comparison of the thirty-two Jriih 
peers, there may be said to be no less than one-fifth to be added 
from the peers of Great Britain. With respect to the inanner in 
which they are to be chosen, I can only say, that I bave never 
iieard of anyubjection to the arrangeineot which is proposed in 
tiie resolutious of the Irish parliament ; should Any opposition 
be offered to ihat branch of the subject, I should say, that the 
choice of the peers to represe&t the Iiisfa nobility for.lile, is a 
mode that is more congenial to the geoer^ spirit mkI system of 
fba establishment of a peerage, tfaan that of their being septsiw 
aially elected, as the nobility of Scotland are: upon the whole 
of tiiat topic I am satisfied that no gnntlemao in this house wiU 
thin'k this part of the arrangement in any degree inq>raper. 

Anotber part branding <Mit of this idbject, is that which faae 
attracted' a great deal of observation— I mean the right reserved 
fcr the peers of Ireland, who are not elected to represent their own 
peerage, to the meaibers of tbe bouse of commons of the tintted 
.parliament in Great Britain, until they shall happen tobe elected 
to repieseot die nobility of their own country. Tbb has beeade- 
Bcrifoed and stated as asilbject fit for ridicale; 1 own I see it in 
no auch light. If, indeed, they were subject to be choaen s^ter^ 
oately to represent tlie lords and commons of rrelaud, the oljjee- 
tton wonld be well founded ; but here they are notso; for wbca 
thtff are chosen to represent tbe Dobilitj, they areto for HIc, and 
fan never return to the bouse of commons ; 'and by the way, i 
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consider tbts »b«t<fr no4e A u tJiat vhiub was adapted whbn? 
gard to the nobility of Scotland ; and my reason for it is tbii, 
liuX a QabI«iHaii in IreJ«n4, '4 do! chosen by bia own or^er, nay 
becbi9eei)a'aMg^l*^rby8cUss.of iiifej-iarrtak, and whicb lam 
so fyr Sca» regardti^. as inprof er^ that I deem it in a iiigh degrea 
idsaotagf oi» to tbe empire, »aslogo^a to t>e practice, as nel} as 
Iriendly to the spirit, of lbs Bri^ab coastitiutiaa. We kaow full 
weU tbe advantages we hate BSpencnosd from having, iu tJiis 
bouse, tiioae wh4 in tbe course of descent, as nell as in bopes of 
fSKrit, bave bad a prospect of silling in our bouse of paers^ 
Tbose, theteibre, wbo object to ibis^iart of tbe arrangement, .cbm 
only da so from the want of due attention to tbe true cbaracter , 
of our coaetitutiou, oae of tb<; great leading advantages of wbiclt 
ti, diat a. person may, for a long time, be- a member of on^ 
bfsficbof tbe legislature, andbaveit in view to become amember 
ofwiothur branch of it; this it is which coustitutes tbe leading 
itiQerence tietween the nobility. of Great Britain and those of other 
* C9wotn90< With us, tb«y are permitted to have legislative power 
befoFfl tfaey arrive at their higher etatioos ; aud as tbey are, like all 
^ net, of n^aukindi'to be improved by experience in tbe sciencs 
9I t^slatioQ as well as that of every other, our constitution af. . 
£ar^S tbatAppCHtunity, by tbeirbeingeligible to seats in tbisfaous9 
from tbe time of their majority, until, in the course of nature, 
tlietr apcastars make way Jbrthem in Another hguse of legislation. . 
Tbis is ome of tboee circumstances which arise frequently in piaO' 
tKQi but die advantsjies of which do not appear in theory, until 
chiwee boppena to cast tham befors us, and makes them subjects 
of ^itenation. These ar« tbe shadeB of the British constitution, in 
yAonk H» latent beauties consist. Now, upon this principle, and 
vitb this c^periei^, I would ask if aqy Irish peer abould cotae to 
^ jPriVD^i *<><) who was well qualified to take a seat in this 
bonie, wb^ihBTWy man would feel it an improper thing, and in 
anf -way inconsistont with llie practice of our coBSlitutioOr or iha 
genAral system fifoux legislature, for such a person to have a scat 
iitttnfa^se? I would ask any man what objection be had against 
■inb a person miiiDg wtb w in this housel J say tb^re can be 
none. I say .further, that this is an adv*ntage-to tbe nobili^ 
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of Ireland, and m imp^vemeDt in tbe aystem of repreBentation 
ID the house* 

Tbe ne^ point is, the power reserved for bis Majesty to create 
new peers, Tbe objection is, tbat-tfa^ may be too lirge fer tbe 
constituent body, and occasion a great deal of inconvenience to 
tiiBt which is elective. To this I answer, that tbey can never ex- 
ceed a given Dumber, and that it is necessary to give this power 
to tbe crown ; for that the titles iu Ireland are under very difler. 
cnt circo distances from those of Scotland. In Scotland, the 
titles of nobility are nnich more ancient, under very different li- 
nitalions, and must, from tbat very difference of limitation, 
continue much longer than tbose of Ireland : in the one, tbe titles 
kre to descend to collateral branches; in tha.otfaer, tbe patent* 
are more limited,, kre confined to imoiediate male descendants, 
and consequently must much sooner expire- In the one, the 
probability of extinction is very small in tbe course of a vast 
period of timej in the other, it would certainly happen in a 
short time, if the power of adding to, or making up the number, 
fitie not given to the crown, Tlie other part of this article, on 
tbe frame of tbe parliament of Ireland, relates to controverted 
■ elections, and the privileges of peerage to.such as are not cboaett 
to represent it ; (hey continue under tbe same regut^lion as the 
peerage of Scothud. 

The next article relates to the continuancebftbechurchof Ire- 
laud, and of Engtaqd, and of Scotland; upon which the artiijlesidit 
fer in nothing freA the articles which we ourselves have sent to. 
Ireland, except under the head of a convocation, to which, I appre- 
hend, there can be no objection. I shall only say this, on to ial» 
testing a subject, that the prosperity of the church of Ireland never 
can be permanent, unless it be a part of tbe niuon to leave as a 
guard, a power to the united parliament to make some provisioo 
ID Ibis respect, as a feuce beyond any act of their own tbat 
can at present be agreed on. It may be proper to leave to par- 
fiameut an opportunity^f cqnudering what may be fit to be done 
for bis Majesty's catholic subjects, without seekingat present any 
rule to govern the protestant establtsboient, or to make bdv pro- 
vision upon tbat sul^ect. . 
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The next is an article of more detail, and od wbicb tbe dUciu- 
siop may be more large beieafter tban I can expect it (o be at pn- 
sebt—It isextremelyinterestiug;! meaotbe article of Coramerce. 
I am sure every gentkmaD ia this bouse is ntidj to sky, tbat the 
coQssquence of tbe union ought to be a perfect freedom of tradet 
wbetber of produce or of mauufacture, witbout nceptioo if pos- ' 
eible ; or that a deviatioa from tbat principle ought to be made only 
nbere adhering to it may possibly rtiake aome large capital, or ma- 
terially diminish tbe effect of tbe labour of the inhabitants, or sud- 
denly and violently shock Ae received opinion or jiopular preju- 
dices of a ]arg« portiqn of tbe people; but tbat, on tbe whole, tbe 
comoianicatian betneen the two kingdoms sbpuld in their ^irit 

' be iree ; that no jealousy should be attempted to be created be- 
tween the manulacturers of one place and tbe other, upon the sub- 
ject of " ranmateria1s,'''orany other article: fbrit would surely 
be considered very nurow policy, and as su^ would be treated' 
with deriaionj were an attempt made to create a jealousy between 
Devonshire and Cornwall, between Lancaster aud Durham-, be. 
tween Northnmbertand and Scotland, between Walesand Chester, 

- Hereford, or any other county. I say then, the principle of the 
union on this bead should be liberal and free, end that no depar- 
ture from it should ever take place, but upon some pohit of pre* 
sent unavoidable necessity. That perfe<^ freedom of trade ■■ your 
abject aud your end ; and if in any. instance you turn aside from 
that road, yon only do it because you are convinced that oa tbe 
wbule matter you follow the shortest way to arrive at the end of 
your journey. I ought also to say, tbat some degree of local in' 
convenience is not to be set in the way of a great national ar- 
rangeivent; and bappy ami to observe, tbat such is tbe enlarged 
judgment, sod just and patriotic feeling, of the enterprising mer- 
cfaanti of both nations, that they will be found, generally speak- 
ing, asforwar4asanymemberof thia bouse to act up to the spirit^ 
of which I have just taken notice. All regulations, there* 
fore, under the beads d bountiea or piobibitioDS, and all sub- 
jecu of tbat nature, should be made ai moderate and etiuitable. 
as posnble. 
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■ ■ Tlie- parliament of (reTand have rfiled an article ai great im- 
portance, which is, however, consistent with the resolutioitB trans- 
mined from this cotmiry ; it is, that there shall not only be no 
nCw prohrfiitiorr, but those now in existence, with a few excep- 
tions, shall be repealetf. ft is a. great satisfaction to me, tint (be 
sfttcles are jew, and that ite duties dfo not exceed ten per cent, 
ttilh respect to the wooHen, they propose a prolefling duty ■ 
fiJrthc period of twenty years. "With respect to ihecotton maou- 
ficture, they also propose a protecting duty of ten per Cent ; bdt 
on two important branches of it, viz, [he calico and the muslin, 
(or the encoaragement of which they are Tery anxiow, the dudea' 
which they propose are considerably hi'gher. (n tfier whole of 
these alterations, I do sot Cbinlc there is any iffiiig which c^n gi^ 
any nneasinSEs to qur manufactupers, except in the sirfgte tase.^ 
the woollen trade'. The tnanufaclurerSof this' country do fiXit,'! 
believe, wish for any protactiitg duties ', sff tbey desire' i» ^ free 
intercourse with alT the world : and though the Want oi protectb^ 
duties may occasion partial Toss, they think OikX mn^'fy coffipen- 
Hliied by general advantage, fn the article of Wool, f aiiderstand, 
thereismucb difficulty entMtafned. fn the'case tertian nfactares, 
wfteire capital is invested, protecting duties may for a time bere^ 
qoired; but can any nwin belitve that the exportation of itliaiu'- 
&ctiHed wool from this country could b& producti\*eof atiyse' 
rions'inConveniertce in the pfesetit nnexajnpled prosperity ofout' 
tfade f Can any man bdreve that, by permitting tlik CKpOTtatiOiT, 
CHpilal' can be soimmediaiely fransferrtd as to occasion a; suddietf 
shock in anypart of the country f This is a subject upon wbttH 
J am anxious to obrain every information ; bat I Sm inclined- tff 
ttinfe, that the effect of this arrangemmit will be to onconi'sge tW 
g'rowih of Wool in Ireland, and that we inay draw snppltes c4 il 
frofln that country, t do not fe* that there will be trade enei^ 
Ar both countries ht the itiarketsofthe world, and in the Market 
#Bich each country will affordto the Other; andthaVe ho AiuM 
Bat that the capitals of Great Britain and Iftland will be empfoy- 
Atinthat species- of trade to which it can be appfietf with the most 
advantage. ■ ■' . . 
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I b^ pard«a 6f the comtiuUea for Aaticipftling irith more pMti> 
cularity than was neceM&ry, what may be befeafter- said upun 
some of Uje eut^ecta on whicb I have tpoken, especially on that 
af trade ; but I bare dooe so because I visbed to Ukc a ibort 
survey oi the geaerel outline of tbia imporUot subject. I ftnt 
not aware* of any tbio^ very material which I have omitted ; bvt 
if there should be. it may be supplied hereafter. 

The next article, aad tbeoely one eonaietiog of minute details, 
wUt8» to apportioning the ^hues of the revenue of each coun- 
. tiy re*pec lively. , It nereacircamBtaocemuch tobe withed^that 
lite fioaoceaof bofl) couotriet were so nearly alike, that the system 
ot both covld be identified i but as from the diflerent propoitipn^ 
of debt, Mtd the Afferent stages of civilization and commerce, and 
the diferent wealth of the oououies, that desirable object isFep- 
dend impracticable, at least fbr some time to eoD;ier il> becomes 
aa inqiortant question, wouVl you defer the advantage of the union 
became yon cannot at once carry it to the extent you would wish? 
Orwill you defer it Until, ky the increase of the debt of Ireland, 
and the deciease of the debt of Eugland throagh the means of 
the siahing fund, the two countries had so far approumofted to ' 
^achother,lh^ an idelttity of finance might be established ia the - 
fintiastancei But itbad been said, urbat security can you give to 
IrelaAd lor Ae pertbrmaoce of the conditions i If I were asked 
what leenrity were oecessary, without heutation I would, answer, 
aaiKt The liberality, the justice, the honour of the people of 
Great Britun.hov e never yet been found deficient. I would refer 
them to fonner precedents t I would desire them to look at out 
oonduct toward* those nalioBS nhohavralready incoiporaled with 
ufl, to Wales- and to Scotland ; that will convince them that 
theisis tbemost perfect safety, even if there were no etipulaiioo. 
Bat to avoid aU susf tcion of un^u^ loading our sister kingdom 
- with BQOie than h«r due sliare of the expenses of the state, to ob- 
TWtoall impntatioaot partiality, particularly asonthat objection 
the opppsere of the union grounded one of their most important 
objeotioitR, tJw parliament o/ both countries have fixed the pra- 
psr^as-tobe paid by each for a limited time at the expitation bf 
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which it is presume the finaocei of each may so far ai^roximaie, ' 
that ihcy may be aEMmilated and identified : with ft proyiBJon, ' 
neveTtbelesBithBtiflfaat desirabIeeTeatCiitibeeSectedaoooer,tbe 
Imperial parliament shall ba«e power tO make any future revi- 
■ion or alteration. It meet certainly will be deiiroble to ascertain, 
ID M exact a proportion as possibloj the quantity to be. paid by 
each country. The plan I have ftlreody proposed ia, as I think, , 
the best that can be deviied, nOt taking it from any one criterion, 
but from'a blended an^nixed conaideration of the pxipiilation and 
the revenue. Upon this the proportions are founded, and'the 
ratio fixed for twenty years, unless the Imperial parliament shall 
make future regulations. And here it may be necessary to observe^ 
that the finances of both countries may be identified, altb6agh the 
debt of England eboold exceed by a large proportion the debt of 
~ Ireltmd, because, by the rapid increase of the sinking fund, it may 
be as soon discharged as the debt of Ireland, and a large debt 
sooner discharged will be equivalent to a smeller debt requi- 
ring a longer term for payment., I have already stated, Sir.'tbat 
the proportion of contribution of Ireland is to England, as about 
seven and one half to one ; and this is calculated upon Ute con> 
gumption of the several articles, considered both as to their value, 
and their value compared with their bulk, and upon tbose articles 
of general use-which seem to afford the materials for the surest 
ground of calculation, sucb as malt, tea, sugar, and others of that 
description. It has appeared from this investigation, that the 
proportion proposed in this resolution, ^has been the proportion, as 

' nearly as can be ascertainf;d, in which Ireland has contributed 
during the present war. It must be most satisfactory. Sir, to con- 
sider, that in adopting this arrangemeDt, the present existing sys- 
tem is net at all disturbed^ It will cootinde m its accustomed 
proportion; and at the same time,'fur the security of Ireland, it i> 

' provided that any article shall not pay a greater tax than the same 
article pays at the same in England. If there shall remaio ao^ 
surplus revenue after the current expenses are paid, it is to be Bp> 

- propriated either to the liquidation of tbe d^t, or for the pur- 
poses of national improvement for that country. There then re- 
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main some other reguUtiona, which have for their object the gra- 
dual abolition ofall distiactioo id finance and revenue between the 
two countries, and to accelerate the time wbeabstb countries form 
but one fund, and pay one uniform proportion of taxes through- 
out each. It is obvious', while there remaina a disproportion of 
debt, they cannot form one fund, that event cannot take place till 
by the operation of circumGtancea that disproportion is destroyed ; 
yet, Sir, as I have already observed, tlie real value of the reapec- 
tive debts may be alike before tbey are of tbe same magnitude, 
because if our sinking fund will dischar^ our larger debt, befdre 
the debt of Ireland can be discharged, though not of equal magni- 
tude, the greater debt discharged in the shorter time may not 
surpass the less debt remaining a longer time unpaid ; and when- 
ever the real value shall be alike, the finances of both 'countries 
may be assimilated and identified, and it will remiLid in the discr^ 
tion of the united parliaments to abolish all distinction of quotas 
and contributions, and fix one rate of taxation throughout the 
united kingdoma, subject merely to such local abatements as 
from circumstancee may become neceaaary, 

Tbe remainingpraviuoni are such as Ii»>DCeive do gentleman 
in this house can object to; they relate to agricuhure,^ud to 
the allowance' to Ireland of a participation of your territorial re< 
venue fi'om India. I hope and'trust that this plan is equitable 
, on a large scale ; favourable 1 know it is, satisfactory I hope, to 
Ireland ; and I trust also, that in the main it will appear to this 
house that the whole has a tendency to accelerate the period of 
identity as well as union. The last article is one that has in it 
nothing new ; it relates to the courts of justice in Ireland ; it 
preserves to Ireland its civil and ecclesiastical courts, subject to 
the regulatioDi which tbe wisdom of the united parliamciit may 
adopt. ' , 

I trust I have made myself understood in what I have stated 
to tbe committee under general heads, which will require detail 
hereafter. 1 have said enough to satisfy ibis committee) that thft 
Irish parliament's resolutions are consistent with those wh'icb jou 
laid at the foot of tbe throne* and pledged youndvea to tuij 

tm,. III. B 
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fotoeffect on yoilr part, if ever, by his Majesty's corotnand, they 
came again to you for consideration. When I recollect also, that 
the objection to the reeblutions, vrhen Uiey were before the par- 
liament of this country, was not so much to' the substance of the 
teiolutloDB themselves, nor the manner in nhich they dtere to be 
submitted to the parliament of Ireland, as that the subject should 
hot then be agitated, because neither the parliament nor the peo- 
ple were in a state to agree to the measure; I trust I may say, 
that the fears which were expressed on that occasion were illusive, 
and the hope that was entertained has been verified . The atnplb 
' discussion which every part of thb subject has met with (so atDpfe 
that nothing like its deliberation was ever kndwn before in any 
legislature) has sOenced clamour,— has rooted out prejudice,^- 
bai overruled objections,— -has answered all argaments,'^has i6* 
futed all cavils, and caused the plan to be entirely approved of. 
Both branches of the legislature, after long discu^uon, mature de- 
liberation, and laborious enquiry, have dipressed them^lves 
clearly and decidedly in its favour. The opinion of the people 
who, from their means of information, were most likely, because 
best enabled, to form a correct judgment, is decidedly in its 

Let me not say, however, for 1 do not intend it, that there 

were among the intelligent part of the public nond who were 

■ against tlie measure ; I know there were, and 1 know too, diat, in 

a question involving so many interests, tbe same thing will, to 

different individuals, appear fn different points of view : hence 

arises a diversity of opinion. Thdt has been the case in almost 

' "'every thing that ever Was argued, and must be so in every thhtg 

'that is contested ; but after all, ii isriear that tht patliah^ent was 

'in a situationF that the peopleof Ireland were in a situation, to 

judge of this measure. It was not beeause the measure was ilttt 

-viloTously opposed : the friends of the measure have had to Stand 

' against the threats of popular violence, — against the eiiemieS of 

' th« govftrnm'enl under the lead ofprolestauts.—^gaidsl tbe violent 

'and' inflamed spirit and fierce attick of the (risb catholics,— add 

^tgkidst fte aggregate of alleffils, Ae siririt of Ul misctii^, tbe iffi- 
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pIticaUe opposition «nd determined hoslllit^ of &riOusj«cobiubtn } 
tbeyhad to mMt the inflamed passions of disappointed amtntlod, 
Wtlieti, under Itie ottme and pretext of superior patriotism, Hnder 
colour of jeaieusy for others' freedom, under unaffected tenUernesf 
fer landed interest, af^ted citre for commercial welfare, wooM 
rdace the stat^ to ruin becatKa they wertf not its ralefs. Not- 
withstanding all this opposition, the parties engaged io it have not 
been able to prove any thing, but that their own fury Was ua- 
gavernable, their predictions chimerical, andtheirtiopeldetutive'i , 
Tbe friends of the measure have had to stand a^inst the prind' 
plek whieb fomented and unhappily inflam'ed tbe late jrish rew 
bellioD ; they had to contend against the active but misehievotW 
Efforts of the friends and champions of jacobinism, to Whotii it ins 
teough to mafce them bate the union, that it had a iendency td 
ft^ietre order, because any thing liht order wm aQ extincdon of 
dwir hopes. W<i have seen, that the wisdom of parliadieiit and 
&s good siense of tbe people of Ireland have prev^led over this 
Aighty host of foes ;' ve have ieen tbe friends who supported,- 
dad the entimies who opposed this great national objtet; and are 
rinabiecl, by all that has' happened-, to judge pretty accorately of 
6se sentiments ofbotb, with their tendency or effect on the fate 
^f the British empire. It is trader that confidence that I do what 
I am now doing, and will continue to do whatever may depend 
on m^, ti> submit to the committee all necessary measures to earry 
this great and imporiaitt work to its full, and, I trust, speecty ao- 
codiplisfament. 

Mr. PiTttheD piopoaed tbe rewlutiou* roted by the Irish parliament 
fk the adoptimi of tbe comm'ttee. 

Upcniwb)chStr^Ore;iinmediBtel;mored An aMendtnent; "ThatBiihtna- 
Meaddt«n M pcelented to bis Majesty, ptsyiag that he Wril&e grmcieuily 
pleased to direct Mi iiuiititen tonupeDdall proceediiigi on theliibbUBitai, 
till thessntlmeiita of the Iriib peopU reipecting that measurt can be aicer- 
taJned." 

Hr. Pitt concluded the debate with a short reply : 

We wera told. Sir, by honournble gentlemen last year, Hbea 

tbepariianmirwas against the union, ■' reject it :" tbey tell us this 

5.9 
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night, when we know the parliament have voted the union, 
'• appeal to the people." I never can consent to such doctjine.: 
There may be occasions, bi)( they will ever be few, when an 
appeal to the people is the j ust mode of proceeding on important 
BiAjeetB. The present is not a fit moment to appeal to the people 
' of Ireland, when, if we do so, the whole economy of our legisla- 
tive system, the, customary proceedings in cases wbitb involve the 
rigbts and liberties of tbe people, the juriaprudeoee of the couu' 
try, would be thrown into confusion, and all this at a monieot 
when we are about to effect that which tbe parliament of Great 
Britain has declared essential to tbe peace of Ireland and to tbe 
safety of the empire. 

Tbe ground that honourable gentlemen t^e to press tbisappeal 
is not lest remark^le. They do it because tbey woiild know 
what is the opinion of the people of Ireland, which they assume 
beforehand is against tbe union. If they believe this, let them 
give us the proof, for theirs islbe assertion. But, Sir, I adhere 
to the opinion oftbe parliament of Ireland, and will not therefore 
consent to a convocation of primary assemblies, and of bodies of 
men to vote addresses founded on French principles, arrayed as 
they would be against legislative authority qpd constitudonal 
freedom. However, did we even resort to Uie jeople, who 
would take the expression of their opinion, given amidst tumult, 
in the fiiry of passion i Who would assume that opinion as fit- 
Ung to be adopted for the rule of conduct in a great political 
undertaking i On tbe subject of any appeal in the present instance, 
it would be well if gentlemen recollected what was very properly, 
and, as far as it-affected to go, conclusively stated by the noble 
lord ' who spoke last. It cannot be nnknown^that the bouse 
Iteyer has adopted tbe determination of advert parties imme- 
diately, but has acted on an opinion subsequently tbrmed ac- 
cording to the change of time and circumstances. I know 
many wbo have entert^ned peculiar opinions on the affairs 
.both of Ireland and England, eepecially during tbe present war, 
who faave seen those opinions exploded by evsals ; itmomucb that 
eertain genliemen, under the conviction of the entire approbatioa 
• Lonl C^ryifiJrt. 
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of the people ofthe meuurei of his Majesty's goveratnent, fatvA 
retired from tliic house, have choaen to neglect their duty to their 
constituentfl, to desert the post of honour, or of danger, becauM 
tfatne measurei afe approved of by the people. 

Such tben b the fallacy of the general opinions of those 
honourable persons who, added to the weight of their own ver^ 
grave authority, uk us this night to resort to publicmeetings, there 
to collect the lentiments of a mixed populace. Could the appeal 
be matle, what pledge do the honourable geutlemen give that 
the tneetiog riiaH be orderly, decent, and tempentte i Those 
gentleoeo have a ruling passion, which seems on all great, occa- 
sions to incline tbem to unfurl the banners of popularity to the 
niob ; but leaders have not less frequently paid the forfeit than 
followers. 'The honourable member has quoted a great master 
of fauHiEm nature*, fo ilkjstnkte his opinion of a popular election. 
That poet) as if he bad foreseen the period,— as if the political in- 
trigues of common halls had been familiar to him, has well pour-* 
tray'ed the character of such a scene^ The returiss of members 1^ 
comnqoo balU,and the svbsei^eDt return by scrutiny, haVe shewn 
Low practised are certain politicians in the' art of swelling 
the number of a popiilar meeting. Yet such seems to be 
the necessary consequence of popular appeals. When I con- 
sider 4iow defective must be an opinion that is the result of 
an appeal to a people wholly influenced by a few factious 
demagogues, I must teU tbe honourable, gentleman, I could 
not adopt the opinion of the people of Ireland collected at 
primajy assemblies. . But the people xif Ireland approve of the 

* Mr. Grey, in deacribin^ t^e clandestine Dunner in which the Iriih pe- 
titioDi bad been oblaiDed in /bvout of the Union, had quoted the line* of 

Buckinghaai in Shakespeare's King Richard the Third; 

" Some followers of mine own, ' 

" At lower end o' the ball, Inirl'd up Ihjir capi, 

" And Mme teu Toicea cried, Qod sare King Ricbard ! 

" And thui 1 took the h-anlSge of those few— 

" Tbanfci, gentle citizeni and ftiends, quoth I ; 

" Tbik geoertil i^plause, and cbeerftil shoot, 

''^Arpuiyonr wi^^**"!! so^ four 'o^^ to Kicbard.'' 
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VpioQ t ^y have in effect concurred in it; Md it becomw the 
vrifdom of |:be parliament of Great Brit>io to consolidate tbe io^ 
ipieats of the two caqntrieB, by agreeing; tp a iiiea«arfr of w^ich 
the certain operation ivill he to promote and pFr[«t|)ate tlw 
footpeiity, th4 fiowfir, tbe rsfonrces, .and t,\^ ip^pepd|eD.(^e of 
^ e#»pire. 

The aaendment was rejected, 

Ay»s .... SO 

Koei .... use 

Aad fbe Qate fint ^•o|utioi)s were then W>*^ xhI 0*fti^ vitbaut further 
Spposttiotu 



November U, 1800. 

SiBATion the iddresiinaDiwertohis M^erty'imort gracious SpeecK* 
«B opeuiiig Ijhe aeuion. 
- Mr. piXT ! 

Whatever variety of opinion may occur in the progress of the 
diKUEsioD of those points to which the speech' (toia tbe throne, 
and the address to his Majesty, direct the attention of parlianient, 

- • '• My Lordi andCenOemtn, 

." My tender concern for the weUkre of my subjects, and the sense of Q>e 
docilities vlth which tbe pooiir classes parUcularly hjiTe to stnfggle, from 
the pre»ent high price of protisions, have indoced toe to call you together .at 
an smrlier period than 1 had otherwise intended. No object can be nearer my 
heart, than that, by your care and visdam, all such mansuiei may be adopted, 
as may, upon TuU consideration, appear best calculated to aJlcTiate this 
severe prcasure, and to prevent the danger of its recurrence, ' by promo- 
ting, as far ai possible, the permanent extension and improvement of sur 
agriculture. 

" For the object of immediate reUef, your attention will naturaUy be di' 
racted, in (he first Instance, to the best mode of affording the earliest and tbe 
most ample eDcoiuagement for the importation ofslldeicriptioiise^gnun from 
abroad. Sudi a supply, aided by tbe examplet which you bar* set on former 
occasions, of attention to ecODomy andfrugaUty in (he cQnaumptionof com, 

is moit.Ukely to contribute to a reduction in the present bigb pnc«, and to 
ensure, at the same time, tbe mean* of meeting the demands lor tbe neceuaiy 
couBomption <rf the year, ' . . 
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I datter myself, that wlien the real qaestioo lor the <Ie£isioa ofth^ 
liouse ii fairly explained, all differences must ceaae, aod all topi<;t 
of division be sptpended. Believing it to be equally the object of 

" Tbe preient circumitancei <vi1l alto, I itn penuided, render the itate 
oftbe laws retpecting the commerce in th«Tarioui articlei of prorliion, tha 
. object of your lerious deliberatioD. If, on tbe reraltof that delibcntion, it 
(hall appear to you thit tbe ctU seceiwrily «ii«iiig firom luiftiToaTable lea- 
■BB* has been iocreued by any undue cobibiiiatiaiu Or (raudolent practices, 
for tbe aake af adding unfairly to the price, you will feel an earnest deaire of 
eSectually preveotin; luch abuses j but you •rill, I am lure, be carefiit to 
distinguish any practtce« of this nature from that regular and long eitablish- 
ed course of trade which eiperience hai ahewa to be indiipeniable, id the 
preient stale of lociaty, fi» tbe supply of tlie mariicti, and for the ■uhsUteuca 
of my pm^le. 

" You will ItpTs seen witfa concern the temporary diiturbancei which hare 
t^ken jilace in some parti of tbe kingdoin. Those malicious and diaaffected 
persons who cruelly lake advantage of tbe preient difflcol ties tn excite any of 
my lubjecti to acts in violation of tbe laws and of tbe public peace, are, in 
the present circiunstances, doubly criming, ai lacb proceedings most ne- 
cesnrily and immediately tend to Increase, in the bi^ost degree, tbe eril 
aatnplaiiied of; while they, a( the ume time, endanger the permaaent 
traaquiUity pf the coaatry, on which tha .vell-befng of the induitnoui claiiea 
of the community must always principally depend. ^ 

" Tbe Toluntary ejcertioni whicii hare'on this occasion been made for the 
immedtate repression of tbes« outrages, and in support oTthe laws and pub- 
lic peace, are therefore eutillBd to my highest prwse. 
" GmtlemeniftlK HtHteofCemmiKit, 

" Onderthe circumstances oftfae present meeting, I om, desirous of ask- 
ing of you Stffa supplies only as may be necessary for carrying on the pub- 
tic senice, till tbe parliament of the United Kingdom o( Great Britiio and 
Treland may canveniently he assembled. 

" Tbe estimates for that purpose will be laid before you ; and 1 have no 
dmibt of your readiness to make sudh provision as tbe public interests may 
appear to require. 

' " Ms Lonb and GtnlUmm, 

" I have directed copies to be Iwd before yoo, of those communications 
which bare recently passed between me abd the French government rC' 
Spccting the commencement of ncgociations for peace. You will see in 
tiiem fresh and striking proofs of my earnest desire to contribute 16 the re- 
•stABsment of general tranquillity. That desire, nn my part, has hitherto 
been unhappily fnutraled by the detennlnatiou of the enrray to enter only en 
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every tntn present to promotCt to the ntmoRt of hii poner, and 
to tbe best of bit judgmeot, the BlleviUioii of tbatdutresB aoder 
wbtcb tbe community lahoun, I cannot suppoK ihat gentlemea 
Will find any ground of diesenaion in an address, tbe chief pur- 
port of wbicb i> merely to thank hia Majesty for tbe opportu- 
nity nhich he hai gjiven to parliament, of enteriog upon the 
consideration of tbe lubject. y 

The speech, and the address founded upon it, comprehend two 
great leading topics. Tbey state, and propose for tbe delibera. 
tion of parliament, the dttHculties under wbicb the public now 
labour from a succession of unfavourable seasons. They naturally 
point to an investigation of the causes of tbe caltunity, and the 
remedies of which it ^ susceptible ; and in allusion to the recent 
communications which have talien place nitb the enemy, they 
bring under review, in regular progress, the important qtlestion 
' of peace or war. Thesei however, are questions which are ra- 
ther to be entered for future deliberation, than brought forward 
for specific opinion and immediate resolve. 

Upon the first of these objects, what does the speech recom- 
mend as necessary !■ What does the address desire tbe house to 
do I In both, a strong and anxious feeling is expressed for tbe 
miseries of the various classeewbosufTer by the high price of pro* 

s separate nefocUtion. tn which it wm impouible tor me to engage, eosi 
Kitentiy either wttb public fjjth, or with » due regard to the peTminent 
Kcuritjr of Europe, My anxiety for (he speedy reitoretion of peaQ« re- 
maiq« unaltered ; und there will be po obstacle or dclmy od my part, to tbe 
adoption of each meaiurei as may best tend to promote and accelerate ib>,% 
desirable end, conustently with the hODour of this couatrj, and the true 
Uiter^)t« of my people j but if the dispoiitioo of our enemiei iboald eon- 
tinuB to render this great object of all my wiibei unattainable, without tbe 
■acrifice of these essential considerations, on tbe maintcaance of which *U 
its adrantages mustdepcDdi you irill, I am confident, perserere in aflbiding 
ine the same loyal and steady support which I have cxperieooed through 
the whole of tbji important contest, and which has, under the blesnng of 
Providence, enabled me, daring a peiiod nf sncb uiMxampIed difficulty Bn4 
calamity to -all the lunounding nations, to wuntajn BQimpvied the seeiiiity 
^ai honour «f theae Idngdoms." 
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visions, and tbe remedj t>ropoied is an early, exp«diti6nt, tad efi> 
fectual mode of obtaining supply by importation, uded by a nar* 
rowed aud economical appliaationofthemourceswbich our owd 
meansafford. Wbateverdifferenceof scntimentmay wistn«p«cu 
ing the cauKs of tbe evil ; nbatever views may be entertained r»- 
' specdag the most effectual remediei, alii I^"" penaaded; must 
Aelhow delicate the subject is, how difficult the dlscnssioir, how 
careful the legislature must be in tbe adoption of specific mea- 
sures of remedial policy. But, aware of these circumatancea, alj 
must at the same time be sensible that two modes of relief) umjde, 
practical, safe, and effectual, are placed within our reach. Tha 
first of these is importation from abroad. Experience has aaU 
ficiently proved the efficacy of this resource. We know, l^ ths 
most authentic documents, that the importation last y«ar exceeded 
any thing that had ever takeo place within -the same space of 
time, tbe importance and -necessi^ of this expedient must at 
once be recogoiied. We have likewise the satisfaetioaofknow^ 
ing that We possess the means of rendering this aid eSectual;' 
Great as the lostyeur's importation was, itis in ourpowerto rta- 
der that of (he present more extensive. This is to be done bf 
tbe use of bonDties,'oo tbe principle acted uponlatt year,by which 
proViaion was eSectuatly made that tbe expense of tbe'bonalj 
should never be imposed ontbe country, but when the neceisitj ■ 
for it existed, and when the advantage <^f it was ascertained. That 
principle wHt be agun ap[rfied, with the benefit of former ex- 
perience. Tbe assistance derived from it will be increased ia 
proportion to tbe more favourable harvest in foreign countries ; 
it is consolatory to know, that, on the continent of Europe, as 
well as in AoMrica, tlie crops have been prodoctiTe ; and no 
doubt cao be earert^ed, that tbe wealth of Vhis countiy must 
command a supply that jcaonot fail to relieve the diffienltiei 
under which we labour. 

' As to the other object, ths diminution ofconsnmption, and tfa» 
empIo3rment of substitutes, the unfortunate experience we have 
had of theefS(»by of these expedients enables us to caH them into 
(tction with new advantage and effect. In 1795 and 1796] and itt 
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tt*.«9(fr|B^^tji^arvwe ba^ demed ipucb relief from the ez< 
■n^ilss.Qf WQPiwy Tf^jch «^te set, and.it will be oui business 
HOW tOJXjm:)^ upiob tbe knov>ledf)« w« haye ^cquirei^. We shall 
atmj»^\», upoo ao .en^^r^d obt^rvaticWi to' render substitutes 
wr»il{ihlei to luw every thing to profit. 

: Tb^wmuphl/tifse raid upqaiheu^ureDftbeiein^diea pointed 
•i^ it;t the speech and sddieis< t<^ 3bo» that )□ their nature the; 
cfwi^t produce any difierenc^ of opinian. They must be pioiit- 
(Bdby lltl to be salutary and iiidi^pensable. I hope too, that what 
fbrnsTSfid wHytacopv^eTpi aBafulljiAsti^catioc for proceed- 
ing v>Kb itU peasih^ expeditioa togiyeefieqt to thnu. I trust that . 
it will bejcousideTe4 aa » ground.MffQieiit for i^e to pH)p9te, tb^ 
•TCD'befbTe.ve separitte, the bouse should resolve itseK into acom- 
mittee of the ifholfl houK^ t0. twcertain and vote the fuuiviit of 
tiin bounties which it will be proper to- paat. It wust b^ felt, 
that no meaaure presses .10 much as thu 1 iKpthinf; CW ^e piQre 
mporUnt than tmrnediatdiy to Miinate Wi t9 &X tbp,f|xertipaa of 
tbeEDipQrter,by ^tecifyiog tbe allowance to nhicbbe wiU bp ea- 
iilild; The second object it one which requires oq more del^io 
^.adoption ; but it is less a rnaltcr for legislative arraneom^t, 
ibougfa in liiat vay, Bomethbg may be done by /egulMion- ' Froiq 
czaiofie it is most likdy, however, to ohUtin its ^11, operation. 
Upon the consideration of these Nisplc and eosf rsmeiliQSi ev£ry 
naii nuut see, that whether tbe harvest has hwp deficient in 4 
grsetAT or JeM degree, raore ,wiU b,a done, to afford effectual Tfi\\ti 
Co thCGOsun unity than any dovhtful experioientef regvUtipp to 
reduce jthc'price of .ccmimoditifis, and to obtain the supply of the 
market with aU the«ffeeliwbtchihe most confident m^bt aacrihe 
to it, could evfir prpduce. 

I .trust, iherefore, that I have completely shewn the neoessitj 
cftbejneasuresjrecommended in the speech, and jlbe pcoprietj of 
adopting them without delay. Our agreeing to these pi«limwaf7 
«t*ps4y no roejuis precludes farther inquiry, or mored^herate 
'delerminatton. ^utatp£»eatRopIoc^astinMioQ, no iiU(uirycB« 
,he necessary to authorise theexpedj^ntswtech ^e^opned. Lst 
•ovestigation boweyer im purmed— let reme<He» te au ggg a ted^ 
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the hoiue will bear with impafUaJitf , ^nd decide upon c^iwuitioo. 
J do not beikUUe U &e wme tiaie to de^uei that, Ui fo bepDntf 
the remqdy which is pkip, pnictical, s^pctioned by titp floundeit 
princjpleB, sjid caofirniqd^ titt fV')est.e]cpericnce,.iDim ever bca 
dapgeroiu jcwvia 1— it i| uqiftfe io -tbB »tteiiipt, it ia mtvonbfiJ 
A ataLeainaii m th« dos^D, to aVMldoQ the tsfttfin vhich practioe 
^aexplaioeii iyid4icp«n«iic« (iM.t:pii4nited,for tbt ntionuy sd- 
Taotages of a crude, untried theqiy. ItiinoleaeuDBtieiAolnB ' 
-.UDwoitby Bf the active po^iiHaiit toadbe;» to any theory, iuw- 
ever j^u it^ it» general principle nhicb exclude? from ita wi«r 
tbo^e particu^r d^tMU, tboie :utie)ipected aituationfi, which quut 
reader tbescbeinexiftbepbilatophic politician id the doaet ioap- 
■ttUuble to the actual ^rciiautanceB of human b&Ite. But, if it 
be UDwue to be guided lalejy hf Epeciibtive syatemi of politiBal 
vaopaof, swtiff it is tomething vorte to draw theoiiea.of ragnU- 
tiqa from ci^mo.ur and aWqi. If hc ought not to bead, <^>ier*a- 
44a A9d. ayperi VKe 4o any tllt0iy,flurflly weought mifcfa lew to 
■B^eimt pfiociplea M>d tried coiineB yield to wild proJBete,ftradc 
.out fyo^ tienporary div^BWi the .oftftting, not of argument, but 
^fCear; not of inquiry, but of pauiop ; not of cool reflection* 
but of indamed pr^udV^e. No man, tiwefore, who duly con. 
. aidered the cauaea from, which the prosperity of the countiy haa 
ariseo, who well uuderatood the foundation on which itatood, 
could think for a momeot Ibat, t^ redrew any auppoped isiichief 
which] '" tiinea of peculiar scarcity and disM'^y, tnonopc^y might 
" be supposed to have occasioned, it would be right to atrike at the 
freedom of trade, and the a[^dicfitiou of industry and capital. 
7o 49 ^t would be to bring lu b^qk to sometbing worae than the 
ayUem that prevailed five hundred yeara ago ; iDaaouich aa the 
state of the qountry, the diatribution of property, and the em 
..ploymeuts of industry were so infinitely diffeneat from what ob* 
tained at thp period when tliat system prevailed. Indeed JioHiiBg 
could be.m^iie abfurd tt)^ to «uppow th^t lucb a acbeme, even 
though suited to the ^ra fi^^ yttich it is derived, ooiild be ap- 
plicable ijo li/e jiew ifitfceMs ap4 denumds of snotber ttate of 
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. But tbe s^tem recommended by hia Majesty is equally removed 
from thne oppotite extremes. It is that which true wisdom and 
enlarged policy alone will recognize ; it4s that alone, I am con- 
vinced, -which the bouse will pursue in the application of the 
remedies which the case may require. Parliament will inquire, it 
will cc>lteet fects, it will seek information, it will examine evi- 
dence; and if an abuse is proved to exist, the remedy will bt ^ 
caovaaeed upon its own merits. ' 

It is not my wish, in this stage of theb^isiness, to^ state my 
epiokms which'I may have already conceived upon tbe subject, 
lo.pniceediogtotbeminateinvestigationof tbe subject, however, 
h isnot atpist to point o«t the errors on both sides, from which 
remedial policy ought to be exemptr There are lome sorts of 
remedies which itis right to sben can in no case be employed, ai 
^re may be abuses which iiwiU be the desire of parliament to 
correct by every means in its power to employ. All, however) 
that the present question requires, is to«xprees our readiness to 
concur in the ' measures nectesary to promote importation and. 

- economy. For this purpose no time for deliberation can be re- 
(piisite'; wemustalrcady beprepared on tbesepoints widiadear 
sjunioo, and reSdjr to pledg« ourselves to ^ve them tbe utmost 

■effect. 

Ob tfae causes by which the present high price is occuioned. 
tiKre are, no doubt, many opioioDs ; both the extent or the eviTs 
and the remedy bavebeen disputed. Tfae question is embarrassed 
by many prejudice. Some, whose motives are unquestionable, 
Mid the humanityof whose views is conspicuous, may have iieen 
led to give encourageineat to tbe errors, and sanction to the 
ctemours which have prevailed on the subject. Others, whose 
motives are more doubt rul, have endeavoured to combine two 
distinct grounds of prejudice, and to connect the scarcity with the 

. war. Thus upon two subject*, each in itself liable to much mis- 
conception, and in its nature demanding a cool examination, 
violent clamour has been raised ; I trust, however, that there ar^ 
but' ii|w who thinlc it wise or useful to connect the discussion of 
tilCK two topics. The causes of the Bcarcity, and the policy u»l 
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necessity of the war, pretent distinct luliJMti of eonMderatioa j 
and none vill blend the discuuian of the latter wUh the iormim, 
vbo wub ouly to communicate information, and to auggeet 
rented ies. 

Ad honotirable baronet*, and an honourable geatloawot tc 
l»m, haw, indeed ..attempted to connect the argumest : but, with 
all deference to their talents, I cooieea 1 thould, before advancing 
anything in reply, wish to bear what ibore weighty argumenta 
might be urged in iupp«-t of the same side. It appears to Bie, 
that) on a general view, qo msa can contend that tbe war haa aojr 
raaterial tendency to mcrease an evil which can be traced to otbei 
causw- But, I perceive from tbe gestures of gentlfmen opposite, 
tiiat the doctrine, of whicli I bad given the credit to the hoDour- 
able baronet and tbe honOurabk gentleman who spoke last, it 
more generally enlertaiaed. On this point, then, we shall have' 
an opporttinity of a more detailed discussion 6a a future day* I 
muit tLiok, however, Ibat it is not too much to expect from tbe 
candour, from the good sense, frQm the prudence of gentlemen on 
the other side, tbat tbe consideration of the high price of provU 
wons ebould be guided only by views of public benefit; tbat na 
matter should be introduced into it for the purpose of collateral 
effect ; for tbe pnrpose of creating undue feeliug and unfounded 
clamours. By this candour 1 shall endeavour to guide my own 
conduct, and I shall be sorry to remark any ~ deviation from it 
in others. ' , , 

But, rince this question "has been-staited, I beg Heave lo hint a 
few general observations, which seem completely to overthrow 
the argument of those (if there be any) who seriously impute th^ 
dearness of provisions to the war. In amore detailed diecussionrl 
shall be ready to esimine separately the effect of every tax which 
has been imposed since tbe year 1793 ; to state tfafi" utmost eflect 
whichit could be supposed to have produced directly or indii'ectly 
en the price of grain; and to [M^ve that these taxea'could fbroi, 
even'oD the most, exaggerated computation, a very inconsiderable 
part of the increaaed price of provisiotw. To shew that' tbt war 
• Sir francis Smdctt. f Mr. IMissn. 
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ktt DOl ist; gtMnl tfffict to raise tbfc pm6 of grkift, toiisider onljr 
tte price of grain at (Affirent penoia or thB presvnt w&r; though 
Ae arguinent would be siren gtbeucd by A review of former w^n, 
Tlirep or four years have been years of comparative btgh price.- 
In tba yean 179* and 1795, tbe prtoe was liigh; but in the in- 
terval of i>6ktIj three years that succeeded, tbat is, from about 
Mit^Melnas 1796 to Midsummer 1799, tbe price sunk perhaps 
-lookiw for the fairprofit of tbe farmer. Tbe genera! "price then 
in Eflglakd (to wbigh- 1 oootine mj remstks) was from iBi. to tgt. 
A quarter. Prom Micbaelmas 1790 to Lady-day 1799, it waa 
bot above 48*. Hott Iben, if the war were the cause of tbe dear- 
iiess, did it happen ihat the efleet, which on the bypothesix 
aboold have been increasing) was snapflnded during an internal of 
nearly three years; and when Kkewise, during these years, soma 
of the taxes to whith tbe effect is chiefly umbed had been im- 
f osed ) Previous to tbe laM mentioned period (ot>e of great 
ofaeapness), tbe triple assessideDt bitd exisied a twelvemoniti, attd 
tnuK have produced its fiill effect. This plaiu fact is alone wbttit 
a thousand inferences deduced by circultODs reasonings. IktitW 
not whether this fact witi be an assWet 16 the arguments that 1 
Imve not yet heard, but ] think it u at least a sufficient absfrei' to - 
those of the honourable bflron«t. lo matters of this kind, it it die 
riiortest way to en>ploy such plain and familiar reaSonitig; and 
ihoa^itmay notatw^sbeastfehHd solid mode of arguitaent to 
presume apainst tbe validity of an objection, I Vm persuaded that 
■rgumcnts likj that which I have mentioned will often Ix fevtid 
to answer by anticipation tbe statements by which they ere (ip* 
|Mied, I sh^ nn4 enter ihto any com)»rative Ktktement of ifae 
^fices in former warst'tior insist on tbe ingenious argumetitgthat- 
Uavebecn adduced to show that war is favourable to lownessof 
fries. It is demving of remark, howerer, that this country, 
iritidi from tbe period oi the revolution, for a greftt pati of tbd' 
pTesentceiuyiy,bad beCduted'to export greKtcfuantiticis of graitii' 
sMscd tf^np«rt and b^W toinpoitiUlhe mtdilte of tUal peiUW- 
nAich succeeded the most sueeessfiil war ia«hieh this coildWy 
ever wu .ensBf B^ Thus it bclear,.iiMa'adediKtion>of facts. 
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tfaat warof H&elfbaSDoeYidtnt and necessar^c-onneitldn^ilfatlie 
dearnesB of provisions, and that there can be no rt^asdb for st afl 
combiQing the qnestioti of scarcity with th« distinct i^quUy m4 
epebting the policy of the war. 

There may, indeed, arise much difference on particular UCts, 
bo points of inference, and theoature of Ipgislativeop'eratioO ;bui 
'&ere are leading principles that must be cottimon to all vtiM eafei ' 
upon the discussion veith candid and liberal Sentiments. In tb6 
consideration of the present calamity we 'ought, afe mfen qf ho!- 
roanity, to look at it with the deepest feelings of compassion fot 
the distresses of Oiir fellow crealufea; aspublicmen, wilh i pW- 
tbund sense of the inlportauce of watching over the welfare ofitik 
industrious classes uf the community; as men of prudence, whit 
are bound to provide for dieir interests, and who will not stoc^ 
to flatter their errors, we ought to consider it as a malady aJI^ctuig 
the state ; but one in a delicate spot, not to be incsntiouSiy 
touched^— not to be treated with new and violent remedies .-r^tb 
follow untried theories must be peculiarly fatal in a matter of sb 
thuch nicety, and wherein errors most be of ibe niost m&lignaiJt 
and extensive mischief; In the prosecution of the inquiry, i^ 
OBglit to bie open to information; indefatigable td examine, bit 
careful Co weigh; and cautious to proceed wheti the epeculatiob 
of <^orl%ctive regulation would lead to ovtrthrotV tite good tbSt 
we. have proved, for projects not even recommertded "by platisi- 
bility. 

As to the extent of the deficiency of the \&te hartgst, it vbuld 
be ilo less rash than unnecessary to give any opinion, for iSe 
practical remedies proposed, a knowledge of the precise deficitU 
not required. This, however, we know, iHt notwitstandihg tKe 
clamour about monepoly previous to- the harvest, it i's now uni- 
versally admitted that the old stock was very nearly exhausted. 
An e'ariy hal-vest, therefore, found usTi'ith less stocV'than osuaf ; 
of course that stork, unless aided by importation fl^rti ^broadiiM 
economy of our ownresourses,' must be appHcable to the toU- 
■umptioii of a shorter period of time than usual. H-aving ah-eady 

meadoned BtlbstitiKMr, arid remaAed that e\perience httcl rta- 
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der«d us more iiamiUar with their uiiUt; aod the mode of tbek 
^ipIicatioD, I shall just ffleotion how tbey may be rendered morS 
e&ctual on the pTuent ocxasion. We Icoow th^ Ust year the 
crops failedalmostgeoerftily in all the articles pf provision. This 
year, thougb wheat is short, several other kinds (particularly 
barley) are plentiful both at home and abroad. By the due appli* 
Oltioii of the resources of economy at)d of substitutes, joined to 
inaportation, I am satitfiedthat the supply of the year will be made 
to answer tbe consudlption. I do not wish to under-rate the diS* 
cnlties of our situation; but tbie I will assert, that, ifvreemplt^ 
proper precaution,aud exercise becomingfinnnesB.webave In oar 
own power the remedy for tbe distress under which tbe conntij 
labours. I do not imagine, indeed, that any extraordinary and 
rapid diminution of pries is to be expected ; Jiut if we abstun 
from all rash experiment in the established course of tradq, 
Ihete is the best reason to think that there will be a considerable 
teduction of price, a reduction gradual and permanent, otie tbdX 
will alleviate the distresses of tbe poor, 'without risking, that in- 
crease of coaaamption which ought so much iu the present cir* 
cumstances to be avoided. Besides the actual deficiency this 
year, the late high prices might be accounted for- on rcftectiog 
that the stock ot last year was exhausted, that tbe farm/er must 
liare been unable i>otb to provide for tbe demands of tbe market, 
And to prepare for the supplies of seed which a more favourable 
season bad required. 

This of itself is sufficient to explun tbe high price for several 
^eeka, without supposing any great deficienay of crop, or ai^ 
improper arts to keep back grain and to starve tbe market. It 
«eTtaialy was an unfortunate error to ascribe the prices too much 
^ther to tbe deficiency on Uie one band, or to moncfpoty on the 
Othn. In lite one case it gave a sanction to high price, and in the 
Other to unfounded popular clamour. The past prices, however, 
I am fully convinced, ought not to be taken as a proof and index 
of vhat future pric6s may. be. If the order of things by which tbe 
market has so long been regularly aupplied be not disturbed by 
impl^tiG intcf fereoce ; if wa are prudent to encourage importft- 
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tfon,and firm to oppose all useleu waste, thera tnuat in tbficouTM 
•f the year be a gradual abatement of price*. In fact, as soon as 
Ibe effect of importation and economy \>e^n to be felt, no regola- 
tion will be necessary to supply the market and to reddce the price. 
The most prejudiced nill see, that the surest remedy for mono- 
poly, if it has existed (and I do not believe it has existed to any 
coneidarabte extent), is to increase the quantity and to diminish 
the cobsumptioD, to which highness of price must eBseatial1ycon« 

• tribute. If com has. been kept up, it will be sufficient to bring 
it out, to sliow both to the grower and consumer that we bare the 
means of rendering the supply of the whole year adequate to ^to 
demand. A proper diminution ofpric^will then ensue: fomo 
man who truly estimates the difficulty of our real situation, and 
the means by which ^one it can be relievedi would desire that 
ID a time of scarcity the price should experience a temporary 
depression to what it would be in a time of plenty. This Would be 
to remove the necessary and most effectual corrective of scarcity. 
I trust, therefore, that one of oui first measures will be, to go 
into a commiltee of the whole hpnse, to fix the quautam of boun^ 
to be allowed on importation. I should next propose, that ■ 
select committee be appointed to investigate the subject of the 

. scarcity, and to this coitvnittee.will be referred that part of the 
King's speech which refers to this point. I should propose tike- 
wise, that the committee sball from time lo time recommend such 
measures as seem on the resolt of its inquiry fit to be adopted. I 
do not wish to anticipate aoy of their measures ; but one suggests 
itself, which may he of great benefit as a regulation, particularly 
if sanctioned by example. This would be, to direct .that all pa- 
rochial relief, instead of being given in money, or wheaten breads 
shall be given in bread partly made up of some wholesome sub- 
stitutes. 1 believe that this practice has already mad* its way 
in some parts, and it appears to me that itk exteiiskin would be 
attended with the most beneficial effects. 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to state oa the two . 
leading points respecting the scarcity. On the questioo of peace 
or war, 1 shall only^scrve, that, as the papns od v)hicl) the merits. 

VOL. III. o 
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of the case must be decidediure not yet before the faoaie, it would 
be preniatore to euter at large into, tbe discusiion. Tbere certainly 
is DOtbtng in the address wbich pledges any opinioo of tbe bouse 
on that point: this pledge it gives indeed, which no man I bope 
will sbriok from, that if peace cannot be concluded on terms cou< 
sistent with public faitli, with the national honour and interests, 
we ihall continue to support bis Majesty with that firmness, de- 
cision, and energy which tbis bouse has uniformly displayed. I 
cannot anticipate any diBe^ence of opinion on this bead. The' 
speech states what will no doubt appear dietinclly from tbe com- 
muntcacions that are about to be laid before parliament, tbat his 
Majesty could not negociate without separating bis interests from 
those of his allies; and tbe importance of those alliances is jus- 
tified by the desire of the enemy to dissolve them. If, then, the . 
enemy advanced a pretension so unbeard-of, as tbat bis Majesty, 
a> the price of oannexion wbb tbem, should bre^ his taith to 
those allies with whom he was connected ; if, as the price of being 
united in amity wilb his Majesty, France wished to put an end to 
the nnioti which subsisted between him and bis. allies, surely I 
ought (lotto presume that in such a preliminary to a negociation, 
any member of this house will find conditionsi which prove the 
sincerity of those who. pretend to be the friends of general tran- 
quillity, or conditions'to which his Majesty couldhaVe acceded. 
I trust, therefore, that as unanimity is desirable on every occasion, 
the bonse will without delay, and witha concurrence approaching 
to unanimity, proceed to declare its readiness to adopt such mea- 
sures as alone are calculated to afford retief to the community. 
This is the only nay to prove a sincere and enlightened regard to 
the interests aud well-being of the poor. By shewing a real and 
substantial regard to their happiness, we shall guard against thj 
consequence of tbe false and dangerous expectations witfi whidi, 
l^ factions persons, they have been deluded on the subject of the 
remedies of which their sufferings admit. Parliament caoDOt by 
any charm convert scarcity into plenty; but it is something to 
shew that no time is lost in adopting every practicable means of 
alleviating the present distress, and ensuring tbe regular subsis- 
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' tence of tbe people. In the Turther discassion let ys proceed 
vitb caution, and ezaminB with impartiality. Let ue act with 
proper temper, firmuees aod sobriety, that we may be able to 
discover ivfaere the cause of the evil really rests, and apply the 
remedy which will be truly serviceable. 

The House, alter negativing an amendment prapoied by Hrt Orej, sgre«d 

to the wldreu without a division. 



NoveT>^erS7, 1800. 

Oh a motion a( Mr. Tierney far the Honse toreMtre itself into a com* 
mittee, to inquire into tbe State oftiie Nation, 
Mr. Pitt »p<&e to the foUowing effect ; 

Sir— The honourable gentleman*, in tbe speech which be has 
just concluded, has gone over a most extensive range of argument, 
and indeed hasextended the topicsof discussion beyond tbeootice 
which he first gave of his intention. It seemed to be his ori^nal 
view to confine' the object of the inquiry he proposed to move, to 
points connected with tbe high price of provisions. He talked of 
moving to have the governor of the Bank examined respecting the 
influence which theoperationsofthebank and of paper circulation 
might have produced upon the price : but he has now abandoned 
these restrictive views ; he has not mentioned a wor^ of the exa- 
inination of the governor of the bank, and has thought it better to 
move fur a committee of the whole house on the state of the nation, 
as best fitted to investigate that infinite variety of subjects which 
be has dwelt upon as the grounds of inquiiy. It is naturd, there- . 
fore,that the honourable gentleman's topics should be numeroui. 
The question of peace and war ; the operations of our military 
force ; the conductof those by whom they are planned or execu' . 
ted; our alliances; our financial situation; the state of our con* 
stitutional rights, though introduced by the honourable gentlemaa 
in a parenthesis i our iijternal circumstances, with which the 

* Mr. TUmer, ■ 
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deanieis of provisions and its remedies are all coonected tfaus 
form the natural toptci to irbicli a motioa, like thai which has 
been made, must be directed^ 

The faonouTable gentleman has taid what ia tt^ae, undoubtedly, 
of every important occaaion in nbicli this Uou»e is called upon to 
deliberate, that the eyes of the country are upon at. Tbe eyes 
of the country indeed are most earaestly fixed upon lu. Tliey 
look with expectitioU, as they must feel the good or tbe bad con- 
sequences which result from our decisions. The measures in 
which the bouse has t>eeo occupied duriug l]i§ preceding part of 
tbe session bavct in the highest degree, engrossed tbe attention 
of the public, and their hopes have not been disappointed. They 
see the attention of parliament directed to the consideratioo of the 
difficulties under whidh the community labours, and employing 
every practical remedy to alleviate their distress. I am convinced 
too that tbe people are well aware that those do most for tbeif 
cause, and are most sincerely impressed with their sufferings, who 
confine themselves most closely to the immediate object of relie- 
ving the calamities under which they labour. I do notsay that 
the whole situation of the country may not form a fit subject for 
inquiry in a committ^ of the whoje house, if strong and conclu* 
sive grounds for it can be eatablisbed. But I must contend that 
a committee on the irate of the nation is that which, for the last 
hundred years, has very rarely been muved, and still more rarely 
complied with. The instances when it led to any practical ad- 
vantage, are fewer still. It has indeed been employed in some - 
urgent cases, where the topic of inquiry bad a direct ioQuence on 
the whole frame of tbe government. Such were the committee 
on the India bills, and, more recently^ during the unfortunat« 
illness of his Majesty, when the question of tbe regency was to falB 
determined. At present tbe only thing to t>e considered ii 
whether the circumstances of our situation be such as to demand 
that general inquiry which the honourable gentleman recom- 
mends, or specific investigations directly leading to practical 
measures. 

With respect to the large and complicated question Of peace and 
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w, I believe thjt upon that, SI upon e very other point of national 
iotenist, the eyes of tbe people ore turned upon parliament; but I 
do believe that at the present period they do not expect tbat they 
can form the sitliiject of our decision or of our discussion. I be- 
lieve, that the general feeling of the-bouse and of the public upoa 
tbe subject of peace and war is, th^t the question is no otherwise 
changed since we were last assembled, than in tbii respect, that 
since that period liis Mnjesly has given the strongest and most 
unequivocal proofs of bis sincere deiire for peace : he has shewn 
bis wiliingaeu to make great sacriGces for the attainment of so 
desirable an object ; and bis efforts have been frustrated by the 
unreasonUe and unexampled demands of the enemy, which bava 
prevented tbe setting on foot such a ncgociation. Under these 
circumstances, those who are anxious fer the attainment of peace, 
if they want one consistent with the bononr and safety of tbit 
country, will feel that the best way of contributing to tbat' obje^t^ 
will be to continue to place that confidence in bis Majesty's fff* 
vemmentwbich they have hitherto done; to strengthen bisbands; 
,and to teach our enemies, that tbe support which has been givsa 
to his Majesty will be continued with that firmness and detenui- 
nation which has hitherto been attended with sucb happy effects. 
Having slated thus much, I think, upcm these general groands, 
it rests with the gentlemen on tbe other side of the house to prove, 
tbat when parliament is assembled hr a particular pnipose, and 
when the general stale of things teems only to confinn us in the 
determination, with wbidi we so lately separated, of supporting 
this contest with steadinesi, it rests, I say, with the gentlemen oa. 
tbe other side, to state what are the new groonds upon which they 
call upon us to inquire. When, Sir,Iask fornewgronnds,itmay 
perhaps be a little uncaadid with respect to the motion itself, be* 
cause the greater part of the objects which the honourable gentle^ 
man has represented as calling for inquiry, are objects with r^ 
spectto which it is impossible to give new grounds; forthe bouse 
must have perceived, that most of tbe events to which he has al- 
luded are such as he has had frequent opportunities (and tbe ho- 
nourable gentleman cannot be accnsed justly of having neglected 
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many of them)ofbriDging under tbe coniideration of the house. 
He has frequently made theoi the subjects of tnot'ons, and stated 
them as fit caies of inquiry ; and the house has as often had op- 
portunities of expressiog its opinion on these points. Thus every 
part of his argument respecting the conduct of tbe war (except 
only that part of it which relates to events which have happened 
since the month of July last) has been over and over again dia* 
cussed and decided upon< I might, therefore, .upon all these 
topics, unless tl)e honourable gentleman had advanced something 
new, which he certainly has not, have contented myself with rc- 
felTtng to the former decisions of parliament upon them, when 
tbe events were still fresh in tbe memory of every one. 

But, Sir, I confess that tbe mode of recapitulati<Hi which the . 
honourable gentleman has employed I cannot allow to pass withr 
out animadversion. The'-honourable gentleman begins with re- 
marking upon a declaration of my right honourable friend*, that 
the present was a lyar of unexampled success ; but he did in^ 
justice to the asserlionby omitting the limitation with which it was 
eonpled, namely, that it was a war of unexampled eaccess, in 
relation to the share which Great Britain had taken, and with 
regard to her peculiar interests. That my right .honourabla 
fnend's position is strictly just, appears even from the admissigns 
of the honourable geatlemah. He allows that that part of our 
- national force, that which he himself and his friends have ex« 
tolled as the only service on which we should rely for defence, has 
been glorious and Buccessful beyond any former eicample. Does 
not this prove that in regard to the peculiar share of this country 
in, the contest, it has been most successful? Why then, even 
npon the view of a joint war of various success, and embracing so 
many objects, does the honourable gentleman choose to keep out 
ofconsideration that part of it.recognized to be our particular pro- 
vince, and implying an exclusive merit } How can he afGrm that 
the war has been full of disgnice, when our navy, by bis own corn 
fession, has acquired such unrivalled distinction i This then is th« 
candonr with which the honourable gentlemaa commences » 
' Ht. Jhindai. , 
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motion for such varioai and extentivfi enquiry. But does the ho- 
Qoarable gentlemaa say, that, oo the gtineral view which he takn, 
those naval exertions in which b« exalts httve beeo attended with 
DO advantage to the cftUBe of Europe ? Does he think it nothing 
to have compleiely destroyed the navy and commerce of our rival? 
It is nothing to have protected our own trade, to have augmented 
our own resources, by the ^)oil of the enemy's posiessions ? But 
not to dwell on these clear and undeniable testimonies ofseparate 
SuccesB and peculiar advantage, will it be stud that our alliAS have 
derived no advantage from the.victories of the Brilisli fleets? If 
our military operations were even to be liud out. of view ; if we 
were to forget for a moment thatour armies have, on different o> 
caaioDS, ^ven the most important aid to the common cause; that 
they have never encountered in the field the force 8f the ene> 
my without reaping their full share of glory ; considering the be- 
nefits that have resulted from our naval exploits alone, have we 
had DO share in contributing to the defence of Europe I Does the 
honourable gentleman recollect the achievement of the gallant 
Lord Nelson, whose merit be so highly extolled i Does he think 
that, great as was our share of the glory and success of that gal^ 
lant admiral's exploits, we engrossed them all ? Does he think 
that the fame of the bat tie at Aboukir did not pervade all Europe? 
Does he thinktbat it was parUal in its effects, or Reeling in its 
glory ? No ! The fame of that day spread itself to the remotest 
corner of the globe. It added a new lustre to the British charac< 
ter, and inspired a new reverence for the British name; which I 
will not say the bonourable gentleman's speeches, but not even the 
- ' effect of any future calamity, can ever be able to efface. The noUe 
commander deserved the panegyricthebonourablegentlemanpio- 
Dounoedon him. Ft was be that gave the direction to the bravery 
of bit companions, and to the force with which he was entrusted, 
which oarriisd so plentiful a harvest of glory to thecountry. Bat 
it is. 00 deroi^tion frtim the merit of Lord Nelson, or ftom ike 
acal and courage of those who seconded his enterprises, to ask 
' whose cxertiDiw made that fleet disposable 1 Was there no merit 
ii)«upplying themeans by which the battle of Aboukir was fought ? 
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Tbe hoDOtirabU gentle nun uk^d.nai not 'mtelligencetobepur- 
cliued ? Migbt Dot miQisten btive ascertained the deelioatioa of 
tbe fleet tbat sailed frouToulou i To Uiat Epeciea of fureaigbt 
whidi determineB by tbe event, tbere mBy seem no judgoient re- 
quisite to weigb and to compare intelligence, and to draw a just 
conclusion fromcontrBdictoryordoubtful infotmation. Can it be 
forgotten with wbat unparalleled lecrecy Sir Roger Curtis was 
-detached to the Mediterranean, on pretence of being sent toguard 
Jrelaod against threatened invasion ; and that he had actually i-r- 
liitd there before his coming was suspected — before it was known 
in this country that be had gone thitber ? Doei tbe faooonrable 
gentleman think that this vigilance and precaution bqdoo share in 
producing that achievement to whic^ be pays to just 4 tribnte of 
. ftdmiratiJli i It is impouible. It requires but the short enume- 
ration I have made to draw from tbe honourable gentlemao's ad- 
: tniasions a testimony in fayQur of the vigilance and conduct of 
administration. Review oiir operations ; let us consider whether 
tb^ have been of advantage to Europe. Can it be forgotten how 
often ouf mc«Sfes have aoiinated our allien, depressed 4nd disr 
coufaged) to new effbrte in tbeir own defence i How often have 
the achievements of pur navy enabled our allies to combine new 
measufes of resistance against the cpmmon epemy i How often 
ha* the greatest separate success been fte^t, apd recognised as4 n«w 
impulse given to Europe— as new courtage and popfideppe tp those 
iiations who had the fortitude to bear up against ddnger, and to 
prefer strenuous resistance to dastardly subtpissioir i Wiien nu 
it ever known in the history of the wprld, that the exploits of a, 
. nation, limited iiy its insular situation to a certain sphere of 
operation, baye produced such decisive results, oqd communis 
cated Bucb important advantages to r«mote qnd dittaiit olliesl 

But the honourable gentleroan says that tht) princip^ advan- 
tages we have obtained, in the viev that he admits any advan- 
tages at all, have been at the expense 01 notions lately our allies. 
Are we to |)e told that the succ^sw^ we have obtvoed ovei tbe 
Dutf:h -and Spaniards are not to be vieived as acquisitions, not 
celebrated as triumphs f Is it nothing to have gwoed advantage 
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over the vassals of France ; over states that pusillBiiiinously gav« 
up their means and tbeir resources to a pover which they fa«4 
not the courage boldly to resist? If the Dutch were forcibly con- 
verted into the allies of France, as I think they are, though ibc 
hoDOurable gentleman oo former occasions found it coDvenient 
to view tbem as willing ones, it might in particular circamsCancet 
have been disagreeable to direct against them the destruction of 
hostile operation. If they bod bii Idly i exerted the courage and 
perseverance of their ancestors in the defeuce of their indepen- 
^dence— rif they bad demanded in vain tfae assistance of this country 
to combine its efforts with theirs against the enemy of their liber. 
ties, and those of Europe— if, as some of the honourable gentle- 
man's friends advised, we had, in deliance of the sacredness of 
treaties, refused to fulfil our engagements— if ne had refused tp 
lend tbem onr troops to light by their side, as in former times. 
Against these invaders, then might wa have been accused of 
turning against them our arms, when acting in a compulsive hos- 
tility, which we bad contributed no friendly assistance to averL 
But when we saw those resources, which, if manfully drawn 
ferth, would have secured independence, employed to iucrease 
the wealth and to Support ibe hostility of France, were we (o be> 
gitate to deprive them of that which was to be employed to our 
annoyance and destruction i If thf wealth, the resources, the 
aaval and military resources of the. Dutch _we re identified with 
ifaose of France, who will deny that it was politic and necessary 
to prevent the possessions of the Dutch from being converted 
into instruments of hostility in the hands of their subduers, 
against a people who bad disinterestedly exerted themselves for 
their protection i 

The same course of argument was employed in regard to 
Spain ; we were told by the honourable gentleman that we had 
irendered Spain, hut little Inclined to annoy us, an active and 
important ally of onr enemy. Spain, be says, was our friend. 
W^ ! Did she not abandon us in defiance of the most solemn 
ragagementsi I do oot recollect that, in the discussions which 
the subject of the wcr has so often produced, a single voice vas 
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CTcr heaid in this house to doubt the puiillanimity, the want of 
faith, the alroclty, which distinguished the treacherous departure 
of the councils of Madrid froni the cause ofEurope: Never was 
tiiere a single voice heard to doubt the justice of our warfare 
agaiuEt a state, that basely shrunk from the ties of a generous 
confederacy to the degradation of a hollow alliance with tiie foe 
she detested. If then Spain, like Holland, ingloriously forsook a 
manly> though a dangerous struggle, and' became the humble 
vassal of France, were we to allow the preponderance of the ene- 
my to draw forth and embody against us alt the means of Spain i 
Were we to see the navy of Spain - united to that of France 
without RO effort to disconcert or to punish that foul associa- 
tion i Can we forget that the only achievement of the French 
fleet, escaped for a moment from years of blockade, was to sail 
to Cadiz, and bring off, in triumph, the Spanish fleet, to-be re- - 
tiuned in Brest, partly as an hostage agaiost Spain, and as an in^ 
strumeot of hostility against this country ? And does'tbe bo- 
nonrablc gentleman think it provoking the Spaniards ; that it is 
unmanly, unnecessary hostility, to prevent the remnant of the 
navy of Spain from beiug surrendered into the hands of the 
enemy— no less as a badge of the ruin and submission of that 
wretched kingdom, than as affording additional means toour 
rivals to execute their plans of inveterate acrimony towards the 
|ieace and prosperity of the British Empire ? 

Tbebonourablegentlenianraaover the catalogue of the colonial 
possessions we had acquired with astrange air of JndifiereDCC, as 
if what he enumerated bad been something lOo vile and worthless , 
to dwell upon. 1 do not intend merely more tha.n the honour- 
able gentleman to dwell upon these points, though the 'Conaide- 
ration that it was a review of oar triumphs, of the memorials of 
our gknyi might render the survey not unpleasant or unprofit- 
able. Martinique, St. Lucie, Tobago! And* does tbe hoDour^ 
able gentletnaii really proceed through the enumeration vritb thai 
sovereign contempt wbicb he professes i I recollect that, in the 
last peace, in which I 'bad some share, these islands in tbe WesU 
Indies were suppose^ to have no small importance. The ho- 
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nourable gentleman was not tben io parliament, and there is 
nothing of system or connexion in his opinion to lead me to 
conjecture vhat might have been his sentiments on the topics 
then diEputed. But 1 remember well that some of those gentle- 
men, whom I have long been accustomed to see opposite to me, 
«nd one or two of whom I still perceive, particalarly one ho- 
nourable gentleman*; whose accuracy will correct me if I am 
wrong, contended strenuously for the importance of these is- 
lands. St. Lucie alone was represented to be somethiog equal 
in value to Martinitjue, which was called the key of the West- 
Indies. I know not, indeed, how their value may now have 
been sunk ; though in all the circumstances nhich attended the 
last peace, the cession of Tobago alone «as considered as a 
shameful abandonment of our national interests. Those who 
clamoured for that peace were, I confess, suHiciently disposed 
to object to its provisions after it was concluded. But not- 
withstanding, however, the situation of the country, and' the cir- 
cumstances under nbicb the American war terminated, all au- 
thorities odmittedT the importance vf those islands which the 
(lonoiirable gentleman now holds so cheap. 

The honourable gentleman mentions Newfoundland as another 
of our conquests. Newfoundland we could not conquer, because 
ne had'not lost it ; but we took the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. I need not, I am sure. Sir, inform the house, that 
(be fisheries of Newfoundland have been fur a century the con- 
stant object of rivaUhip between France and England : from the 
peace of Utrecht to the present time, it has formed one of the 
most impoitant points in every negoctation ; and one of the 
strongest objections lo the last peace was, that the district 
reserved for our fisheries was not large enough : and therefore. 
Sir, Icuinot think the catalogue of our conquests quite so tri- 
fling and unimportant as the honourable gentleman seems in- 
clined to represent it. 

If May I venture to aak the honourable gentleman, whether the 
possession of Minorca is of importance to this country, though 
* Mr. Sheridan. " 
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in euumerattng our acquisittom it almost cicaped his notice? 
Tbe bonoaraUe geDtleman did not inilped forget tbe cspii^e of 
Malta: but he says, we must not meDtion it as an acquisition, 
because it did not belong to Frauce at tbe beginning of tbe war. 
The honourable gentleman aeems, indeed, to hate set down a 
veiy extraordinary and nhimsical regulation with respect to 
what «e are to call acquisitions. He enlarges upon the injury 
which this country will sustain from the French being in posses- 
sion of Egypt; but if it is an injury, surely our possessing 
Alatta must be in our favour, either to facilitate ouV efforts for 
driving them out of Egypt, or to render their posselsion of it 
Jess disadvantageous to us. But mark tbe singularity and con- 
Mtency of tbe honourable gentleman's argument; we must not 
take any credit from the conquest of Malta, because the French 
did not possess it before the war; yet the advantage which the 
French will derive from Haa possession of Egypt is strenuously 
insisted upon, though they were not in possesuon of it at the 
commencement of hostilities! But it is said that we have ab- 
■orbed all tbe possesuons of tbe Dutch. It is true that we have 
obtained possession of those places which, however little their 
intrinsic value to us, may be an object of great importance as 
the keys of the East. Will it be denied that, if ever the Dutcb 
should again be disposed toienew that alliance with us, which in 
former times has proved no less, benelirial to both countries than 
to Eun^ in general, it will be more advantageous for them to 
have those possessions under tbe guardianslup and lieep of Greet 
Britain, than in the hfnds of France } We linow that, in 1787, 
they would have beeu seised as instruments of annoyance to litis 
country : tbey would nDw have been employed to tbe same pur- 
pose. Wis were bound by self-defence to ah^cipate the enemy's 
deugns— we were bound to prevent the wealth and resources of 
the Dutch, the means of feeding their riches, from being trans- 
ferred to the enemy by whom they were oppressed. 

Reviewing then the circumstances and success of this War, i 
with the events of former wars, even those to which the puUic 
may look with particular triumph, or individuals with a fond 
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partidity, I cannot think that the present yielas, ib the impoc- 
taoce of its lucceu, to the moat brilliwit period of our history. 
I aball not compare it minutely milt Uie gloiy of the Duke of 
Marlborottgh's war, nor with the glorious successes of the seven 
years war. Its advaiitages have been as extensive, as solicit snd 
as important as any that ever were purchased by our armies. 
There it one point which I have omitted, and which the honour- 
able gentleman nearly forgot altogether, and that ist the glori" 
oua success which has attended our arms in India, under tin di- 
rection of a noble friend of mine* ; succeisei which have in- 
creased and consolidated our empire in that quarter of the 
world. The honourable gentleman wishes to compare what has 
been done lately in India with former acbievemsnta there : U is 
impOMible to make the comparison. The noble Marquis baa per- 
fbnned every thing that could be done in the present momebt. 
>Vill the honourable gentleman not admit, that the destructtou 
of the power of Tippoo Saib was an event of the greatest and 
moat important advatage to this coimtry ) Our conquests front 
Holland And Spun are to be laid out of the question, becaon 
they were our friends: but was Tippoo our friend f Was he 
. forced by France into the war against us i Wfts he not in India, 
what France is in Enropei the inveterate enemy of the he^pi- 
nesSp the power, and the independence of Great Britain? Waa 
he not in alliance with France ? Did be not act in concert with 
her in the Egyptian expedition, the importance of which be 
extols 80 much t — Away then with such sophistries ! they can- 
not have the slightest effect upon any man who has beeti a wit- 
ness to the events which have happened since the commence- 
ment of the wu. 

- I have now, Sir, stated my view of the general subject of tha 
\fw. But there is another point of view in which we must cod- 
uder it, and in which it moat make a deep impression Aipon us;' 
we are not merely to consider what we have taken from France, 
but what we have preserved. Ths honourable gentleman says, 
«e eutered into the war to curb the power of France. Sir, thera 
* Harqids WellBtlejr. 
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is no end to the varioiu definitiona which those gentlemen give 
of the object bf the war : but we know why we entered into it ; 
ne entered into the war bec^ause the French would not let us 
be at peace. We entered into the war because the French would 
not let us remain in tranquillity, unless we consented to sacrifice 
the independence of Europe, and the happiness, the safety, and 
thebonour of this country. lu the couise of the contest, we have 
had to contend with great difficulties foreign to the war. One 
of these difficulties was aucb an one as we now experience, [ 
mean that of scarcity : we had the misfortune four times in the 
present war to experience unfavourable seasons. We have had 
besides, to contend with convulsions iu the mercaucile part 
of the public. This subject was discussed at the time when it 
happened, and it was then found not to have been in any ma- 
terial degree caused by the war. We have had, I admit, to con* 
~ tend against reverses and disasters ; and I will venture to lay, 
that those who lamented over them became they dis^poioted 
their hopes and wishes for the success of. their country, and 
those who lameuted over them for the purpose of depressing, 
the public spirit, were equally unprepared for, and little expect-^ 
ed, that extraordinary and uafortunate turn which the aff«rs of 
our allies took at tbe opening of the present campaign. But 
baving to contend nitb all these events, we have had besides, 
and I am sorry I am obliged to admit it, to contend with an un- 
due performance of slJpulattODi by some of our allies ; with a 
dereliction of their engagement by others ; with a complete vio- 
lation of the most solemn treaties by others (as in the case of 
Spain) ; uid with an unaccount^le aud unforeseen change of 
conduct in others, from whose exertions, however, in some p^ 
nods of tbe wet-, we have derived the greatest advantage— I al- 
lude, now, Sir, to the conduct of the court of Petersburgli. 
We have had, %r, all these things to coatend with j bat cbq 
they, with any justice, be attributed as Crimea to this country? 
And is it nothing that, in a contest into whidt we have been 
forced against our will^ we have preserved osr empire andimii 
Dished, maintained our coDstitutioQ inviolatei and decreased, or, 
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u the boQourable gentlemaa tbioke, deitroyed^that spirit of Jaco- 
biaism which originated io, and bas been supported hj France t 
But this is not all : you have not only maiiitained your poMeBaions 
entire, but have destroyed the maritime power, and taken the 
most valuiible maritime posseEsions of your enemy; and in tEia 
course of all tbechaoges and revolutions of lurrounding nations, 
you have stood firm and even to the confederacy as you entered . 
into it, Bod did not desert it in the hour of danger, or of peril, 
even while others were deserting you. Are these conside rations 
nothing? is it nothing that, having had to struggle, not for 
imaginary objectSj but for our very existence as a free state, 
with oar commerce marked put as an object of destruction, 
our constitution threatened, we have preserved tbe one unitn^ 
paired, and most materially augmented tbe other; and, in many 
parUculars, increased onr Dational wealth, as well as its glory t 
I say, it is thus tbe mailer stands with regard to this country ; 
and yet these are the topics, oiat least some of tbe topics, on 
which the honourable gentleman chooses to say he has lud fair 
grounds before the bouse to call upon it to conclude with hint 
(for so his motion would in its spirit indicate), that there is 
great misconduct in his Majesty's government. 

Tbe honourable gentleman has tikea a. general view of the 
a&irs of this country ; and I shall, without being too minute, 
endeavour to follow him over tbe outline of his observations, 
Sone of them I need hardly touch upon, because they have been 
the subjects of repeated discussions in this house, in various 
stages of the present war. On all those points which were dis* 
cussed before parliament, parliament have detenniued ; and wera 
I to argue them, I could only expect to tire the patience of the 
house with unnecessery repetition : I need tberefore, with re^ 
fereoce to niany of tbe topics insisted upon so vehemently by 
the honourable gentleman to>night, only remind the liouse of 
what it has^already done, presuming that it will hot now think 
Otherwise than it has thought already, where no fresh argu« 
aent,- oor any new circumstance has appeared to alter its 
opinion. Many of the observations, however, of the faonoi^r- 
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Mt gentleman, althoagh fallacious and inconsiitent, I shall 
take notice of, DOt on ficcoant of their force, but of their ex- 
tnordinary tendency. I hope tbe bonouratile gentleman used 
hasty wordi, such as may postibty escape a person in tbe heat 
t€ apeakhig, and that he himself considers tbe words that be 
wed of that description — I mean the ex[M«uiaD implying, 
■* that be thought our honour was lost and our character de- 
graded iu the course of the present war, and that by the man- 
ner in which our army bad been employed under the present 
•^ounistiation." It will be seen, however, when tbe sut^ect is 
.inquired into— [Itear ! hear ! from the other side] — I'he gentle- 
BKn opposite are anziovs to seize on a word which is employed 
to ugnify discussed^whei} tbe matter then is discussed, it will 
be Ken to whom the blame of it is imputable, or rather, it will 
Ibe proved that there is not the least foundation for the charges 
which the honourable gentleman has advanced. An inquiry is 
demanded ; 'but is it possible Qiat tbe lioose could listen to mo- 
tions of this kind every moment some persons tliought proper to 
bring a v^ue and general charge of miscopduct I It is enough, 
that* on general grounds of argument and presumption, it can be 
shewn that there is no necessity for supposing any thing wrong, 
it can never be the duty of tbb house to encourage such a di&* 
position. 

Bnt the bonoorabTe gentleman is pleased to revive a phraiff 
which was made use of by my right honourable friend*, who, 
with all the excellent qualities which belong to him, is more re- 
marki^le for the accuracy nf bis plans than for the measure of a 
sentence, and that the more especially when he happens to speak 
pf what relates to his own conduct. He did net mean to say, 
that he wished to enter into a minute inquiry into every plan 
which he has been concerned in advising ; he meant to profess, 
what he felt, a readiness to defend tbe measures of admimsOvtion, 
if »iy one had a desire to object to any part of such' measures ; 
not that he thought it would be right tttat the time of Ue I^ouse 
should be taken np in discussing all the measures of aAministra- 
* Mr. Dandu. 
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tion, one by onf , nbtil the ivhole vas examined ; that would be 
an et)dlei9 task, although I am con6<]ent it would be triumphant 
4t> my right honourable friend. He iras ready then, and bo he is 
now, to defend bis M^eBly's ministen) in every measure adopted 
tbis w«r, provitled somebody imputed any thing that was improper 
to OS, and laid Bome ground nbirh might call for ao inquiry. I 
was therefors a little surprised to find sucli a conetruction put 
upon my ligbthoBourablefrieud'e declaration as £ have beard to- 
oight, which wu, that be wished from day to day to discuss all 
the measures of administratioD during tfae war. I should be glad 
to know what evidence it is of guilt for a man to deny a charge 
which is exhibited against hi^, and to ai^ue upon the plain un- 
dtiratAndii^ of it, without any formal inquiry, which can never 
alter the facte that are obvious to all who see and hear i This is 
Hx connnon-place ceursb with whkh loose charges of thb kind 
are attempted, and have ibrthe laA hundredyearsb^^n attempted 
to be supported upon these occasions ; and they are generally 
nuintained with a degree of vehemence in declamation, which is 
proportionedonly to their weakness in point of reason, A loose, 
< unconnected charge is made; and then, because those who are 
accused by it assign reasons why it should not occupy the time 
of the lionse, the party accused is immediately pronounced 
guiit^.— Ido not complain of this: the honourable gentleman 
bas many precedents to plead in favour of this mode of argument, 
and 1 am not without some authorities on the part which I take 
in opposing him ; neither is the honourable gentleman .to take it 
for granted, that the public will l^ink he is right, because he 
flJIeges that he is so ; mr ^m I to e;Kpect a favour^le sentiment 
in my behalf, on account of what I uige in vindication of mi- 
uUten: the impartial part of the public will judge from the as- 
sertions of neither, but futrty on farts between both. Let it not 
be understoodi that I ^dmit there is any general rule to decide ' 
a question li&e this; all Ahal the house caa do now, is to con- 
sider whether they will Say that i*hat they have already done 
was vn-ong : tbst will be tbt case.if they go into a cominittef to 
iaqnire into wtiKt tbey have ilr«|^ determined ; fer.tfaat is the 
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Cue in moit of the pomts to which the honourable geDtlemui. 
refers. ^ 

Tlie honourable gentlenuui haa alluded to former wars, aot oalyi 
as to the brce employed id tiiem, but also to the expense witb- 
whicb tbey nere attended. In the first place, we should ccmsider, 
t(iat, u to the article of expense, tbtU haa been in a progressiva 
state of advancement for the last Ibrtjr years ; it is found to be so 
io all tht common and ordinary ^iurB of life, and therefore it 
would be ao oKtraordinary Ifaing if the expense of war, which coo- . 
sUts in payiDg for articles of use in common life, were exempt, 
from advaocemeot more than other things are. The army and 
. the navy are fed lifce other men, and most of the expenses of * 
n^iliUuy station are like oth«r expenses, formed chiefly on coni. 
iftQB articles of coneumpUon. But what is rather curious is, 
tliat the honourable geotlemaa aays we have double the force . 
we bad in « fori«er war to wfaieh he alluded, and yet be a&cta. ' 
to be surprised at the e.^peOM being double, althoi^b. upon bis 
own niwaioff, (be same force ought to be allowed double the 
expense. Such is the argument of the honourable gentlemao, 
and that is what be calls a conelusive argument. The honour, 
ahle gentleman thinks our pFeseot military establishment too 
much : a&d yat 1 have baard him, and those with wiion} he has 
btres in the habit of acting, state with some aniraaSoitf the f rov 
digiaus exenioDE which France had made in the bee of all the 
powers of Europe who opposed her. I have often conndered 
those eSbrts of the French exaggerated pretty QHich in this 
house ; but I always thought, and I have never attempted to 
disguise it, that France, irom iu very state, uobvaurable as it 
was to nny useful purpose, bad advantages over others in tiiB 
way of raising forces for tbe support of the w ar. The whole of tbeir 
revolutionary policy was well adapted to this end; aad nov*.- 
aJtbough tbe objects which were pret^ided to te in view froi^; 
that revolution are gone aw^, y<t it possesses that strength I* 
a coueiderafak degree for the. purpose of violent efforts, for 
t^ie violent principle of taking, without regard either to justice 
or to-policy,. still remains io f^UfoKei they are still in a stat«. 
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to h^ nobrt bndi'oa my pnpwty Hwy cso Und, for th« par* 
pose they want ; and men Aey pot in requintkin whererer fhej 
are vantect. Tbis bas made me feel, and I haTerqieatedlyMii}, 
&B,t, ID reapect to sudden efforts to gmn Lheir object by force, tbey 
- IttTE aa advantage over every legitimate government in Europe ; 
and therefore it is not a matter of wonder that their exertions 
have sometime* surpMsed any that were made under the reiga 
of Louts the Fourteenth. But although this be the esse, will «ny 
man tell me, that, because France has sucb means ofmakinggrett 
exertioDS by violence, we, having (o contend wtthsnch an enemy, 
are culpable because their violence is gigantic; and that it must 
be sud that our aS&m are Ill-directed because we have not had 
twice tbe success we had in former wars, since we bad twice t^ 
force we had in a former war f All this is insisted upon, as if Um 
French force was not at all augmented ; nbereas the very argn* 
ments ofthe bonoursbtiB gentleman, and indeed alt others on thtt 
same side with \Ara, have always had for their basis the treliietik 
dous force of the French. It is then asked, nhat btve we dohe 
in the present war 7 I would answer, " ¥ou have given your 
memy considerable annoyance, and might have done more, if 
others had adhered to the cause as you have done." There WM 
a time when, if the combination had in all its parts been as trss 
teitsprofession, and as steady to tbe general interest, as it is your 
glory to have been, you might have made, in coajunctioii altog^ 
ther, a formidable attack in the interior of France — titere was S 
time wfaeil, in my opinion, that might have been done ; but it 
did not happen that the opportunity was seized as it might have 
heeb : what then i It will hardly be said that the fault of ne- 
glecting it is imputable to his Majesty's ministers. Why then, 
under these circumstanceB, and in this condition of things, I 
would ask, what other object had we to look to, but that of en- 
deavouring to diminish the force of the enemy ? I do not mean 
to dwell on this point sow, because it is one which the hooour- 
ahle gentleman did not dwell upon in his opening, and I am an* 
willing to take up the time of tbe home in the diaCnssion of 
matters which are not insisted upon as those whicb require to be 
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discussed. But tlia hooourable geatleman says, tfa&t so many 
fliODBuid British troops weot upon an expedition, apd so many 
tbousand British troops returned. Now, upon that point I bave 
to observe, that if ^ou have in view an object which you have 
reason to conceive you are competent to carry, nhich it is im- 
portiuit for you to carry, which by good information, fou are 
led to believe you could carry, or upon a full view of which 
there ii a chance of success, and that there appears no great 
risk, and yet you find upon trial you are not able to succeed in 
your point, but cat nevertheless, after all, retire ^tliout loss, 
I want to know where the great blame is that ought (o attach 
to you for swch a proceeding, or wherein is the folly of your cod< 
duct 1 This is the utmost that cau be said against any thine 
theit we have undertalcen ; and this I am ready to maintain in 
t^e presenCB of any number of.mititBry men in Europe. It is 
not a point of military tactics, but of plain commou sense ; and 
I have mentioned ibis, because 1 could not avoid feeling a little 
' on some of these points. As to the merit of any measures 
which may bave been adopted by hie Majesty's ministers, I feel 
it does not become me to say much : whatever that mSrit oiay 
be, a veiy large «hare of it falls to the lot of my right honourable 
friend* i hut if there be any thing to blame, I bave only to say, 
1 will not adnut that all the responsibiPity shall be exclusively 
cast on him. If there be any ground for crintinality or for cen- 
sure, I beg leave to say, that it must be divided arnong his Ma« 
jesty's ministers, oiul that I am ready to take my share : and 
therefore the honourable gentleman will do well not to select 
my right honourable friend as an individual against whom to 
direct his objections, I wish the public to know, that it is not 
to one- individual, but the wfaoIe~of his Majesty's councils, that 
censure or applause should be ^ven for any measure that may 
come before them to be judged. 

The next point I shall take notice of, as brought forward by 
the bnnourable gentleman, is the state and condition of our al- 
lies. He bu asked, what were our allies at one time, and what 
• Mr. DpndM. 
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they are now f I consider tbis as a very ipiportant poiinr. He 
llu said, that neset djft with Spain aad Holland ~fi>r our alUes, 
together witii a &vourable diiposition tomtrdi us on the part of 
Russia, -whose court had expressed a stnwg desire of a just con- 
duct to be observed towards neutral nations, bother with a df 
tennined hostility towards France. Prussia and France were en- 
gaged in war before we became parties in tbis contest. Prussia 
was ready to enter into an alliance with you when you were, I 
will not say led, but forced into the war.- I will not dwell on 
^e conduct of that power, but I would ask, in what part of the 
govemmenf of this country was tliere to be found any blame for 
tile steps which were taken by Prussia upon the occasion i That 
power stopped short, and got' out dt^ the confederacy on a sud- 
den ; but how was that imputable to us i The honourable gen- 
tleman laid great Btress on Ibis : and asked, on whom we were 
to lookssa perpetual ally ) But if none of them are to be re- 
garded, tbe'faultis none of oure; we availed oarselves of their 
assistanoe while we could have it : if they have been less atten- 
tive to their onu interest than we have been to them and tbe 
common cause, the blame is not with as ; we did not, nor had 
we tbe means of entering into their speculations; oar object, was 
to preserve good faith, and we did so ; and if any of them at any 
, time wavered, the concern is theirs; as to tbe question of ho- 
nour, ours is entire.— I would ask, nhelber any man now doubts 
of the propriefy of our availing ourselves of the aid of Austria 
and Prussia while we could obtain it ? As to Spain, I have said 
already what I think of the shameful dereliction of that court ; 
but that power is n w in acondition that renders it very im- 
probable that its hostility can be important to this countiy. In 
a word, as fer as the question of alliance is applied to us, we 
have the satbbction to feel that we have more than once rallied 
all tbe powers of Europe to n^ake efforts in the common cause, 
to vi4iich we have eoatributed an ample share, and kept good 
iaith inviolate. This is tfaa real state of the case. 

There ii one objection which the honourable gentleman has 
Mated to tbe conduct of bis Mqes^'s ministers, and I admit, if 
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Hm* in ■■3^ fMoud f»r it, tb^ ou^t uot oaly to be cenaured, 
bBt tl)jahR.uM oiij^t] wilbout aiiy itolicacy, or a]>prehe&*ion for 
tbe j^aaat cooditKui of thing*, to address hU'UBJeat; to dttiniM 
tlwm from Nt' iwvic* at ooeq ; that ii, that b» Ms^eat^s min 
aiMeES fcni) BB obMacla to fix tUtstfunent of a safe and benouih 
aU« f)a«(:a--^T^f>t WQ ai« «• look for thi^ more from onnelvM 
tJna frcm.uw hUim, M luiqveuioii^bly true ; but what peace is it 
t^ifl we B» to (Bake ) The honourable geutleraan says, we have 
no vfouit; with reg^ to our allies ; let us suppose, for tbe sake 
qf;i^earg|LMMat,tbat ve have sot; wliat then is to f(41ow ? That 
we aie ttt trj; to olttaia peace at alt evental SbaU we tell Butwa- 
■pam that we b«ve no cooQdeace in our allies, and tfaat tberefom 
ve wisb to troat witb him for yeace I I say. No ! I say, if I bad 
qo coafidsnce in ouc aUies, I would not make tbat buAble sup. 
pliBStioo foi peace, I would at worst put forward the best re. 
source of tbis country to uatntsia the contett uotil we should be 
able to obtu& a, sift aad bonourable peace ; and I am pcrsosdsd 
that crin^Bg for it is not the way to obtain an bonoorable peace. 
Huring said this, I will add* by tbe way, that when gentleiaei) 
Wb of peace, I cannot peruuule iD}isel£tb.ey'inean aajrbulasole 
and honourable one i &nd,yet to bring forward ioto-debate, ifttbjs 
bouse, topics wbicb a^e calculated to impress upon ourselves at 
borne, and our eneinies abroad, an idea tbat we are distressedt 
and that we distrust out gpYennient, I cannot help tbinking isft 
mode but ill adapted to the accon^lishment of tbat ob^t. It 
was indeed, if tbe house adopted tbis motiooK the wiiy to make the 
people distrust, and our enmiies despiss, our gpsernwent. As to 
tbe conduct of oar ally tbe. emperor, I will repeat wbat I had oo* 
caeion to sute pn a former night. I said, I bad no idea, tbat, pr^, 
vious to tbe butle of AlAteitgOt there was anjiintentiDa, on behalf 
of bis Imperial M^esty to. enter on a reaewal of negpciaMon vilib 
France,, separately aqd distinct^. I did distinctly stale, th^ at 
And from that periodi the First Consul of Fntnea made sonwipRM 
po»b for tbat purpose ; that, previous to tbe battle of MjwengM 
tbere was a proposal made to his knpetialM^esLy, But that tJiere 
was nob aop <IiS)Qsi:iqn. sbaw#.ia Mie iiboje of tbit tm% w> tiM 
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-court of Vienna, to tmlce ft sepante p^sce. I do dadsre tliu I 
believe we bma tbe whole iiMlligmice dnl baloBgttstbat tubjec^ 
nor bftve 1 tlie least dntniBt of tbe rinceri^ of hia baperial M»- 
Jes^r in refuiitig to enter into a stparals aegpcutian. Stnm that 
time w« fcave areemncea from the coart of Vietaaa, of the mott 
ngid •dberence to the same principle of reAjial to enter into a le^ 
panne n^ocidtion, and to- punue tbe nuM plan aa tint onwbicli 
that refonl was foaoded. I ftated tfaia tbe other nigbt to conn 
up to the 4th of November : I am able now lo eury the nme ioi. 
tieUigonce to a later period Jb^ a few day*, that ii, op to the 9th 
of Nowembcr, I bare do reaBon to distrutt tfatMoaerity of tha 
profBsuonB of bis Intperiol Majesty, as conveyed by that inletti* 
genco. So ■teeds that part of the ease upon, oor dlianea wit& 
Austria. But Ikoow Kbo,that great and extraoidHieiy ezsition) 
have be«) nude. I should add, that I wiU not toake myaelf a 
guarantee ft>r what may hereafter happen ; I will not be answer* 
■We, for I cannot prophesy what new events may happSAy or 
tibether any or what ovcr-rultng necessity may chaage either the 
eonduol or tbe conocila of the court of Vienna. I can only say, 
that aa lip- as I have known, and I have n& reason to distrust my 
mfonnatiDnytfae court of Vienna is hftberto explioit. If I diould 
be disappointed in mf expectation, I can only say I cannot 
help it; but hitherto I iuive no reason to think I shall. The 
question therefore is, wbat is [n-odent fcr us to do in tl]e prose- ' 
cation of this contest i I say, tbe wisest course we can tak« is to 
preserve tbe character that we have for honour and good foitbi 
on which may yet depend the (aEety of Eiirope. 

I should now ctxae, in order, to the parenthesis of tbe boaour- 
■bie gentleman oo theatate of onr co&stitotioa. But, firatt for 
the sake of connexioD on the inbject of our allies, I will si^ a 
word or two respecting the Emperca- of Russia. Ciwcenung the 
embargo, to' which the honoundjle gentleman has alluded, thongli 
I have teaeived no information on ^e subject, I' am di^osed to 
b^ev* ttie intelligence true ; particuiairly as we know that not 
longi^arinifarnieesurevnandoptedjaaeinfaargo waslaid on 
and ti^en off is a ftw Atytfv eircanuttmc* by no Bwaas unlikely 
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to take pUcc en the pna«iit occuiQn. Whrntever may lwv« dic- 
tated thii rash aud prrapitate BUpi this nouch I can aay, that 
QOtbing on the conduct of tfaia govemment ever gave any causa 
wbythe magnanimity of the Emperor Paul should >o suddenly 
have been nitbdrawn from the confederacy, in nhich his co> 
.operation muit have baen attended with so much benefit to 
£urope ; and that no ground of difierence has f «er existed 
between the two gqvemmeots in auy points, upon which any 
■varie^ of opinions can lake place in this country. 

And nuw I come to observe upon the state of our constitationi 
at it was alluded to by the honourable geutlemaut, .It is a point 
on which I fsel it would be improper for me to ^sy much, for it 
has bean discoBsed over and over again in tins bouse, 1 CQUIend 
that provisions have been adopted for thp preservatioii of tbe con- 
■titutioni which, but for such provisions, would have been destroy- 
ed, and the honourable getHleman would not to-night have been 
in thia houce to expatiate upon thise topics, nor should I havB 
been her* to answer him. As to the influence of the crown, I will 
only tay, that; its increase is a topic often resorted to for the paiw 
poses of declamation ; but I can hardly think thatany man ever , 
serioasty regards it as matter for alarm ; but even supposing it 
to be increauDgf which .1 dtiny, there certainly is no necessity 
for going into a committee of the whole house to oaosider 
of the state of the nation ; in order to consider, of that subject, 
there is, if necessary, a much more compendious way of arnving 
•lit. 

The next point to which the honourable gentleman adverted* 
was that of the statement of finance and the internal state of the 
country, particularly the price of com. As to the com, 1 find the 
honourable gentleman wishes to inculoate this Us an established 
principle, that the war is the principal cause of the high price of 
~ provisions, for which he stated three causes ; the increase of the 
' consumption, arising from waste partly of the army and navy i 
the increase of expense, from importation ;and the influence that 
the isauc of paper baa occasioned,, which has arisen from the stop> 
page of the Bank frpm parent in spede. Th«K wen the potnti, 
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uid the last was the prinoipal one on irhich be cfwelt. Now,, 
upon each of these I shall make some general observations ; but 
ul did on the first day of the session, solsballat tbepresentino. 
ment, avoid detail upou these topics, partly because a miiluteaesi 
ia general is dry and tedious, and partly because I speak in tbs 
beariDgof many nho have better judgments than I have, especially 
' on the subject of papermoiiey. ThepreliminaryDbeervationsare, 
diBt Jbere is waste in the consumption of the urary and navy ; 
there is great expeuce iu importation from abroad ; and ih^e i^ a 
depreciationJDtberelativevalueof the eircuUling medium by the 
increase of the paper. First, I willobserve, that all these causes 
ve not peculiar to the present year ; for, many of them have beea 
stated to exist ia as great, and some of tbem in a'greater degree 
than they do at present. In the years 1793 aud I799t we had a 
greater number of military forces tfaan we have at present ; and its 
to the stoppage, of the payment of ihe bank, that stoppage has 
taken place for some time, and the dilTereiice between the paper 
circulaling niediumof that time and the present is very inconsider^ 
■ble. As to tbe taxae, which are supposed most to operatif ta 
raise the price of articles, there are none of tbem that bear hard 
upon the farmer, and can therefore have ao immediate eflect ok 
tlie price of corn. None of these can have been tiie great cause 
of the high price of provisions, because, whea these were at their 
faeigbt, provisions wer£ infinitely cheaper than they are at present; 
nor can the war be the cause of tbe price, because the taxes have 
been fell as severely as they are now, (within about 400,000/. 
which was added last year,), and yet tbe high price of provisions 
was not known when §11 these causes operated. 

Here Mr. Pitt tooka view of tbebeneficialefieclB of the land-tax 
'redemption bill, tbeopei'ationbf Ihe sinking fund, and the policy 
of raising BuppUeswtthiatheyear, ashad been done by tbs assessed 
taxes and tbe income bill, which he considered indeed as a-solid- 
system of finance, but which he did not apprehend would become 
perpetual in time of peace, as tlte honourable gentleman had statejd, 
for it was capable of modification as it now stood ; and it wbuld 
pet baps l>e prudent, after a given interval of peace, to relax its 
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pmCDt exactkiii ; it wouM otherwiM in Kitab Tttftttt chtage 
iU cbaiacter, being oolj « wu tmx : taw nw, opportunitiea would 
^ifrlwiMftiii III iKwiili I llwin liniiri Aatoexcbequerbilh.be 
tod to obmtm, tbst tbey ongtat not to be considered u cuirrncjr, 
•xcept tuch of thsm u were of sbnil data. It was n^ch talked 
of, tb«t the excheqoer billa were a maa> of paper which wai inja- 
now to the public ; but this jear they bad been circulated at a 
premium, instead of a discount, which they usually were at ; this, 
he comended, proved beyond dispute that the market was not, as 
the bonounUile genlleman contended, overstocked with a circu- 
lating mediam, for if that were so, these bills could not possibly 
be at a premium, tbey must of necessity be at a discount : from 
these points the honourable gentleman had given a general sUteof 
the finance of the country. He did not conceive that this was a 
lime for going into a minute detail upon this subject ; and be 
(bought the house would feel no difficulty in deciding that it was 
not necessary to go into a committee on the state of the oBtiou, 
in order to inquire into these things ; for many of them lisd «1- 
ivady not only been diecuBsed generally, but particularly, and 
very much in detail, in a committee of the whole house ; various 
iMolutioas bad been fsunded ou them, and there bad not beea 
oftned in this discussion any thing that ought to change the sen- 
timents of the house upon the subject. 

But the bononr^e gentleman had made one obaerratioa 
which merited particular attention : he had stated, by way of 
alternative, that either the present system must continue, and 
tiw bank payment in specie remain suspended (nhich he said 
would by-and-by . rnim the country altogether), or else the 
b«ik should resuBie lla p^ments in casb, and then it would be 
napessible to coatinue the contest. Now, this was a dilemna in 
whisk he hoped the house would never find this country. He 
Hoped and trusted that we were neither reduced to the one not 
lh« other of these two points, but that we should be ^le to 
continae that system by which we had hitherto avoided, dai^ar* 
awd that we were fv from being under any oeceasicy of cbaapng 
it: aor did be believe the house would adopt any sucb doctrine 
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m dU»; tb^ iwuld, on Ae eoBtrw^r, ssplodeit, foi Ute teno. 
deney of it mu 40 jwBttlaiiit tA the taeaty out ini^ltty to c<o»- 
^ue the contest, to W^iiii «»-«n*t««e M »ine aa^a mn 
at slake* A feeling was slways ratdy to manifest iUeU on the 
comtderation of this subject, nbicb requiEed. no aid from the 
doquence'of any man; the bare atatement of it was sufficient. 
In one vord, the motion of the boDOurable gentleniaii contained 
a naked gtroposition, wbtcb was this — " Whether the house 
would now, without reason, abandon a proposition which they 
bad so often, and witli the best reason, adopted, and unifonnly 
acted upon?" As to the calculation* of the probable expense 
of continuing the war, he should not now gi into it ; he was 
of opinion that it could not be materially different from that ' 
wh^ich attended it tfae last year ; nor was this any thing of a 
reason for going into a committee on the state of the nation. 

I therefore subioitt Mr. Pitt cnntinued, that, upoa the whole 
of w6at has been laid before the house ti>Bight, I have said 
enough to satisfy it, that upon none of the grounds stated by 
the honourable gentleman is he Justilied in calling upon this 
bouse to institute an in^iry into the state of the nation; that 
-much of what the honoui^e gentleman has stated to-night 
ariws out of matter which bos been discussed over and over 
again, aad well decided; that hfs fhcts are misplaced ; and that, 
as far as he proceeds on reasoning, his reasoning is fallacious : 
and therefore do I conclude, that there is no just ground laid 
before you fur a coaiiaittee [o inquire into. the state of the ita- 
tiottk That is the genentl ground of opposition which I «tate 
on the one hand i— on the other, I sey that the internal state of 
the countiy requires yonrattention in a special manner toother 
topics, and that your time ought not to be consumed in unneces- 
saiy dtscussioDs upon points which lead to no practical conclu- 
Moa ; th^ you viU have a comuittee up stiurs, which will take 
-Aiecara of the most iaimediate interests of the country at this 
important crisis ; that this motion leads to no immediate or re- 
mote advantage ; that it may do mischief, by holding out en> 
couragemenl to tbe enemy, and by causing a diRidence, if not 
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dcspoDdency, id Uw peopto of this cofUitry, hy teaching them 
to Eutpect that there b sometbiag in the alate of tiie oation 
•which is alBriuing — for which there i« no foundation. For all 
these reaiooi I do ^ve my decided opptiHtioi) to this motion. 
Tb« motioa wbi ne(Btiv«d ; 
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FOruari/ t, I80I. 

DiiATi ID the >Urau of Uianlci to fail M^esty fbr lu'i most gracious 
Speech* on opening the seision. 

The addfess being moreil by SrWatkin WiUiamiWynme, and seconded bj> 
Mr. Comwallri, 

Mr. Orey propoaed tbe fbltowing unendment : — f 

" And that tbiihoiue will proceed with allpoiinblc ditpalcb to makeniclf 
inqmrif « into the generid state of tbe nation, but more especially idto tbe< 
conduct of the nar, and intotwr relntions trith foreign powen, as may enable 
m to efl'ei to bis Majesty such advice as ve may think rooct conducive to tbs 
honmlrof bii cnnvn, and tbe general iuteretts of bis people. 

" And btther, to assure his Majesty, that if, owing-'ta any niuust and VB- 
KasoiHible prtienBionaOD tiie partof the enemy, peacecannot be obtained on; 
such terms as are cooaistent witb«eciirity ; if U>e~repieseDtatioD^ which his 
Majesty has Reeled to b^ made, to the court of Petershnrgh, in censequence 
of the outrages committed against the ahtpi, [piapeny, and persons of hi* sub- 
jects, hare not receiTCd that reparation wbicb the nature of tbe ease require) ; 
anl if tiie difieiences nhich appear unh^ipily to bare arisen between bis 
Majesty and theotberMorthera Powers, are of a nature wbleh presses fbr im- 
mediate decinon ; and the impossibility of any equitable ai^ustmeut lendera 
new and more extended wars iueritable, we trill give his Majesty every sup- 
port which the means of the country can ifibrdj in the just hope and conS- 
dence that his M^esty's paUmalcarefortbc welfaraof his peofrie will induce 
him to take sucb measures as shall prevent he ucelbr#ard acalamltoos waste 
of their remaining strength and resources, either ky improvident andioeflbc- 
tual prijjects, OT by geaaral nagligenee and profiutua j and shall ennire a wiM 
and vignroiis admiuislTatioD oftheira&itB,uiiderthe unexampled difficulties 
jn wbicb tiiey are now involved." 

• Se« next page. 
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Mf. Pitt then me i 

Siri iQ ririag tor mtke some obserratioat upon whst Iiu &Ueii 
from the beaounble gentiemai) t, I cbdooI avoid noticing k ciw 
rtous proposition which he advanced in tiw early part of his speecb, 

* " JHjF Lordf owj BMfZnw*, 
' " At Bcriui Hinpoitant totbe iotereaUofiBy pBo^, I deriTe^tcatm- 
titfiKtioa ftam balng enkblml, for tba Gnt time, to mTkil laj •elf of the Mlviee 
kod wHttaiK* ofUwpailiiBeiiiofiny IToited Kinidoca of GraU Brttda 
and Irelmnd. 

" ThU iDMBprtble »ra,diiiti[igutihed brtiWBrcompIiihment of «meann« 
calculated to angment and comalidate the Mrengtb uid resource* of the en- 
pirr, kid ta cement more cloMt; the iaterestsand •Aet'nni of nf tufajecti, 
will, I tmtt, be equally maikad by that Tlgour, enern, and finaaBn, which 
the circumttaiioeiiafoiirpreteat lituatioo peculiorlj' require. 

"Tbc luifortuDatecfurieofeTeiitaonthecontiaeBtiUid tltecooieqiieBeei 
Which muit be expected to retult from it, canuot fail to be matter of anxietj 
and concern to aO who have a juit fcetiog for tbe Hcnrity aod indepeadence 
vf Europe. 

" Yoar aitonilhment, at well ai yoor regret, muit be excited by tbe cob' 
duct ofthoM pdwen, wbo»e attention, at nicbBt>eriod, appear* to be nort 
engaged in eadenrnun la weaken tiie naval force «f the Britiih empire, whicli 
hai hitherto opposed M powerful an obitacle to the inordinate aaibitdon of 
(ranee, than ia concertiag the mean* of mutual defeuce Sfaiut their conuDon 
and iocreaaing danger. 

" Tbe repreientation* whicli I directed to be made to tbe court rf Petera- 
burgb, iacoDMiaence of tbe ooiragei committed agunat tbe ihip*, propcr^i 
and peraoD* of my subjects, hare been treated with the utmoit dlareipect } and 
tbe pioceedingi of which I complied, bate been aggntTat«d by Mbgeqiteot 
acta of injustice and violence,' 

" Under these circumstance!, aconven don his been concluded by that eoutt 
with those of Copenhagen and Stockholm, tire object of which, as arowedt^ 
one of the contracting parties, is to renew their former engagemcatifbr esta- 
blishing, by futce, ■ new code of maritime law, inconiiitent with the rigbta 
and hoitiie to the iateretts uf thiicouptry. 

" In this situation, Icuuld not hesitate as to the conduct which it became me 
to pursue. I have taken the earliest measures to repel the aggression Qf tbia 
hostile confederacy, and to support those principles which are essential to the 
uaiutenlmce of our naval ftrength, and which are.graunded onUie system of 
puUic laws, *o long established and recogtiaed in Eoropa, 

t Mr. Grey.- , ' 
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and vhich be repeated towards the conclurion of it, but with less 
confidence, viz. that the miDoiitj iu this hwue, io poiot of fact* 
■peak the wnaeoftheiDJaoiitjuf thepeeple. Upon wbst^^oiuut 
the honouiftble gentleoian lus made that aeserUon, I am Htterlj 
incapable of guessing : but if it be true, every one of those great 

•< I base, . Bt the mmb ting, given Kaei»man,»eet tmnifattrnj Stpma- 
tioD.lo renew Biy wkcieot relatiMis nitb Uioee pomtM wbaaevM it otD be doB* 
GonaiitenUjF with the boDour of mj crowDi ami wath « ju>t cegard t* tiM 
isfety of my gubjects. You will, I am pBrmiadad, omtt nothmgciB TAsT-fart 
tbat can afford me the most TigotouB and •fhctoal iBjipoit ia mif ina dEtei- 
minaUoa to maiotain, to the ubBoat, agthist V^vtj ^itckttb» naral risU* 
and tbe iaUreaUi of nty CMpira. 

" Oenllmim eif Ihe Bowe of Cmimvfa, 

" I have directed the estintacei for the wreial branches ofAeimblic Krvfoe 
Io be laid before you : deeply as 1 lament the continaed dfcesrity of adding ta 
t\e burdens of my peopici I am' persuaded you will fed with me tlwnniiort' - 
ance of proridini^eKctiisI meani for tboce exertioni wbich are Indiapensably 
requisite for the honour and security of the country, 
** My LoriU and Qentiemen, 

" I aia confident that yourdeliberations will be uniformty directed to the 
(reat object of improving the benefits of that happy Union, which, by theblea- 
■ing of Providence, has now beenefiecled ; and of promoting, to the utmost, 
the prosperity of every part of n>y dominion*. 

■■ You will, I doubt not, resnmetbe inquiriea which were ao diligently pro* 
aecoted in the last lesaioh of parliament, as to the beetDjeaDi of relief ing my 
(ulgecta fromtbe preuure of the present high price of prOTiaians; and of pre- 
venting, aShr asit can be done by human foresight, therecunenee ofaimnar 
difficulties. In these endeavours, and in every measure tbat can contribute 
to the bappineas of my peopla, the great endofallmy wUbei, youmay be 
«unred (^ mj cordial concurrence. 

" Yon may rely ca my av^liog myiotf of the earliest <^>porlunity whicb 
ahnti afford a proat>ect of terminntiuf the present contest, on gronnds coa< 
nslcnt with onr secniity and honour, and with the maintenance of thoH 
ctsential rights on which our naval strength must always jirincipally dependi 

" It will afibrd me the truest and most heartfelt aatiibction, whenever the 
disposition of our enemies shallenable me thus to restore to the sabjecta of my 
Untied' Kingdom the ^anngs of peace, and thereby confirm and nofoient 
those advant^tes which result fmp our iDlemal situation, and which, cren 
snder all the difficnlties of war, have carried to sci great an extent the agii- 
•ultnre, manufactures, commerce, and revenue of tb« country." 
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nod boQoarable efforto by wbichf in tbe conne at mn* ywi, «• 
have aecured tbe ind«pendeaoe and ex«k«d tecbanctor of tfait 
coantry, wbich hsye cDaUed us to wSfntand tbe daogen and n-' 
ciisitudea of this iBaatvdflsaB cooteat, whicb have afforded tbe 
meant of aamrily to EuropA, al tbe some time tbat tbey have 
hitbertvwved this coautryiiwii tbe calanitkeirfaidi bare viatted 
idauHt all the mt of tb« globe — if, I wiy,tfae bouwiraUe gentla- 
man** propoutioa be fe-ue, tbeo all thaie noblg effiirts bave been 
madeiDriiuieyean«i)etoa1j without t^coDseut, but aguntttbtt 
opiDion of a majarity of lhi> bouis and of this country. Before 
tbe hoDonraUe geBtleman can eslaUiah tliat propoaitiou, beautt 
cooviuoe the majority that tbey ought now to act in direct op- 
potition to every principle upon which tiieir conduct baa hitherto 
been founded; andlccmfeildoDotezpect that be will socceed 
in sncb an attempt. I do not believe there are any among u» who 
sat in this home in tbe last senioo of parliament, who do not re* 
collect tbe dtKusaiont which took place upon every lubject whicli 
dM bononrable gentletoao has commented upon in bis «peecli, 
(except me, which forma tbe more immecUate queation before the 
house, and to whicb I shall come by-Aod-by ;) I do not believe, I 
say, that any of theie gentleDaen can lightly fo^et tbe opinionf' 
vfaicb tbey formed* and tbe priaciplea upon wbieb they acted* I 
doootbelieve,Sir,(beiDgoneoftbo»ewbo think as highly as my 
iwMwaUe &iaBda who moved and seconded tbe motion for tbe 
address, of tbat important measure whicb baa ceaae l idated the. 
atrengtb of tbe em|Hre,] that these hotiotirable geDllemen whom we 
have tbia day, for tbe first time, the happiness of seeing among ua, 
will disai^int tbe sanguine expectations that we formed of beoo> 
fits to result from that important event. 1 am sure tbey bave 
brougb^ with them the same z^^l, and (be some priuciplet which 
bave supported us against an bpst of enemies. Uteae^gentlemeii 
bave had, in another place, the severe duty imposed upon them of 
contending with jacobioiam on their own soil, and I am sure tbey 
would not wish to infuse tbat timidity into tis, the least mixture of 
which would bave been certain ruin to tbeoi. Whatever may be 
the confident language which the, honourable gentleman mey 
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, ibink prSpar to die upon this oeoosion, I cannot bdt believe that 
tbe present is a proper time for tbe discuuion of that great bdi} 
tmpoitBDt question which is prepared for us by Events, nhicbtte 
coulet not csatrol, but which ve must meet. 

Tb e< h ana u ■'able 'gentleman-has, in thecourteof his Speech, in- 
trodiibeit Verenl topics, wbicb, he ea^s, httve been freqUentljr di»-' 
coseed before, end which be expresses bis hope will again be ia- 
^estigated. Upon both tbese giounds, | atn not dlaposed to 
muble the house at length, upou any of l^se subjects, at pte-' 
sent. There is, indeed, but one new question befote tbe house, 
J mean that wfaicb has been announced to us in bis Majesty's' 
most gracious speech from the tbrooe, respecling our di^rencet 
mtb the NoTthem powers'. Sir, I must confess, that the mariner. 
IB which the honourable gentleman has treateij every part of thi» 
subject, has really 6Ued me with ssloniGbnitint, both when I con- 
sider tbe general plan of his speech, and the particular statements' 
into which he went in support of his argument. The honourable 
gM>tIemsn thoughtit right, in the first place, to express his doubts' 
of tbe justice of our clabn with respect'to neutral vessels; and in 
the next place (which appeared lo me fully as singular) to ques- 
tion the im[K>rtance of the poin) now at issue. But though the 
Iionourable gentleman seemed disposed to entertain doubts on 
p(dnia upon whicfa i believe there is hardly another man to be 
Ibund in this country who would hesitate for a moment, yettbem 
were other points upon which his mind appeared to be free from 
doubt, BDd his opinions completely made up. Ifi after afull dft. 
canton of this question, it should appear that the claim which this 
country has made is founded od tbe clearest and most iadispatahle 
juslicc— if it should be proved that our greatness, nay, our very 
existence aa a nation, and every thing that lias rtused ns to the 
exalted situation nliicb we hold, depends upon our possessing and 
exercising this— if, I say, all this should be proved in tbe most 
satisfactory manner, siill the bonourable gentleman is prepared 
seriously to declare in this hottse, that sucb are the circumstances 
in which we stand, that we ought publicly and explicitly to state 
to the World that vfe are unequal to lbs contest, and that we must 
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quietly give up for ever an unqueatioDable right, aud one ii|>oa 
which not only our character, but,our very existeace as a mari- 
time power depends. This is the conduct which the hoDourabl« 
gentleman advises us to pursue at once, without determiningi 
witboul investigating, whether it is compatible widi our safety. 
I really find QMi9h difficulty. Sir, in reconciling this language to 
that sort of spirit which the honourable gentleman ti^ks of in 
another part of bis speech, in which he says, he is Air from wish- 
[Dg to make the country deapond.T-tMr. Grey here ssad across 
the table, that he had been mieunderatood.]— -Sir, I am statiBg 
what the honourable gentleman said, and. I shall be happy to find 
that be did not mean what he said, , 

I shaH now, Sir, endeavour to follow the honourable gentl«- 
man through his argument, as far as I can recollect it, upon tha 
itnportant question of the Northern confederacy. In following 
the order which he took, I must begin with his doubts, and end 
with his certainties; and I cannot avoid observing, that the bo- 
nourahle gentleman wus singularly unfortunate upon this 8ub}ect| 
for he entertMued doubts where ttiere was not the slightest ground 
for hesitation ; and he contrives to make up his miad to absolute 
certainty, upon points in which both argument and fact are de-. 
cidedly agaiost him. That part of the question upon which the 
honourable gentleman appears to be involved in doubt, is with 
respect to the justice of our claim in regard to neutral vessels. 
In commenting upon this part of the subject, the honourable gen- 
tleman gave us a lesson in politics, which is more remarkable for 
its soundness than its novelty, viz. that a nation ought not to en- 
force a claim that is not founded in justice, and that nothing 
would be found tp be consistent with true policy tbat was not 
conformable to strict justice. I thought, hoWever, I heard the 
honourable gentleman in another part of his speech, where he 
was arguing the question of the expediency and propriety of our 
negbciating a separate peace with France, contend that no con- 
sideration of good foitb b> Austria ought to prevent us from en- 
tering into,such a negoci^on.— [Mr. Grey said, he bad not laid 
that down as a principle, but merely with respect to the cir- 
VOL. lit. 4 
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cnnuUncies uud^ tvhieh we stood rnitb iegar<l to Austria*}— 
I atn. gtad to bsar the bonuurf^le gentWiiKUt cootrodict me, 
t}ut IcerUioly understood hvuto say so. I am also glad to God, 
tbat wltea tb& issue of fact is (buad agaiiut himt lie luu no 
demurrer iji reserve wpoa tbfr principle. Upon tbe jiuttc«^ how>^ 
VTeit of our claira, tbe hoaouroble geotlemeii slates, liusseU to be 
vholly in. doubt. Tbere is. Sir, in general, 4 degree Cf aiqdqstjt 
in. doubting,, tjiat conciliates very mucb, and a o>an is seldpn in- 
clined to bear bard upon an ftnlagonist whose attach does not ex*> 
ceed the Unfits of a, doubt. But, Sir, when s gwUeBian doubtSi 
tlwt which has been indisputablj est^lisbed for more than b 
century — when he doubts that which baa been an adcnowledgedt 
pnociple <^ law. in all tbe tribunals of tbe kingiJonii which tn 
«l0ne competent to dedde upon tbe subject, and which parlio-. 
meat haa constantly known them to act upon— wbeivhe doubts^ 
principles which tbe ablest and wisest statesmen have nnifonnlj- 
adopted-^I ^ay. Sir, the doubt that calls in, qoestion prlociples so. 
established, without offering the slightest groutid for so doin^ 
^ewsa great denl of, that, pert presumption which, as often, a* 
modestyi leads to scepticism. I wish to asit every gen^nun im 
tbe house whether it has not been alwap koowa that sach was, 
the principle upon Which our Courts were acting from the com>~ 
mencementof the present war up to the moment tbati amspeak^ 
iog ? I ask whether that priucipte has not been maintaioed in 
e.veiy war? l^i me at tbe same time ask, whether, in thceourse; 
of the ipeechea of the gentlemen on the other side of the hoqfe^ 
apyone tc^icoE alarm has been omitted, which either factjcould 
furnish or ingenuity supply > I believe I shall not be answered 
in tbe negative, and yet I believe I may safety assert, that it neveC 
occurred to any one memljer to increase tbe difficulties of tbe- 
country by stating a doubt upon the question of right ; aqd it 
will be a most singular drcumstance, that tbe honourable gentle- 
man and his friends should only faaye b^us to dosbt when our 
enemies are ready to begin to combat. But though I have beaH; 
dpubt^ expressed upon a subject on which it appeared to me that 
a.doubt could hardly have entered the mind of an EDglishmao) I 
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liste Dot beard one i^ord to sbeiv- on what gpouod tfaei% can exist 
ft doDbt apon the justice of our claim— a claim which, until this 
house decides the contrary, I shall consider as part of the Ian of 
Ae land j for I consider th^ maritime law, and the law of nations, 
BS acted upon in our courts, to be part of the law of the land. 
, I speak in the presence of some learned gentlemen who are cou- 
versant in the practice of the courts to which f allude, and who, 
1 am sure, will contradict me if I stale that which is incorrect. 
I ask any of these learned gentlemen, whether they would suffer 
the principle upon which our claim rests, to be called in question 
in any of their courts-? But when we come to consider this 
question as appl^'iog to the contest in which we may be engaged, 
there are so many considerations that arc decisive upon the sub- 
ject, that I am really convinced by the manner in which the 
honourable gentleman treated it, that his doubts have all arisen 
from his not haviiig looked into the question. 

There are'two ways in which this subject is to be considered ; 
the first is, what has been the general law of nations upon this 
.subject, independent of any particular treaties which may have 
' been tnadef The next is, how far any precise treaties affect it, 
' with regard to the particular powers who are the, objects of the 
present dispute? With respect to the law of n,ations, I know 
that the principle upon which we are now actiug, and for which 
lam now eonteuding, lias been universally admitted and acted 
upon, except in cases where it has been' restrained or modified by 
paKicular treaties between diflerent state*. And here Imust ob- 
' serve, that the honourable gentleman has fallen into the same 
error which constitutes the great fallacy in the reasoning of the 
advocate for the Northern powers, namely, that every excep- 
tion from the general law by a particular treaty, proves the law ■ 
to be ai it is slated in that treaty ; whereas the very circumstance 
of making an exception by treaty, proves what the general law of 
nations w<juld be, if no such treaty were made to modify or alter 
it. The honourable gentleman alludes to the treaty made b»r' 
tween diis country and France in the year 178?, known by the 
.dkine of'the Commercial treaty. In' that treaty it certainly was 
08 ■ 
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BtipuUted, that in the event of Great Britain being engagi^ i in a 
war, ftnd France being neutral, she should have tlie advantage 
now claimed, and tnceveria; but the honourable gpntleman cod- 
feeees that he recollects that the very same objection wa* made 
at that time, and wai fully answered, and that it was clearly 
proved, that no part of onr stipulation iu that treaty tended to a 
dereliction of the' principle for which we are now contending. 
Besides, when it is considered how far the interests of this coun- 
try can be implicated in a naval war in which France is neutral, 
it will not afford any pioof either that we couGidered ibe principle 
aGunimpartant, or ihat we gave it up> I could, without in the 
slightesL degree weakening the cause which I am endeavourjog to 
support, give to the honourable gentleman all the beneSt he can 
possibly derive from the conimertial treaty with France, and 
from particular treaties with other states, and I should be giad to 
know what advantage be could derive from such an admission. 
If he could shew treaties with any given number of states, still, 
if there were any state in Europe with whom no such treaty was 
in existence, with tbat state the law of natioro, such as I am now 
contending for, must be in full force. Still mot«, it w'Ul be al« 
lowed to me, that if there is any nation that has forborne to be & 
' party of these treaties, that ntaintained tliis principle and has en- 
forced its rights ; in sucfa & case, nu inference tbat can be drawn 
from treaties witb other powers, Can have any weight. The ut- 
most the honourable gentleman could argue, and even ioTliat I 
do not think he would be founded injustice, would be this — t^l* 
if there was. no general consent "i'ti respect to the principles, par- 
ticular treaties ought to serve as a guide in other cases. But 
what will the honourable gentleman say, if, instead of my stating 
au imaginary case, I give to him this short answer, th^ witb 
every one of the three Northern powers with whom we are at 
present in dispute, independent of the law of nations, of oar 
uniform practice, and of the opinions of our courts, we have tbn 
strict letter of eugagements by which they are bound to us ?-^ 
What will he -say, if 1 shew, that their present cu'nduct to u* it ' 
as much a violatipn of positive treaties with us, as it is of the 
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law of natidna ? With respect to Deomark and Sweden, nobodj 
here, 1 am sure, has to learn that the treaties of l66l and l670 
are now in foil force, and oobody can read those treaties ifith- 
oat seeing that the right- ' carrying eDemies' property is com«. 
pletdy given up. With regard to Russia, the right of ifais 
country never was given by us. It undoabtedly was very much 
discussed during ibe time that the treaty of commerGe witk 
Russia was negociating ; but I will not rest my argument upon 
negative evidence. Id tbs convention signed between Great 
Britnio and Russia at the commencement of the present wari 
the latter bound bersrlf not merely to observe this piiociple by 
a convention, (not done away, unless we have nnjostly com- 
meaced bottilitiea against her,) but slie engaged to use her efforts 
fo prevent neutral powers from protecting tbe commerce of 
France on the seas or in the portsof France. La3riDg aside 
then every other ground upon whkh I conteod- that the 
principle 1 am now maintuning is supported, still 1 say, that , 
the treaties with these three powers, Russia, Sweden, and Den> 
I mark, are now in full force, aqd I ask, whether it is ptnsible to 
' suggest any one ground, upon which it can be contended that 
Iheve powers ore released from their engagements to us ? So 
much for the justice of tbe claim. 

I will not. Sir, take up much more of the time of the boose, 
because there will be papers laid before the house, which will 
place the subject iu a clearer point of view, than can be done in 
the course of a .debate:— but I must say, that with r^ard to 
these powers the case does not stop here. What will the bo> 
Bourable gentleman say if { shew him, that in the courie of the 
present war, both Denmark and Sweden have distinctly ex- 
pressed tbeir readiness to agree in that very principle, against 
>vhich' they are disposed to contend, and that they made ac- 
knowledgments to us for not carrying thA claim so far as Kussia 
was disposed to carry it I What will tbe honourable gentleman 
•ay, if 1 slMw him that Sweden, who in ttie year 1780 agreed to 
the armed neutrality, has si ace then been at war. herself, aod 
Asa acted upon a principle directly cootrary to that which sbe' 
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Agreed to in tlie y«ar 1780> Uid to thftt upon wbicb the is now 
disposed to act f In the war between Sweden and Russia, the 

' former distinctly acted upon that-very principle for which we an 
now contending. Wbat wilt the bonaurable gentleman say, if I 
^ew hint that in the last autumn, Denmarlc, with her fleet* 
and arsenals at our inercy, entered into a solemn pledge not 
again to tend vessels with cOQ«oy, until the principle was set- 
tled ; and that, notwithstanding this solemn pledge, tbia state 
has entered into a new convention, similar, to Ibat wbicb was 
fig;eed to io 1780 i One of tbe engagemeuU of that treaty is, 
that its stipulations are to be maintained by force of arms. Here 
then is a nation bound to ue by treaty, and who has rec«>tly 
engaged not even lo send a convoy until thS point should ba 
determined, that tells )is she has entered into an engagement, 
by which she is bound to support that principle by force of 
arms. Is this, or is it not, wari Is it not that which, if we had 
not heu-d the honourable gentleman this night, would lead a 
man to think he insulted an Englishman by questionii^ his feel- 
ings upon the subject? But, Sir, when all these circa mBtances 
are accompanied by armaments, prepared at a period of the * 
year when tfaey think tbey have time for preparation without 
being exposed to our navy, his Majesty informs you, that these 
courts have avowed tbe principles of tbe treaty of 1780, known 
by the name of the Armed Neutrality ; but then the honourable 
gentlemen says, •' ne do not know tbe precise tenqs of tbe pre^ 
lent treaty, and therefore we ought to take no steps until we 
are completely tqiprised of its contents." It is true, we do not 
know tbe exact terms of tbe treaty; but I should think if we 
demand to know, whether tbey have made engagements which 
we consider as hostile to our interests, and tbey tell us they 
have, but do not tell us what exceptions are made in eur favour, 
we are not, I should think, bound to guess them, or to ^ve 
diem credit for them until tbey are shewn to us. How fai 
would tl)e honourable gentleman push his argument! Will be >i^f 
that we ought to wait quietly for the treaty, that we ought to 

. take DO step, until we hweread it paragrs^h by paragraph, and 
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that tbflB we should ftcknojrledge to tboM p«1Kn tl>i^%«'BH 
now diipiriUd and not prepared to diipuK Ae prnnt ? Does be 
nmui that wf Aould ffK tbem lime to ometMe all tlieit- fbhxs 
•nd Miabte th«n to product loniething like a lubttitute for the 
fatteo navy of France f h tUt tbe conduct ntricbthe )ionour> 
able gcatlcoiaa would recomntad to ibt adoption of (fail 
coimtryi An wa to wait till we Ma tbe article itself uutil w« 
MS the >aa] to the contratn of our deatc'-rtioti, before we take 
ny aieana to iniare our defonee f 

&ir, I will Dot trouUe the houae any longer npoo tbe qnetti<Ht 
of right, I come now to the queilion of expedience, and upon 
thia part of Uie aubject the koeoDrable gentleman h not so inuieli' 
in doubt. Tbe question ii, vbether we are to pemit tbe n*vy of 
our en^mytoboMipplicd and recruited— vbetber we aretoauffer 
blockaded fort* to be faraiihed nitH warlike itoresandprovitioDS 
-~whethei we are to euiTer neutral natioui, by boieting a flag 
upon a aloopt-orafitbing boat, to convey tbe traasurBS of South 
America to tbe harbours of ^ain, or the naval atores of the 
Baltic to Brest orToutonf Are these the propositions which 
BCMleBaea nean ta> contend ibi ? I really have heard no arga> 
maot upon the subject^ yet. [Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Lanrenoe 
entered the bouse together, and >at_down upon tb» oppoaita 
bcBch.] I suppose I shall be answered by-andJiy, as I sea 
there is an accession of new memben to the confedeiaoy, who 
will, I have no donbt, add to the severity and to the length of 
tbecontett. I would aek. Sir, has there been any^mod since 
we have been a naval country, in which we have not actedupon 
-this principle ? Tbe honourable gentleman talks of the destcae> 
tion of the naval power of France ; but does be really believe that 
her marine would have becD decreased to the degree that it now 
i»t if. during the whole of the war, this veryfiTtodple bad oot 
been acted uponF and if the commerce of France' had not baea 
desbttyed, does he believe that, if the fraudulent system of 
neotnUa had not been prevmted, hernavy wonldnot, have been 
is a v«7 different ritaa^ii from that in which it now is I Does 
be not.kaoH ibat tbe oaval prcpenderaoca, which we. have by 
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UwH mMDH acquired, bu given security to this coant)7, and 
has more tb&u ODce. afforded chancei for the salvation of En- 
^pe T In the wreck of tba continent, and the disappoiiltmeDt 
of our hopes there, what has been tbe seenrity of this country, 
but its oaval preponderance f-^^nd if that were once gooe, tbe 
. spirit of the country would go with it. If we bad up other 
guide, if we bad jiotbing ehe to look to but the ezperieoce of 
-tfiB present war, that alone proves, not the utility, but the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a- principle so importaot to tbe power, 
Bad even to the existence of this country. 

There was something rather singular in tbe manner iti which 
tbe boDOurable gentleman commented upon, and argued from, 
tbe destruction of the naval power of France ; he says, her ma- 
rine is nov so much weakened, that we may now relinquish the 
means by which we have so nearly destroyed it; and, at the 
very same tnoment, he holds out tbe terrors of an invasion o^ 
Ireland, The honourable gentleman s«ys, " We are not now,' 
^6 ne were in the year 1780, shrinking from the fleets of 
France and. Spun in the channel :''. hut, if that was our only 
excuse fer not asserting the principle in the year 1780, we have 
not now, hflppily for this country, tbe same reason for not per- 
sisting in our rights ; and the question now is, whether, with 
increased proofs of the necessity of acUog upon that princi[Je, 
' and with increased means of pupporting it, we are for ever to 
give it up? 

As to tbe necessity of making Inquiries into chaises which are 
to be exhibited agunst any part of the conduct of administra- 
tioni and which are to be founded upon a review of their past 
conduct, it is anoeuDced by tbe honourable gentleman, that we 
are to have them laid before us. We shall have opportunity of 
discussing them abundantly ; none of them touch the point 
which is now before )|[b ; for the amendment, as itetands, would 
only be emburassed by reference to these topics. I think the 
- amendment calculated to obsUuct tbe proceedings of this couni 
try, on which iU lafijty depends. Many other topics alluded 
io by tbe honourable gentlepian aie important^-but tbey are so 
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only in a secoDdaiy degree. I think the quotioo of right in 
diepute between us and the confederated powers, (o eminently 
important, that it clMms, at this hour, the nndtvided attentioa 
of this hauae. Ab to what has been aaid on other topici, of 
the ceosureB which ought to be oast on the connael we have had 
any share ingivingi for the protecutioo of the war, I hare the 
consolation of knowing wh.at they are likely to be, from a recol- 
lection of what they have repeatedly been— that they will most 
probably be put in the same way, and will admit of being an- 
swered in the same way, ai they have been already answered ai 
ttftea U they were brought forward, and I cannot help flatter- 
ing myeelf with the same success. I hope also that the public 
will feel, as th^ have repeatedly felt, that the calamilies whieh 
have overspread Europe, and which have affected, to a certwn 
degree, this country, though much less than any other, have 
not been owing to. any defect on our part, bat that we hava 
' {uarsued priociples beat calculated for the welfare of human so- 
ciety, the nature and efiGect of which have been frequently com- 
mented upon by those who have opposed, and by those who 
have supported these priqciplet, aqd with whom I had tlw 
honour to act, and still have the honour of acting ; on which, 
I say, 0ie power, the security, t)ie honour of this nation has 
depended, and which, I trust, the pereeverance and firmness of 
parliament and tbe nation will not cease to puraue, while his 
^ajestf 's servatits discharge their duty* 

Mr. Giej'i amendmeDt wm aegstWed ; ' 

Ayes G3 

Noes 345 

And ttie addaesa waa tbeo pot and carried. 
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Lmoi CAtTL(KB*aB baving moTcd, a» a j)reliiniii»Ty to » not h er motion, 
i/nluch be had giren notice, TCBpeetioK tbe neosMityof cOBtiDumgtD en. 
farce martial Imv in Iidaod, " That the aet for the suppieuim of the late 
nbellioD in Ireland be read," 

Mr. Ueridao roie, and, after expteEiiag lus otijectioaa to tbe mesnm 
propoaedi mored, " That the House do now adjourn." 



I feel tbat tbe debate in vrbich we are now eogt^ed, ttivotre* 
the whole merits of the propusd nhich my noble friend has an- 
Dounced bis ictsotion to submit, though by the singular use 
which ttie bonourablf geotlemfin opposite * has nuKle of a moHfr 
of proceeding within the order of 'tbe- home, we are nominslly 
discussing his motion for adjournment. "That Course which thft 
honourable gentleman has adopted, is tbe more ^traordinafy, as 
every thlbg that he s^d, eyery argumeat he addoced, would 
have applied as' Well after the propositi6n bad heto eXplaided, 
u it did before my noble friend's motion was anticipated. 

Before I proceed to the main qnestion, however, I beg leaVfl 
*0 take notice of an bbservatioa of th^ honourable gcAtteina^ f,' 
on which be seemed to lay great e tress, xs he pronounced it'ivltli 
uncommon emphasis. The honourable gentleman appeared to 
bie surpriwd at a remark of my noble friend, that the necessity 
which demanded a measure m unexampled as that which be was - 
about to propose, was tbe effect of the malignant character 
of tbe jacobin principle. The honourable gentleman spoke of 
jacobins in power, and jacobins out of power, tuit he did not 
condescend to explain distinctly these allurions. He seemed 
indeed to point obscurely to some share tehich my noble friend 
bad, at some perio^ taken in tbe t^uestion of parliamentary 
rflform. Surely however, the honourable gentleman will iiot 
centend'tbat tlKre is not sobie distinction between the subject 
of parliamentary reform and Jacobinical principles; surely, be 
» ^r. Sberidaa. t Mr. Qrey. 
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nill not contend tbftt there Can be do utnuioo in wUch ft frieBd 
to psriismmtuy referm may be fr«e from tbe tftiot of Uioae 
doctrines, which' ba-ve spread «iich confntion tfarotghout £it* 
Bope. If the honourable gentlenian hionejf iua tupported ibt 
caaae of pariiamentary refotm at a peri<xl when he iiad Httle 
support in the country, except from tfaoie who grofesaed that 
irt)|ect to conceal deeper and more dangerous views, he cannot 
lind any suspicion of jacobinism in the conduct of him who 
nuintsined that cause at a period when it wai conne-cted with 
no, tucfa deceitful alloy, and threatened no such fatal conte* 
'que^ces. I am not so uncharitable at to suppose that evei^ 
man who is now a friend to parliamentary reform, must be & 
friend to jacobin, principles ; I only crave that the bonourabl4 
gentlemnn would allow that indulgence to tlioie, who embraced 
that causo at a time leuli^le to suspicion and misconstruction 
than lh«t, io wUch some others have agitated the question. If 
tliose who brought it forward, connected as it ia with Ih^ doc- 
trines of the rights of man and the French revolution, when 
detected and expoead as tbe pretext of tliose who were en* 
gaged in a traitorous conspiracy in Ireland to^bvertum tbe 
govemment, and when some of it* moat zealous- supporters here 
were sua^cted of aimilar machinations, could claim a fair con* 
stmctioo of their motives, tliey cannot refuse tbe same chariut* 
ble interpretation tothose who have lesi occasion for tbe indul> 
gence. If, however, the honourable gentleman is more tindi* 
ous to accuse hliuself than to acquit others in hi* views upon 
this subject, U is a very strange specie* of candour ; the fuU 
credit of which I leave nnditputed to tbe'lioiiourable gentle- 
man. 

Returning, however, from this digression to tbe principal . 
queatiou, I must presume tittl it seems presumptuoni to attempt 
kddiog any thing to the able, perspicuous, an^ convincing speech* 
with which my noble friend opened the case — a speech which, I 
trust, will not merely be sufficient to aatiily the bouse of tbt 
voce which they ought to ^ve tonight, but afford grountl of cou- 
grat«latiaD> and on lU queitiona connected vitfa tbe afiain 
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of Ireland, ud indeed atl other topice ofdelibenitidB, we sbaH 
lioTe h istaoce of the. taiav MlenU id kq enemy of jaco* 

bimsm. I shall take the liberty to offer a few remarks on 
the answer which the booourable gentlemsD eDdeavottred to 
giw to tbe arguments of my noble friend. The hoooarafal* 
gentlemiui observed, that my noble friend had sud, that the 
measure was " onexampted," and yet, almost in tbe same ttfeatb, 
be complained that be bad advanceil no pracedeoti in support 
of it ! My honourable friend did say ibM ibe measure was unex- 
ampled; but bow onexampledf It is indeed a n>easure unex- 
ampled in the necestity by which it is called for, and yet, I witt 
assert, unexampled in tbe lenity by which- it is distinguished. 
In former times, when it was found necessary to resort to nar- 
tial law, tbe contests were soon decided in tbe field. Tbey did 
tiot, OD the present cause of its applic«tioD, pervade every 
part of the machine of government, every artery of tbe social 
system ; tbey did not enter into all the concerns of tbe commu> 
nity, poaon all tbe comforts of private liie, and all tfaa sources 
of public semrily. The mischief and the danger came armed 
into the field ; and, the battle won, tbe victors and tbe van- 
quished again enjoyed, tboogb in different proportions, the com- 
forts and the advantages of the social stale. In this case, 
however, the danger is of another and more malignant species. 
Here, nnder the baneful influence of jacnbinism, year enemies, 
although defeated in tbe field, only separate ; tlie vital principle 
of enmity to order and soirial comfort still remains, <x>nfined, iit- 
dee<J, in scantier bounds, and with diminished means, though 
with undiminished rancour. Tbe prerogative of exereisiog mar- 
tial law, which was adequate to a sudden attack, and to a pas> 
. sitig dinger, is not equal to contend with a rebellion founded' 
on principles s6 secret, so disseminated, so powerful, and ao 
persevering. To obviate tbe defects of martial law, extended 
Upon prerogative, it is necessary to improve and to ebfbrce It 
fay legislative provisions. 

Having settled what is tbe description of tbe measure, it is 
askedj wbai is ttie call for it i To this we answer, that tfte pnb^ 
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lie safety imperioDBtj demandi it ; «e contend that it ii ne* 
cenary Ibr the defence of the govenunent, for the lafely of the 
livetand the property of his Majesty'a faithful subjects. If we 
had trusted to the operatioo of martial law, introduced and mun- 
tained by pifentgalive attine, we abonld have ettabliibed it in 
Goncuireace with Uie jurisdiction of the civil courts ; or rattier, ' 
ID order to meet the designs of the desperate and disaffected, we 
should have been compelled to withdraw the beneRts of the law 
frani the whole of his Majesty's peaceable subjects in Ireland. 
Which course then is to be preferred i Shall the government re- 
tiounce its guard and coatroul over the designs of the disaffected i 
Shalt it give room for rebellion, contracted in its sphere and 
broken io its concert, to rally its courage and re-unite its scat- 
tered partst Or shall we bavereconrse to that system ofmartial 
law whkh would deprive the unoftendiog of its protection f Or 
■hall wc not act more wisely in preferriae a system which com- 
bines the benefits of law with the vigour of precaution ; which 
obtaiot the safety of the atate and leaves the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice i Such asystem, which does not in a single point 
overstep the ieamediate necessity ; that leaves nntoushed every 
thmg which it is safe ta leave, amidst circumstances so critic^ 
and so difficDlt,"deserves to be considered what I have charac- 
terised it — B system of unexampled lenity. 

But, Sir, some gentlemen seem to gupposa that nothing can be 
a Tebolhoo but an army in the held, disputing the right to power 
in the ooastituted authorities. Let utexamine this— Is it under 
any notion of either law or policy that this is to be so contended? 
Is it policy— is it justice— is it mercy to tiiose who are Ifiyal, to 
have this stand as the definition of rebellion i It will have the 
eSbct of putting on a level with the loyal all those who are not 
actually in the field in open rebeUion. Civil tribunals, when 
they can be kept up to decide upon civil ri^Cs, are certainly 
superior to other tribunals, but it does not tlience follow tiiat all 
military tribunals are unnecessary ; nor does it follow, that, be- 
cause, generally speaking, they are inferior to civil tribunals^ 
they are therefore of neuse ; it does not follow, because all the 
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pioceedin|i of tbe dvH power are taken npoD otxh, tbat there ii 
no such thing as an vatb.in the proceeding of the mUitary coortx 
They do not proceed without oath to the judges, nor wittiout oath 
of the afcusiag party^'nof vritbout oath of the nttnetsei ; and 
tfaerefbret although J admit the pruceediogs of a court-martial; 
ingeneial cases, tu be a. less adrantageous mode of admiDister- 
ing justice than that of a civil tnbunat, I cannot- assent to the 
•BseitioD, that courts-martial are totally destitute of form and 
system; and when Uiehonourable baronet*. asks me, ai a persoii 
bredtothe.law, and therefore one from whom he expects to And 
a great attachment to that law, whethei' f do not prefer the civ3 
to the military tribunal, I must be allowed to say &at I have 
ftuacereattachmeottothelaws of my country, butnotltioreat* 
tachment than any other honest salgecl of the fesilia ■ In truth, el* 
tboa^ bred to the learned profesiion in a vety early part.of ib;^ 
liia, I had but a short acquaintance with it— enough, bo^fevtT, 
to admire the excellence of it, but. not enough to miAe me dc 
apiae any otharsyttem which the necessities of a. state may reqoire' 
Asageneral proposition, I do not contend that a donrt-martjid ia 
4 preferable mode of Uial to that of the civil tribunal ; but I uy^ 
~Aat hy B-conataot practice of this conotry.i in the maDagementof 
Us public concerns, there have been occasions,, md there always 
will be occasions, where the trial by a court-martial iapreftirabls 
even to that of a trial by jury, because better adapted to the case 
to be tried. If this be not ao, fo'r what reason is it tiiat we are, 
year altet year, in the constant habit of passing the mutiny bill t 
Let it not be supposed that i wish the martial course of proceed* 
ing to be extended beyond its oeceuity, to the diminution of thtf 
civil power :— I oMy say it prbvesthis, that porliaibent have cod> 
sidered what forma are best adapted tocasa, instead of fiJlomng^ 
one unifimn course for them all ; and even io ordinaiy times o£ 
geace-andpablic trafiquillity, it was couMdered that (be martial 
^vris better adf^ted to some cases ^an theci,vil authority. If- 
garltaioent have been in the habit of adopting mitkary law for the 
decision of some cases, what will tiiey nOt do vAes the pulilic' 
• Sr LanrsiK* SstSOH. 
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M&ty depeada Kpon odop^Dg auch a lyitena? When the fint 
object is the public safety ; and nhen dvil proeuB cinsot b« 
lesorted to, or tbe oidioary node of civil proceu caaaot b« 
carried on without tbla military aid, I ask, what is it tiiat par* 
liaoient will not BBient to. Ear the purpose of acconplisfaing this 
qrttem t>f protection I If thia be ao, will any fatai teU ate, 
ttiat retaiiuDg, as 1 do, an eathuiiMtie reverence for the trid 
by jury, it i> not better to have a partial military law, for the 
preiemriion of the etsence of that very trial, -thao, by diagiag to 
the Maine of atrial by jury, loae hath, the spirit and tfae mb* 
■tance of it ? 

' Sir, if weoome toflieqaeilionoflaw, I ah^ not prounw to 
a^ueiti I have not been Iwig enough in the profeaaion topo a e eaa 
■uich knowledge of it ; there are otfaera in this house ready and 
ootnpetent to that task, if it be neceaaary to diacusB it. Bat I 
would atk, whether any man will tell me that the crime oCrebeU 
ban dapfoda on five orux, or fifty, or five thousand inen'aasa»- 
Uing together } I say, no ; that ii not Ae atuidard to which ta 
n&r the qusition of rebellioB.- If there be a ayatematic plan 
formed for the deatruction of a country, and there ia a concert of 
men, wbether three or five, or any other number, to accomplisb 
Utat end, yihelber by burglary, or robbery, iff mur6er, or any 
■pecies,of criminality whatcTer, or, in furtherance of that plan, to 
deter the loyal nnd peaceable, part oEtbe community from, being 
true to their allegiance, for the purpose of executing with store &« - 
eility their martial law, as a system either of terror or otherwise, 
to lob triumphantly, or take away by stealth— whether it be " til* 
pestilence that walketh in the daritneas, or the sword that wastetb . 
Ill tbe noon-day," if its character be rebellion, rebellion be ie 
called ;-— if its effect be to defeat tbe pnrpoaes of civH pracesa, 
whether by slulkiiig with the dagger of the assassin in ita band, 
or by oaauming tbe parade, tho pomp, and tbe circumstance of, 
I will ^otsay glorious^ war, it is still rebellion. Whether flagU 
tiooa, bold, and open, or sly, insinuating, and crafty— whether 
withmach or with little bloodshed) may be points that may con- 
i^tata ft differeoca in tbe degree ; butt 5*hicb ii most deteatabia. 
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» atbfng not worth debatiog. What then is the question before 
ns i Whether you wilt now take a qualified, restnioed, limited • 
governed martial law, and preserve the great mass of the civil 
ligbts of the subjects in Ireland; or will hazard an opinion in 
wbicb the whole ihaj be tbrowD under tbe unqualified, van- 
Mrained, unrimiteil, and ungovernable epirit and uncontrollable 
practice of martial law t — I say, that on such a questioit no faoneit 
tntettigent man can possibly hesitate. ' 

' The honourable gentleman has alluded to the'character of the 
noble Marquis, who ii at the head of the executive power. Upon 
tbe merits of that great and illustrious personage, I fael more than 
I sm able to express ; but I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
ay sentimeuts are in anisoii with those of every friend to red 
fir toe and enlightened patriotisin, in admiration of the noble Mar* 
quis. I^y noble friend has produced the authority of that high 
' and respected charactpr, as evidence of the necessity of martial 
law, in ihesiluation o( Irelaod. Lord Coruwallis, since the re- 
bellion, has issued many warrants for holding lucb courts; even 
tiiesecourts have tried andcondemnedpersons for various offcnces. 
They ba*e tried and coovicted men, not merely of offences coo- 
(Irucli^ely amounting to what is called fui-tfaerance of rebellion, 
bot of tbecrimes of murder and rebellion. But the bonountble 
gentleman says, a court martial rosy judge ill; and be gives you 
a solitary instance asaproof of this. Why, Sir, so he may of tbe 
conduct of a jury : but what would be said to me, if, after giving 
,an instance in wliich a jury bad convicted where they ought to- 
have acquitted, or had acquitted where they ought to have con- 
victed, I were from thence to conclude that the trial by jury is an 
evil, aqd that you ought to have no -more of it ) I believe I 
should not have many supporters in this house, or in this country ; 
■nd yet the honourable gentleiitan's instance of the mistake made 
by one court-martial, autountsto no more than that which I faav« 
stated. 

But it is said that the courts uf law are opeu ! True ; tbe 
courts of law Uave been open ; the judges have been enabled to 
hold theif assiKes, because the wise and benevolent measures 
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that have been purjued, because the very measure now in dis- 
cussion, affurded that protection and aecurity which justice 
could not otbemise h^ye obtained. ' It ift owing to their salutary ■ 
precuitions tfaatcivil process hat been pres«r<red to the peace- 
able. If> amidst *i»cb perilous circumstances, the laws have 
maintuned their course as in time of peace; if individuals have 
been protected, aud the constitution of the slatb defended, it 
is by a continuance of the tame vigorous, but lempfted. system^ 
that Ireland can be maintaioed in the eujoymeDt of tranquilUtjir, 
and secured from a. recurrence of those disastrous sceoes, of 
which the calamities must be fresh in every man's recollection* 

. "nte DNiMMi vf ■djoMnmeot was aegatrrecl, and Lord Castleres^h'^ notion 
}UMCri withpql K liinnAn *. 

■ Oatt^ Uthuf MvcbHr. Pitt. ^igaedlbeqaw* of Fiat Lxdtftli* 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Kicbeqnet; and other chaoEei in tbe m!ldl<' 
terial deparimenti Bt the same time took place. The new Admiiuftratioit 
cbnilsted of,' 

^^ -I- ' ( lor of the Excbeqaer. 

Duke of Toittahd' -'--•'-'- Prcndent of t^ Coanol. 

LoidffiUri - - • - -,--•'.- - Lord Cb«ic«IIar. 

BmI of -Wctfaoftlaiid - - - .1 - LoBdrtwySMl. 

Earl St. Vincent - ------- fiTitI«rdurUie Admiralty. 

Bui of Chathuti --■---• Maimer. Ooneral of the Ordouiee. 

. , _ „ ( Seotetiry of StaU for tbe 9oiae Depait- 

Locd Pelluun .-.-.----J ' 

Ijord Bawkesbnry - - Do.Ibr I*arejgn A&irs, 

J Do. for tbe Depurtment of War asd the 
C*nje.. , 
Ix/rd Vi^eoont Lewi.ham - - - s „f tfc, Bortd of Co.l««l fcr 

(now Eail of Daitmuuth) luc- >..„.,,.. 

^ „ \ tbe Afiain ^India. 

ceeded by ^lora Cartlereatb - ^ 

Right Hon. C^riei Yorke Secretary at War. 

EmIoT liveipool ........ Chancellor of the Duchy of I.ancaster. 

RiKbtHon.DfdIey Ryder* - -»_i- , . „ 

; . _.r L ^ jTreasuterof tt«Ha»y. 

(DOW Lord Hajrrowby) i . " , 

Riglit Hod. Tbomu Steele ...j.. „ , ,,. „.^, - '. 

Ixii 01e„be™ jWP.,..;..r.oth„M,.«r'.F-~.. 
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4>Na notiOD by'Mr.^ STey, for Uie Hoas* to resolve jtielf into d Cotntnttbe 
of, U^. whole Uouaa, ta iiiqiure intothe Stabt it- thq Nttioi^ j - ' 
Mr. Pitt (Bid, ■ 

That after wbat Ibe bouse had heard from his riglit faotiour' 
able friend \ and ibuch as he was inferested'iD the questfon,' 
and in seme of the topic* which were opened by the honourable 
gentleman whose tnotion was now before the house, he should 
have felt that he had but little excuse for troubling the house 
much a:t large, upon lji« proseiHGi^jactj if the debate ;kad not, 
from a few vords which fell from another bonourAble gehtle^. 
. man, taken a turn totally different from that which was intro- 
duted by' the hoooui'abte mover. The principal part 'tiif the 
time which he employed in the discussion was consumed in en* 
deavouring to satisfy the house, that, as he now suspected some 
gentlemen had improperly resigned their situations under go- 
vernment, that was Gufliillent to indiiee ihe hous^ ta;go. idto auT 
inquiry into t^e state of the naj(on. _ If it had, not ^n for 
some observations thu were, made upon those rcsignatipi)S,.aQdr 
he had been, aware thitt no geatldm an would gii^hit vote thitf 
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Lurd AncBfend'-'-'J - . '. . 

Lonl e^arlei Speacer' - . . - 

John Hiley AddiDEtOD, Esq. - - } „■ ! , ^ ... 

,,. , , „ . ' tSetreUnesof the Tm 

Kioholat Vaitfittart, Biq. - - - S 

SlrWiniam"'Gl-»Dt . ....-- Matter of the Rolls. 

Sir Ed«ard Law - » AtWrnry,Gewrrf. 

(nbv LoT& KUenbonxiBb) . -i- . . ; '. 

Hon. Spencer Perawtlw' ■. 'Selieito^ General. 

Earl of Hardwicke - - - ;, - - Lord lieutenant 

Earl of Clare, ---..'.--- Lord Chancellor ' 

Lord Ca-tlereagh, .occeed^ by , ^ '^^^^ ' ; " ^ <>[ I-^ 

Right Hon. W.WioWiam ■ S ■ '^^ ' ,_ 
Sight Hon: Iiaoc Corry ChincAor of Eichequct ^ 

• Mr. DuDdH. 
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BigbtlBptHkany but'ScoDudemtaDii iof thwrnfi^le^qbetfltea:-^ 
" I>o tbe argiHDfidts ihu oigbt slter' the puDcipUs on which 
yon y9uTKlv«s have acud for aefu-|j<niDe<jetiro'i''T— if, be said, 
it ha4 ^ot beea fur apme observattoni whicb. were iDdependent 
of that queatkfBt simply to atMed, he sbovld faaT& felt it-batdlir 
qecesMry for him. to ^ave tiQubkd the houim at all, but to ftM 
by ID aifenocj obdiefer' to .the, judgmmt af> tbb haute,- «Teiif 
thing which; rillated to faiaoffs personal conduct. He lioped 
that tbu language would jiot.^ nistskeD'foDindiiBffiTQnee in hifn 
as to tbe opinioD of t^e bouae, orof 'thecduDtiiy j'for acob. 
temjit for either h« biid op *i&h to exprets^ H^ pretended to 
110 such pI)iLp30{>lf]r as thaA which Led to-tha ^lecietioC.iadif- 
ference.as to tbe opinion of othai*. which somenp^npnS cbo«e 
to afect ; nor was be iudjSerent to the ciicumMMQ^s of tbui 
couiitd^, nor to Vie opinion wbicti tbe pu)}lic iQ^btmitertaitl. of 
tbe share,, the, too large .tbsre, be had takee ifi Own i on tbd 
•pritrary, be cpnfas*ed,. tb^t the^.topic;! occupied.hitlAUeiittOii 
mifcj), ' for ,£v«iita' bad . happened - whiebi iii»apf(wled. hik 
varmest wishes, aud Trusiraifd. t^ie most; fwtQPrite/Jiopqt (^kidt 
lieart ; and be cnuld have deiji>ed to. b&ve Mt9tiQv«]d)!ta'filsntie 
MiQ ubjeciE of Bucb bopea and: wubet to tbfr«l>d<of ithat Un^gl^- 
which.. he b^d worked, for with anniety.aiuilcBnt TbeM, norar 
was a.'peiiod.ip bislife,.ia wbicJxtbtse toptci.veffl.tndiStretit to' 
binu- : M.uob.Is^ coiild he be.iiidifierept ta4b«, good 'ppiaioK vf 
those who b»4t>ee>^induc^« oiD,-so 40*07 occaaioiftv.t&shew so 
much confideoce in bin] ^- a confidences boweverv wtucb bad, 
always' been cuiKtitutionally. giiceo, ^nd .to wbifib he begged: 
leave to say, every savant of the crown was entitled, until 
forfeited by his conduct. Neither was.be indifferent lo the maqy 
ijiarked iusunces he had .observed of the pergonal coaGdence in ^ 
Iiim,.;^poii vArious occasions, and which be could ut^t flatter. 
Smself with. having merited. 

- Much, bQ,wever, as ht felt these sentiment), there were Otben. 

wbicb.be felt still more strungly ; and therefore. be was under 

the necessity of submitiing some ide^ upon the subject before, 

. the house. Tbis was not a question solely applicable to lum* 

K 2 
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•elf or to biscQUeagou ; fur il it were, bow^vsv datf the lo- 
pict of sucb a case might b« to htm, be ihould have bc«A iq- 
4aced to give the boutetiut little, trouble on that acCooal. . No, 
this wu a queBtiou which intoWed tbe honour of (faft hotlsc, 
■iu) the character of the nation ; the boDour «f tbe onc^ tad the 
ccHntitutional fpeedom of tbe other, l^his mOtioti t^Hn is 
that vinrr of tbe lUbject,. he would put to lh« taQOH this ques- 
tion : ~ Whether it was prcpand to retract, all that it tuid de- 
clared Atii done for the ls«t nitie most eveolfal years, and bad 
cbBDged it« mind -on tbe nature of that itmggle in which w« 
had for that 'p«n6d been engaged, '^d in which, not only so 
lugt a majori^ of ttelt bouse b«d bton bo firm, but, as be bad 
on a fonner ^ctanon l«ken theliberejr of expressing it, a greater 
majority of tlie people had supported uniformly uld steadily, 
ind which'fbfl^^coiisidered-fls nodiinglesa tfaafa a Contest for 
ind^wndenoe W(tb the enenny abroad, and for a tonttitutional 
ufe^ with tlve etiemy at hone? He believed, therefore, that 
tbd houfla vpuld conceive its honour to be implicated is ttie 
question' ikAv- befoM it, as well as the honour, and, in a con-' 
8idsrgl}le iipgKe, Cb« safety of the country. On these points, 
tbe'daoiaion of ^Ihe house, andthe judgmetitof the public, had 
been uniform andttteady. If 6ver the vooment should arrive, 
in- fthidi,- under- nhtftei^r naask, the attempt should be made, 
tb iadtMtf ^He-beiise to ^rget th'6 principles by which it hod been 
BO lotig-gti^id — ii- ever tbemdment should arrive, in which the 
principles of- tbofle fehould prevail who bad, b^ their argu- 
meols, -sbpported the enemy, the counsels 6f those who bad 
90 often embarrassed our proceedings, and checked our effbrts- 
•ivcounselS) which led to the surrender of our independence and 
constitutional freedom, instead of tbe counsels which tended to 
the preservation of both — if ever the inoment should arrive, 
when tbe house, being told they should tread back their ste|y 
to avoid a general havoc over ^1 Europe, instead of pursuing 
such steps uniformly and steadily should adopt the advice— if 
eVer the moment should arrive, when the bouse would listen t» 
and follow ind) coonsels, he should then indeed b«^n to tbinlc that 
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there was some' groaod. fgr tbe predictioa nrbicb had been a^ 
tered of the ,don[ufall of this empire: buti tbtmk GodI there, 
was no appearaoce of aay such downCtll, because tbete vox iif> 
probability that the advice mod counsel he had just alluded to, 
nu to be taken as a remedy for any ev3 which was alleged' to 
afflict us. 

He therefore spoke with less appreheasioax>f danger than be 
SQOutd do if these thiugs were doubtful, upon tbe motion of tbf 
honourable gentleman, and with tbe less anxiety as to nun^ ' 
parts of that gentleman's speech, when be reRected on the maa> , 
ner in which it had been answered by his right honourable friend ; 
indeed, he thought be ^erceiTed something which conveyed an 
idea, that tbe honourable gentleman opposite to bim, did not 
entertain any very saoguioe hope th^ they would be able to ' 
prevail on the house to assent to the motion now before it ; they 
did not seem to think they had laid before it materials to call 
upon it to retract all it bad hitherto asserted, or reverse all it 
bad hitherto done in tbe course of the present war. This con- 
sideration, therefore, suppoNng be felt no other, would bare 
induced bim to remain silent on this debate ; but-he felt a mix- 
ed sensation, from what bad fallen from an honourable gentl^- 
man, and from a noble lord*, with whom he bad the honour of 
being connected in kindred, as be bad hitherto been in political 
tentiments. He felt grateful for the unmerited expressions of 
good opiniop which bis noble kinsman, and those with wbopi be 
was most immediately connected, bad directed towards him ; but 
he must confess, he should have been better pleased, both as a 
public man, and a private individual, if be had beard sentimeali 
that were less favourable to himself, and more favourable to 
others, who were now in bis Majesty's service ; and if be felt any 
other Ihao such wishes, he apprehended be should have been ui^ 
worthy of the good opinionwbich the noble lord had been pleased 
to c^pjepi of him.. Nor could he help saying, that those who, 
like the noble lord, were to vote for tbie motion, were, without 
intending it, adopting a course tbe most unfairi th« most un* 
> LordTemfde. 
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kind, tovsrds thoseto wbois'tbey pTofei|ped frie&dship, that 
they possibly could puriae-i and at the tame time, a courae 
that would be the mo« mischievous with regard to the ioterests 
of the public. ' 

Now, as*^ the word taifair, which he perceived had an effect 
on some gentlemen on the other side, which he did not intend 
to produce, he meant nothing uncivil to these gentleiAen ; but ' 
the bouse should jadge wheUier bis ideas were just or not. 
There were t\*o sets of gentlemen who were desired to vote on 
-predsely the same question, on two grounds, tbat were not 
only distinct, but opposite. Of this he thought bimsetf entitled 
-to coinftlaiq. He thought be had Some leason to complain, 
-that his opponent was to have the benefit of the votes of some 
of the friends of the late administration, while lie who was one 
of such ddministratioQ, faad^only the benefit of a speech from 
hii friends ; thns his noble relation ^expressed in him the ftillest 
'confidence, ' and yet pursued him to condemnation, because he 
did not choose to confide in those of his Majesty's servants who 
were now in office, 

~ In the next place, he hoped he might be permitted to oh* 
•aerre, that there was no point which had been more disputed 
in that bouse, (although the thing itself never appeared to Hrflq 
Uo be difficult,) than that of confidence in his Majesty's minis- 
'ters. But the case was not to stop'bere. The Question of con- 
'fidence bad notbitig about it tbat was new. It attended the 
■outset of bis admioistratioo, and it bad not deserted the close 
-of it. In the outset ofhis administration, be understood it to he 
held by some people, that no person was entitled to common and 
'Ordinary confidence, until he had'given proof of having deserved 
it. It never could be carried in substance to the length it here went 
■in the letter'; for it was impossible to say that s man should not 
liave any confidence in a situation, because it was new to him, 
ior that mast be made appUcahle for every human creature ; 
.whenever be entered at first upon any employment, ha must at 
-•ome time or oUier be new in his employment : it was not Uiere- 
fere, at that time, judged that he should have no cbn$denca 
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■peraoDally, (for certainly ibat was not claimed for him,) but it 
^vas said, Ibat he catne into administration with sentiments o]^ 
posite to those which had been h^Id by n&en who preceded him 
in olUce, and who bad enjoyed the confidence of the bouse, 
-(he meant the sentiments of the honourable g^ntleman opposite 
to him*,) and the question was then, whethef he, who was 
then said to bold sentiments different ft'om.those which were 
' said to biive the confidence of the house, should have Any of 
that confidence placed in him ; that .was the way in which the 
jioint v^s.put then. 3ut the way in which it was put oow was 
absolutely whimsical: for it was now stated, " Here is a mi- 
nistry who have had tbe full confidence of the bouse of cpm- 
mons i" — words which he did not presume to utter for himself, 
"btit which, for the purposes of this debate, were uttered by 
others for him — and gentlemen had said, that within a few hours 
'of Jiis departure there was an appearance of stability in his 
Majesty's government. But what was the complaint now } 
Vot that the persons who now claimed the sijpport of the house 
differed from those who had received that support, as he was 
stated to have done in 1 783, (how correctly that was stated was 
another questlou,) but that those who now claimed the con&> 
"deoce of tbe house, ought not to.have it, because they profifs- 
sad the same prindplet as those who have so long possessed 
that confidence. The reason for this was a very curious one ; 
it was stated by certain gentlemen' to be that of their not know- 
ing why his Majesty's lute jninisters had retired : — so that con- 
fidence was to be withheld from his Majesty's present servants 
till gentlemen knew why their predecessors went out of office* 
and till tbe new ones were known. Me did not see why gentle- 
mcnwere to withhold their confidence from his Majesty's pre- 
sent mi Aist^rs, because they did not know why their predecessors 
retired; ho did not know why gentlemen wanted any more io^ 
formation on' that subject than they possessed already. Tbey 
knew almost. all they sbtiuld know, and, he believed, all they, 
would know upon that subject. But here the public were to be 
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deprived of the servicee of those who faod been chosen by tbe 
crown, mf retjr because jbera wai, about the retirement of their 
predecessors, sofuething which these gentlemen said they did 
not'understand ; an(i because the house did noikpon how the new 
ministers would act. He understood that they were persons who 
would act ou their aim judgment, as they ought to, do in eacli ' 
particular, but that their geuerai principles were the same ; and 
then it came to this — that the supporters of the present. motion 
taid the house ought to withhold its cou£dence from< the present 
ministers, not bKcause they were the reverse,, but because they 
were the saatf:, in principle wiih ihoae in whom the bouse had 
eonfided. 

But he would, not (top here. If the boaae CMi^dered the 
points on which it usually afforded its coafideQce, it would find 
every reason for afToriling it to the present ministers. It waa 
said, tliat ministers shogld be men known to the bouse of com> 
tnons before the honee conlidBd in th«m. Be it so.— That conld 
not be made applicable to the utuation to which they were at 
any time to be appointed, because tbi^t would go to the exclu- 
sion of conlidence iuany>ipan whenever be came into a new 
situation. There could he no experience of hiai in that situa- . 
tiun until be was tried. But when pereous werc^ tried in one 
.situation, aitd had acquitted themselves well, the rule was to 
give them credit that Uiey would do so in any other situdtion, 
until prpof of something to the contrary appeared.' If this was 
not correct doctrine, he was very much deceived. He should 
like to know ou what principle it was, that the propriety of 
supporting them should be questioned until tbey had shewn by 
their actions titat they did not deserve to be supported. Were 
these gentlemeu culled to a situation that ^us new to tbera ? 
Yes; but were tbey new to the public ? I^otso ; for tbey were 
nut only not new to Uie house and the public, but tliey were not 
new to the love and esteem uf the house and the public, and 
that from sufficient experience as to their principles and ttUents. 
•--One of them was a ^entleniaii who was admired in private, as 
well as respected and esteemed iu public, who had been long 
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chocen ioto the situUion of the £nt commoner hi this country, 
kud had \Mte\y been unanimouiiy r»-electe<l to th^t high st^ 
tun*. Was tbiB the person of whom the bonse of commons nert 
to a^, they would not confide ip him, because, at a* mnment ot_ 
difficulty, (dissembled by nonet hut exaggonted by some, persons 
vbo loved to dwell on any topic which gave any thing of a gloom 
to(>uraffiiirs,)bequitted a utuation.of the highest authority that 
a tepreseatative of the poc^le could possess, for one of greater 
trouble rad perplexity, aod at a moment when honourable gen- ' 
llemea were faolding out the difficulties of the situation to be io- 
siqwnble f To refuse confidence to such a persoi) in such « 
Bituation, appeared to him to be repugnant to common sense and 
to common justice -, and be could not help saying, that he was 
IMattiahcd at what his noblf friendf a^d the honourable baro- 
oe^t t had said that night on some parts of this sul^ect, 
. Again, be would say, that if be saw a noble lordj c^ted to 
the situation of a secretary of state, be was ready to ask, withMit 
the feat of receiving any answer that would disappoint himi whe- 
ther geatlemen on the other side knew any man, who waa sape- 
rior to that noble lord ; who for th§ lost ten years bad more e^ 
perience of state afiairs, and who had given greater proof of 
Rteady attention to public business ; of a better understanding ; 
of more informatioQ ; who possessed in a greater degree oil 
those qualities which go to quality a matt for great affairs .* Hs - 
was ready to ask gentlempn on the other side, if theyJinew any 
^ one among themselves who was superior to bis no le friend? 
IJBt them give him the answer. He shouU like to take the 
opiuions of the different individuals on the other side, if it were 
not a painfiil thing to put it to their modesty, whether any oop 
among tbem, except one honourable gentlemau|j whose atten- 
dance -was of late so rare that be might almost be considered V 
a acai member — whose transcend ant. talents, iudeed, made him 
an exception to almost any rule in every thing that required 
tmcommon powers, but whose conduct was also what ought, 

* Mr. Addlagtoo. f l;onl Temt^le. X Sir Wm. Young. 

t Lord Hawkeabur;. i Mr. Cm. 
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■^nerafty spfeSling, to'be an iexcef>ti6n also; to tie rules' which 
ought to guide the dffairs" of this cttuntry ; Which conduct hid 
toich at Variance in fioirie r^specis 'from that of almostetety 
■otHer potSlie riian,and'whieh,- if foHowed; naust have "Keen liighly 
injuHiaoB to (he true ihtetfts't of thia'cotiBtrj-— he rippeated k, 
<>»kaew''of no otieon tbe-opposite sidetif the house (ex cebt tlrt 
boBouraUe gentleman ho had atluded to, whose experience urai 
tts great as his faculties were transcendsnt,) that Was more than 
^qUal to'hi? Boble friend ih capacity for bntinass. Hedldttbi 
meali to offer any incirility'to gentl»inefl <^ii-thV o^er side';' bui 
■be did not tiihrta that be had offiBCed either of lliein any itis]^- 
VBgoment wh'atever, wHii'n Uc tekid, that iKttbir of thsnr was moTfl 
^en etiual'to'his nohlefiiefld'. '- ■ ■■ ' ' ■ '■■ ■'' ' - 

Was it necessary for him to say much of tbe factlllies and fit- 
ness, in every partieiriar, <^f a certain noUe lord*' who ^as likely 
soon 1o have the custo^ of the great seal f He waSj'sare'Iy, not- 
new lo Ibis country, whose character for legal knonledge, firf 
itiiigntyf (fnd for a eluster'ef those quUities' which fit him for 
lto»* high office,' hati lieen long acknowledged. There was no 
pledge necessary on b^h^lf of such a I:bai'act6r. 

Of other individu^ oT the new admiins»utioD,-'iie could say 
much; but if be were fblnttulgehisfeelingBitpon this topic, h« 
«ho(lldi>e in danger of Wearying the house. 'There was; however, 
' one charattler ofivboba he could not forbear 'speaking. — It would 
.oCeur to thetbuse,' that' it Was not an easy thing lo supply the 
place of the late Hrst lord of tbe admiralty, Earl Spencer ; and 
yeti'-he Shonld t^ink, that the name of Earl St. Vincent would ap- 
pear in a satisfactory light to the house, even as tbe successor of 
'the noble eai'l, or of any other manlinowb to this couqtry ; and 
tbai the more especially In a period of war, which caHed for all tbe 
exertion of tlie executive goi-emment. Was this appointment not 
«u(!h«sto support the hope of this countiy, that it would come 
-soon to the termination of a contest' wliicfa 'We had tondnctlid 
loear toaconclusioO— [" Hear! Hear!" from the oth^rside.}^— 
wbjcb he trusted ne bad copducled.near to a concluiion. But 
*'lX)rd'^On. '"' 
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whether tfae contest waa yet to be long or short, UDtit the object 
of it were secured, he hoped the spirit of the roantry.would not 
be impaired, nor in any degree ilackeiied, but exerted with, ^- 
gour towards bringing it to b termicatioD ; or, if we were still 
to simple with contmued difficulties, he would ask, was not 
'the name of that nobte earl a shield and bulwaHc to the oationf 
He would therafure say, that gentlemen spoke with but littlA 
reflection, or even consideration, when tbey said the present 
administration were not entitled to the confidence of that house, 
oc of the public — be meant, of course, no more than a consti- 
tutional confidence. AH he contended for was, that unless 
some good reason were assigned to the contrary, tbe house was 
'bound, by the best principles of policy, as well as by the true 
spirit of the constimtion of this country, to wait to see the con- 
duct of the ministers of the crown, before they should withhold 
their confidence. On this subject of confidence, let not geatle- 
men suppose that a committee on the state of the nation could 
be of the least use, because nothing that could be there dii- 
dosed e^uld give the house more information than the home 
' possessed already on that matter; nor could any thing be done 
in that committee Uiat could alter the present posture of tbe 
executive government, unless the conimittee should pass a reso- 
' lotion to withdraw its confidence from the present ministers of 
the crown, and to give it to their opponent* and bis friends,' in 
-order io make them successors to- them ; which would be a' 
pretty strong measurer ^'^^ border on an encroachment on tbe 
prerogative, besides introdocing principles the very reverse 9f 
those, which had hitherto invariably had the sanction of par- 
-Jianteot. He did not mean to use any opprobrious efuthets 
' towards gentlemen on the other aide; but be certainly did not 
'say more than was warranted by fact, when be said, Uiat bj 
thfr constant course of the determination of parliament, the 
principles of tbese geatleroen had been reprobated. 
' Having said this, he would now utter a word or two for his 
-'eelloagues, and forhimselL With regard to thnr quitting their 
• Mr. »«*. - 
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office«,.lie did not mS any mystM-y about that subject, and he 
tbongbt be waa eutitl«d to rely on tbe candour of geatl«in«D on 
tbe.olber side for believing tbe aincerity of their declarations on 
the occasion. The honourable gentlcnian * who spoke first, was 
pleased to sayt he would allow that, in cas« ofajiublic measure <4 
impoftance which a minister found ha could not propose witbsa»- 
fiess, or that he was not able to propose as a measure wbicb «w 
•seuredly to receive the assistance of those wbo compose tbe exe- 
cutive govern meiit, and that such a measure a miaistereouU nqt 
eonst'ieutiouily give up oi abandon —/that such a Gooditkui of 
things would be sulBcient to excuse a minister for r^Orin^ aa^ 
.would, indeed, give a, minister a right to retire. Now, after tlwt 
allowapcfi of tbe honourable gentleman, it was matter of astonish* 
tneutto bimthat any doubt could have been entertuoed by that 
honourable gentleman on that part of the subject, or that he dt^ 
: not at once adimtt that the circumstance nbich bad been suS- 
aeutly explained already, had amounted, in the opinion of that 
hcwourable geutlemao, to a complete justification of himself ^pd 
others who had 'retired. He admitted, bowewerr to the booot^ 
-able gentleman, that if a pereoi) wlio ^led an office of important 
tnut under govenuneDt, had formed tlw project of proposing . 
some measure wbicb did not appear to him to be of much public 
importance, although be had made up his ntind upon it, butwbic^ 
he could not carry into effect, seeing cle«j-Iy that tbe bent of tbe 
gov&nment of which he made » part was against bim> then it 
WS4 the duty of such a minister bo forego that opinion, and to 
sacrifice rather than withdraw liis assistance from govemmeut in 
the houc of peril, 

Mr. Pitt said, it was extremely painfa) to bim to be obliged to 
say so much,, and w long to occupy the attention of tbe house ; 
but he would observe, tbat,he had lived to very little purpose fqr 
the last seventeca years of bis life, if it was necessary for bin \0 
say, that lie liad not <|uitted his situation in order to shrink trpfi 
its difficul^a ; tor, in the whole of that time, be had acted, 
vkelhtr well t^ ill) it was not fo? hiiu to stty, but certainly io A 
* Mr. Orsiy. 
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manner that b«d no resemblance to ahnnking from di^culPr. He 
might say thie, if lie were to strike the seventeen yrarsiout of tbe 
iccouDt, and refer only to what had taken place within the last 
'two moDths; and be would venture to allege, that enough had 
happened within that dine to wipe off tbe idea of his being dis- 
used to t^Ttnk ^m difficnUy, or wishing to get rid of any re- 
sponsibility. Wbftt had happened within thatperiod had afforded 
Uim ao opportunity of sbewmg, in a pluticalar manner, that be 
was wiQiDg to be responiibJe lo any extent which his situation cast 
upon him ; in that particalar he bad had the good fortUDe, bow- 
ever uafortunale the caute, to hbve shewn that be was not only 
a party, but tbat' be waa the deepest of all parties in re- 
sponsibili^, in tiie adoption of ft measure the most critical with 
regard ^a himself 'and hb colIeBgues. He was therefore led 
to say, as to the measure which had induced bim to quit 
his situation, that be did believe the importance of it, and 
the circumstances by which it was attended, to be such* that 
while he remained in office he should have been unable to brlug 
it forward in the way, which was likely to be eventually successful; 
and therefore be judged tbat be should serve less beneficially the 
public, as well as tbe parties more Immediately tbe objects of it, 
in making tbe attempt, than in desisting from the measure. Hir 
idea of the measure itself was, tbat it was one which upon the 
whole had been better adopted than refused under all the orcum- 
Etances : such was also the idea of those wbo bad acted with him, 
and tbey bad therefore thought it better that they' shbuld quit 
tbeir offices, than continue under such circumstances in his Ma-- 
jesty's service. In doin| this, they bad acted purely from prin- 
ciple ; they bad acted in such a manner as had satisfied their , 
own minds, which was to mem important ; and he hoped they 
had acted in such a manner as would, one day or other, be per- 
feotljr patisfactoiy to'tbe public, so far as the public should eVer ' 
think it worth their while to be concerned in his conduct. 

11)6 measure to which he alluded, had he^ proposed it, as at 
one time he wished, was not one which gentlemen on the other 
side of tbe boose were likely to look on ligtitly, although he should 
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have ha4 tbe good fortune to have their support if be bad brought 
it fornani> th^t is, od one part ; but he did pot think that be 
should upon Che whole of it, qor (lid he believe tl}ose gentlemen 
woi^td have favoured the whole of tbe principle on mbich he should 
have proposed the ineawre.. ^e, was not anK,ioui to have the ' 
question agitated at all at this moment. Idonottl^ink, said Mr' 
Pitt, that this ia a period iu wfaicti it canhe agitated beneficiaJly 
to the publJp, or even to those who are more immediately theob^ 
jecte of it, and who are supposed to be so interested in its success ; 
but nhenevei it is agitated, 1 shall be ready and I sh^ll be willing 
to go fully iato it, and to give al l^rge my opinion oa it. I will say 
only at preseut, that as. to any thing which I and my colleagues 
meditated to briqg foriward, I disclaim tbe very words inoommoii, 
use, " tbe emancipation of the ca^tholics/' or, " catholic emanci-. 
pation.'' I base never understood that subject ao-r-I neyer under^. 
stood tiifi situation of tbe catholics to h^ suclf— 7I do aot.upn un-^ 
dersLtandthe situationof tbe catholicsto be such as that any relief 
from it could be correctly, so de^pribed ; but I think the f«w re- 
miuning benefits of which they have not yat participaled, might 
have. been added safety to the many benetit-s which have been so 
_bounteously conferred on them in the course of tbe present reigii. 
I was of opinion, and I am stilloC opinion, that these benefits, if ' 
they had gpne before the.uijjon, would have been rasb and d^ 
atructiye. I wasof oiMoionthf n,-^I am of opinion now, tbatthw 
very ufeasure I aUude to, as a claim of right ^annot be maintain-' 
ed;. and it is ou the ground , of ^berality alone, and political ax-. 
pcdience (and iii. that sense wisdom, as connected with otbeF 
measures), that I should have thought it desirable, adviseablet 
aitd iraportaiit: but I would not have had ii founded on a naked 
proposition, to repeal any one thing which former policy had 
deemed expedient for the safety of the church and state. , No, 
Sir, it was a comprehensive and an extensive system which [ in- 
tended to propose— to relinquish thiogs certainly intended once 
aSBsecurity, which I- thought in some respect ineffectual, and 
which were liable to additiopal objections, from the very circum- 
■tauce of the oli^ect of the miJon having been accomplished, apd 
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grniqg Other t^tiiit? fw tl)e.ttiiie-iotg.ccl5, iDlmve«vi(a«iiop' 
siif^Dtand rational s^urity bo&t ipjthvK)i nod titdtcji according - 
t9tlie;priacipl«, ,but vuiyingtM ipt>dt)>>Siiib>^l>,the vlsd6Hiaf our. 
a«)cestor4 b^d »(lQpte(J.to pcfivent dedgm. .!I;he iMawm I.intend- 
qj,IopWpo«. ttbink, W>itW -give more f»»fe»y loiTtbo oiun* 
ftud, BUtCt .t(s wdl u more aatbftwtkai.lopU-AUsMSfipd all de- > 
script^ins.pj' tbeb.ing'Btal^.^) if bske.iiway Ui*tt tfl^fa Aomaet^ 
wpu|d wish toj-emaiov.P'^^'^^l^iV'Cou^i^ beperfrat aecunty 
YJ^I^Btit.. Tke bqiMe;wiU,'IanbSvUe, fdE^vene^dltUsiiRrt. 
of uyBiidKs.tS'it.: ■: ■! ■' :.-■■ . ■ . • . ■■;. -.:.,■■: ■' . 
As to ifiibat might be theiIU«rfo£:<tlw.ni9atoiv,^I'&i»siiK<tl)fr 
b^giewilUQ aiDQioeat 'feel'tb4tiv(l)^J:aitag(nag.ia.DlI^s wilt 
-satisfy it) that H&thiogoCjbhisMture could evecbeaccod^liehed' 
t>y bavtng.acoHMBitilcQof the wttoW' hO[Use-oat^ >state,af the' 
D^oa^ Jar, wdepieD^eat.of tiie(iiwiyCbiage^titf^.nouldlbe«e- 
qasmrj to be dotie, if sucJi' » neasura. ««re «et od fiw>(. t^re i» 
OJlfs^^tuitg which <vrUl mah^it ob^iefis (lot*. iaefiiei«Ht for Such « 
pn^ppse a qpmimtt^ ot> the $t&t« o£|the.4^iou vmild he.- in tbr 
first place, ibat'com9iittep.w»i44iROt-T}i»v«^f)}i,pott'eri*wl)atever 
to. iDtercogate any one mtmbaruf ptrK^eat ;> and thc'AfaiK all 
that port^of tj}e spcfQii of the bOiU>tirab]f genVleoHio which leaded' 
to connect tb« coidiDittde on th«ttttteof tli&nit^n with thdcbt^ 
ditkta of the cMholits inJrblaodi.althou^ it :migbt serve Ibe pws- 
pose of engaf^Dg.n^ft'a aSediotn ibr« itbineot, had, to realh;, 
notbiog irbatever toido with>Kt; and gantlemea^are iiot bueboo^ 
vices io.the aSoirs.of parliuo^nt, as ootioJ^oow that tb»yany, 
whenever they ploue,. move this or a»7 lOther subfectj iMlepen*' 
ddnt of ai^ other CDDtidentttOBi and ihftthere is do nece»t^for> 
a'^mmktee to io^re iito the state of the natioo for that pur-t 
pEtse. I think, botrevsr, that the queAion with regard to the 
- cottditioD o^the catholics, according to toy view of things, can- 
not be.iraproved by a;conimittee on tbA stale of the nation hmog 
bfought forward at this time. It will cast no light wbatevier on 
■Ety ODetubJecl eoaoacbtd with ibe catfaolio quastioa. ■ I am ab^ 
solutely certain, as little can it tbrow on the cause, or the fto* 
priety^r improprie^ ef our ieaigmtioa:-^thi» is too obvLnu^td 
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nqnire any argmiKiit. How on Ifae cooiinitUs proMed to the 
«xarom«tion of the cuiw of ftie- resignation of his Majea^'s minis- 
ters, to wlncb some gentleneo,' fer porposes, perhaps, nat rery 
doubtful, have boen pleusd' to attach so much lApntvice? h 
know of no right >bicb the hoDBe of cotmnons itsdf, ttillless* 
concaitteey 'can haVe to re^ture of any man to state kis reasons 
for teoderiBghirirflsignaliouM his sovereign; norisit acomnion' 
thing ioT tbo puUic to retiuir* it: A mattTcr; often, indeed, 
makes hi^ appeal to the public on {toing oM of office, and tfaaf 
sometimes as much with a wish to br re-initated ' as uy thing ; 
bat I ne«« heard of a man being «iJled on to excHlpMe himself 
from tbO'Charge of rwigniAg.' But genfleaiM nj, that, by Otir' 
beiiig lileDt'on ^lesubjeet oftht catbolia qoestion, w« have 
brotight the- name of our sovereigp intO'dfirepwie ; and the hck' 
mwrcble gentleman dHMses to put a eoDstmatiou on dnr Hemnii- 
ingsihUti'MKltliento'atka' question, whether the calbdlicc had' 
or bad not been deceived. And npon-Hie obstaoles to the me^' 
Gor«, as tbfly ara stated bi' a p^r, '■ of whh:b I shall take iiotl<»' 
diottly, tfta ' hononraUe gentleman says, that imnmerahk ob- 
stacles are in the nay of tiie' measure. I do not know what paper 
he todk iip ; I cainnot b« retponslble for it ; nor, indeed, fb^tSie- 
verldA accuracy of any pajwr whatever. I believe the word' which 
Uie honourable' gentiemao baa alluded to was really winperoife, 
aad-Mt iitawnerabk. Upon thatsubject^ all I iwiU say is this:— 
lliat althoogb Iwishedtosubmitdie questloo of ibe catholics to 
pariianient, there were suck objections etafetl as made the Teel it 
impossible, with propriety, to bring the measure fbrwkrd as a 
.Hninister. Theseare tliegeneral wordslcboDse touseupodthe 
subject : the boneurable gentleman shall draw. from me no ad- 
missions, add no deniah on this subject. He may argue ax bq 
pleases from the words 1 ase. ["Hear] Hear I" rromtfaeotbev 
side.] Gentlemen may draw what inference they please. 

But I shall lay a few. words more upon Ibis sul^t. Gtemle-I 
men iay, that I left this cose in a. State in winch the name of the 
sovereignisbrought'iAto quesdon^; and they ^pearto be.abgryi 
te^auic I will not tell tbeis whetiiertbe; du^t 1q be al1g^r w 
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oot. They wander nbjt I do pot maka it a matter of qHestioqt 
and they put distanily some poinia io the way of questioD ; but 
I will not answer ioterrogatoriea. I will tell tbose geotlemeii^ 
however, that upon this subject they dRceive themselvea grossly. 
Should they be able to establish that the opioioa of the sovereign ' 
made it impoesiible to bring the subject fbrnard, they would gaiii 
nothing by it; for, should the opinion of the sovereign be what it 
might, or the opinion of his servants what it mi^t ; of the sove- 
reign to dispense with the services, or of the servant to tender hia 
resignation, it would still remain the same. Let these gentlemen 
but once be able to shake this principle, and they will have done 
more than they will be willing to avow towards the destruction of 
the monarchy : tbey will, have established the most extrava- 
gant part ofan oligarchy that ever was erected in any ptste ; fof 
then neither the sovereigu could dismiss,' nor the subject resign, 
without an explanation being made to the public. So that tha 
sovereign, the father of his people, could never part from his ser- 
vants, unless he condescended to shew that they gave him bad ad^ 
vice ; nor his servants tender their resignation, unless they could 
prove that something was attempted to be imposed upon thqtq 
which they could not, in their consciences, approve. Now, { 
would ask, is that the state, or is it desirable it should be the state, 
of the monarchy of this country ) Certainly it is Hot. The (isq 
of the name of the sovereign for the purpose of influencing opi^ 
nioDS in this house, or In any deliberative assembly, is justly 
deemed iinconstitulional. The sovereign exercises bis opinioi) 
on the sentiments, as well as capacity, of his ministers; and if, 
upon either, he judges them to be ipcompetent, or in any degree 
unfit, it is the prerogative, and, with perfect loyalty, Ut me qdd, 
Aye the duty, of the crown to dismiss such ministers. Alto^ m% 
also to say, that if a minister feels, that, from a sense he enter* 
tains of bis duty, he ought to propose a measure, but is c^a* 
vipced that his endeavoi^ra rotist be ineffectual, to that his s^» 
vices mustiteliiniteil to a narrower compass than hecoulddesirt) 
mud that success, in some material point, is impotsiUe, fif 
ought to be permitted to retire : but, io proportiou to the diffi- 
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culty «bich tbe sovereign may have id accepting the resigaatioa 
irf such a minister, ought to be bis love for such a sovereign. 
I^ope I am not deficleut iu tny duty to the best of sovereigns ; 
and I hope tlie whole ground and motive of my actions will con- 
tinue to be Justified during tbe nbole of his reign. This is all 
I shall say upon this Subject, nhich may perhaps be saying more 
than I ought. 

With respect, however, to the assurances said, or sapposed, t© 
bave been held out to tbe catholics of Irelaud, 1 would add a few 
words. The honourable gentleman has alluded to a p^er circu- 
lated in that part of his Majesty's dominiuos. It was a memoran- 
dum sent in tbe name of a noble lord at (he bead of the e.ieculive 
government of Ireland — a character revered by all who know him, 
and whose name I am persuaded will not be profaned, nor men- 
tioned in this country' with any disrespect. I know it to be true 
Uiat tbe noble lord did feet it riglit, as a matter of public duty, to 
Inake a communication to persons most immediately alnong tbe 
catholics, and to state the motives which led to tbe late change 
that took place in his Majesty's councils, iu order to prevent any 
misrepresentation of that subject then addiog to the danger of 
the public tranquillity. 'I beg to state that matter clearly and 
distinctly ; it was my express desire, not conveyed by myself, 
but through a noble friend* of mine sitting near me, that ths 
ooble lord should take the opportunity of doing this. I do not 
arrogate any merit for it; but I think it is an answer to any 
' charge against us upon this subject for remissness, that we lost 
no time in making that representation and exptauation of our 
motives; and the principle of it was' this, that the attempt to 
realizeoprwisbesat this time would only be productive of public 
embwrassment. The representation was therefore made ; but 
Vitb respect to the particular paper delivered, it was not pre> 
viously consulted with roe how it should be perused, and there- 
fore, for the particular phrases of it I do not hold myself re- 
sponsible. All the knowledge I derived or con\^yed was found- 
td on vcsbal interpretation. As to the tenour o( the paper that I 
' ■ ■ ■ # Lord Casllcresgh. 
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bvn tiluded to, the sentiments in it are coDforniable to thoia 
which I have already expressed in this bousp, and shall again ex- 
preis whenever I nave occasion to deliver my sealimenti od that 
njbject ; and it is fit, not only that tbis-houBe should know them, 
but also that the community at large ahould know them.— I mean 
this : Ihat a measure of that sort appeared to me to be af much 
importance under alt the circumatancee; apd that being unable to 
bring it forward as a measure of government, I thought I coukt 
not therefore in honour^remain in the situation in which I tbea 
Stood ; and that I was desirous of letting it also be underttuod, 
tbnt, whenever the objection I alluded to did not exist, the sama 
obstacle did not interpose, every thing depending on me, as well as 
those who thought with me, I should do, for that I was desirout 
of carrying that measure, thinking it of great importance to the 
empire at large ; but that, iu the mean time, if 4Dy attempt to 
press it, so as to endanger the public tranquillity, should be made, 
or to pervert th^ affection of any part of his Majesty's subjects, 
we should take our full share in resisting such attempts, and that 
we should do so with Grmmsaand resolution. These are the sen- 
timents which I expressed, and 1 did hope that the day would 
come when, on the part of the catholics, should such a measure 
be revived, it would, be carried io the only way in which I wished 
to see it carried, whigh was certainly conformable to the general 
tranquillity of the empire. As to any other pledge, I beg leava 
to give none— 1 am engaged myself to give none — I will givt 
none — Either now or at any Max.. I have contributed, as far as 
peaceable endeavours could go, according to my judgment, in the 
best mauoer I could at the moment, for the general interests of 
tiie country. 

This is all I shall say on this part of the subject, and I am 
ashamed to have been obljged to trouble the bouse so much as I 
have done, especially as another branch of it remains, and on 
which I must still say a few words— -it relates to a question. 
Whether any of those who have retired from ofEce, bad so 
hedged tbeoKelves to the catbolici as to be under tlie necessity 
of resigning their offices because they could not perform their 
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pledge f 1 beg leave to deny that -, and, what is more sattslkctory, 
I b«lieve I am authoriied in denying that the catbolioa conceived 
themflCWea to have received any such pledge. I know that the 
nbble lord to whom I have alluded, aod my noble friend near 
me, who must have been a party to lucb transaction, if any auch 
bad paMed, did not so convey to me. I do not now, norever did, 
•o conceive it. That the catholics might have conceived such 
an expectation, is most natural.— Why i Beoauie the more at- 
tentWcly I have reflected on it, eepecially after the anton, the 
measure has appeared to me to be salutary and expedient ; and ' 
] can have no reason to think that they were less suiguine in 
totr'eKpectatioDaon that subject tbEm I was. That tbey thou^t 
there was a very probable cbanoe for the measure, is most 
certun; fori believe there was no one in this bouse, nor, I 
believe, in the other bouse of parliament, wrho, in ar^mentr 
has attempted to deny that the difficulties would he considerably 
diminished on this subject, after the measure of tbe uniwi was 
accomplished : I was of that opinien when this subject was 
debated-- 1 am of that opinion still — and tbe reasons in favour 
of it do very much preponderate ; this, however, was aAerwards 
givenup, on motives of expediency. An expectatioti in favonr 
of this ueasufe there wasj but a pledge, I da not distinctly state, 
there was none. 

Havii^ laid thus mucb on the change of his Majesty's ministers, 
and the measure of extending the remainiDglprivileges to the ca- 
tholics of Ireland, I shall not trouble tbe house, after the able and 
convincing statements of my right bonoyrable friend, with any ar- 
guments as to the cause and progress of tbe war, which have 
been the subject of repeated, votes in this house. But, if it were 
necessary, I could enter into a recapitulation of the tame argu- 
ments used on tbe other ude of tbe house, with a repetition of the 
tame answers, and with a new force. 1 shall, however, say a few 
words with respect to the general plan of the war. That, io the 
origin of the contest, the re-establishment of royally in France was 
desirable in itself, I do not attempt to deny ; for, that ^nd accom- 
plished would have neces^Brily restored tranquillity to £urope» 
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but I htfre never yet itated that its re-estd>U^inent ms the luu 
fun new of peace. I may clasi tbe object* of tho war under three 
diffeivat beads. The fint Was the reetoralion of royalty, and 
contequently the restoration of peace ; the next nas the eecnrity 
of internal 'tranquillity« and the suppresttou of destructive and 
anarchical principles ; aad the third was, the preservation of tha 
national independence and prosperity. If we have failed in one 
of these objects, we have most completely acdbmplished the 
otbersi and it is tto inconsiderable consolation to us, that wehave 
at this moment, in the wreck of surrounding nations, tbe glory 
and satisfaction of maintaining the dignity and bappiaess of the 
country. We hare kept our resources entire, our honour unim- 
paired, our integrity inviolate, amid all the discqrdant elefoentB 
of jarring confederacies ; while those states which did not act in 
unison with tbe manly protection which we afforded to their wants 
and prayers, became the victims of tbe common enemy. We have 
not lost, in the midGt of allthe dreadful convulfions wjitdt btn 
, devastated Europe, a single foot of territory ; and we have raven 
to the rest of the world many chances of .salvation. Thcae, Sir, 
were the general objects of the war; and the detwls of our ope- 
rations and successes have been so amply enumentted by tnj right 
bonour^Ie friend, as to render aoy oosimeDt or observation froai 
me unnecessary. 

I have only one word to say on the state of the ^nances, as a 
charge has been thrown out that it has been a war of unezampled 
profiuion. If on tlus head any specitic chaise be made, I can 
oaly say that I shall be at all times ready to meet it. I can, how. 
ever, say, that I have at least the merit «f renderii^ the fPfs^n 
Qiore plain than on any former occasion, even when the sums ne- 
cessary to provide for the exigencies of the public service did not 
amount to one-tenth of the present disburaemcnts. Thatconsi. 
deration, however, wants no committee on the state of the nadon. 
It is a fair comparison made between the expenses of the present 
war, and fbat which preceded it; and it iscoosideredatthe samp 
time, ttiat the last war was 9ne carried or and condacted by re. 
goJar oteans and with accustomed method, and tbat tbe ptesetit 
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ia with a country whicb itakes its capital in the coDteit, wbicb, 
unable to support the warfare with any regular reveDU«, is com- 
pelted to make an inroad apoik its stock, aod dimiDish the very 
aource of revenue; and it will be fblind that the preBcnt war has 
been coDdiicted with uoexampled pconoiny and frugality. That 
an uoivereal pressure has been producfd^ bearing upon all orders 
of the ppople, cannot he denied ; but the /act of economical ex- 
penditure during khe present war must at the same ^tme be admit- 
ted. I wish not to go deeply into the subject ; but if gentlemen 
will look at the state of ilie revenue, escluding the taxes imposed 
during the present contest, and taking only the taxes which existed 
•t the conclusion of the last peane, they will find that, allowing 
/or some deficiency upon beer and mahi those permanent taxes 
kave increased in produce about 4,000,000/- per annum since the 
period of that peace. They will also lind, that, if they look a 
little further, the taxes appropriated to the sinking fund now pro- 
' duce little less than 5,000,000/, per annum, making together the 
sum of 9>000,000/. by which the amount of the permanent reve- ' 
nue has been increased since this conclOsion of the last peace— <a 
. sum which is witbin 10,000,000/, of the amount of the interest of 
all the sums borrowed during the nine years that the war has un- 
~ fortunately continued ; that the expenditure of the present has 
been very considerably less than in all other former wars, cannot 
for a moment be disputed. The knowledge of this fact is, I hope, 
SufScient to operate as some antidote to ihat despondency which 
might be derived from a general mention of these topics without 
bringing them to the test of particular detail, llilg information 
is surely competent to annihilate all the alarm of lavish expendi- 
turst and ruinous expenditure, which are to frequently souodedi 
and from which I know of no benefit that can ensue, but oaiy 
that species of despondency, the tendency of which is.iismedi- 
ately to impair the energy of the coontry, and rob it of half iU 
vigour. 

Late as the hour is, I must advert to one other topic, on which 
J think it oecessary to make some observadons, although I shall 
decline all minute ipvestigation : I piean tb^ subject of oeutral 
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lawsaad neutral nations, respectiag wfaicb geDtlcDMO ontheotber 
aide seem so much iuclincd to impute raehnesi) precipitancy, aiid . 
impolicy to biB Alajeity's late miniaters. Tbey ipeak at if th« 
blow was alfeady struck, or bad been inevitably^decided on ; but 
no man can say tbat all hopes of pacific^ioo with the Northern 
powers are wholly excluded. It was the earnest wish of those 
ministers, that the extremity of war might be avoided : atthe ^ame 
time they were prepared for both :-— either to cqnunence a war with 
vigour and euergy, in defence of the dearest ri^ts and interests of 
the country, or finally to settle the question in dispute on terras 
consistent with the honour and dignity of the country. Were his 
Majesty's ministers tamely to suffer the country to be borne down 
by the hostility of the Northern powers, or were tbey quietly to 
allow those powers to abuse and kick it out of its rigbtl Thej 
wished to bring the question to a prompt decision, whilst at the 
sametime they rendered the fall smooth for pacific negociatioo:'—' 
[Here Mr, Pitt went over the grounds of the question relative to 
neutralbottoms, denying that free bottoms make free goods; con- 
tending that contraband of war ought to include naval as well as 
military stores ; maintaining that ports ought to be considered ia 
a state of blockade when it was unsafe for vessels to enter them, 
although the ports were not actually blocked up i and denying 
tberight ofconvoy to preclude n^tutral ships from being searched. 
In support of these opinions, he quoted the decbionsof courts of 
]aw, and treaties entered into between this country and varioiu 
other powers, in which be contended the rights now claimed bj - 
this country had been expressly acknowledged. He then pro- 
ceeded as follows:]— It was during the short tima, Sir, that the 
Tight honourable gentleman "filled the office ot secretary of state, 
who, from the greatness of his genius.might have been led to thos* 
boldAttempts which by common minds would be denominated 
rashness— it was during that short period that h^ advised his Ma- 
jesty to cede these rights in behalf of the Empress of Russia, for 
the purpose of purchawng her friendship, and preventing that 
sovereign from joining Prance, with whoiD we were then &t war. 
• Mr. Pcx, 
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tTov {$T tbis was good ^licf I will not nonrjiretend to discnsB : 
' Wtio Ais, uincVeryothercesai6nofthe same nature, it is plaiA 
the TigLt rested in Aia ciouatr;^, since it cauld not give what it 
^id toot possess ; it was ced^d as a matter 6f favour, not given up 
as a matter of right. Let it, however, be granted, that it was ait 
act of sound policy to moke that cessiou to Russia, tbut it was 
so at that time when our naval inferiority was too unfortunately 
conspicuous— when we were at war with France, with Spain, 
and with Holland, and when the addition of Russian hostility 
night have been a serious evil ; does it follow that,, at the present 
moment, when the fleets of all the Northern powers combined 
with those of France and Spain, and of Holland, would be un- 
equal t6 a contest with the great and superior naval power of 
^ogland-^beB it follow, that we ar« to sacrifice the maritime 
greatness ofBritain at the sltrine of Russia r Shall we allow entir« 
freedom to the trade of France? — shall we suffer that country to 
■end out bei- 12,000,000 of exports, and receive her imports in 
return, to enlarge private capital, and increase the public'stock? — 
shall we allow her to receive naval stores undisturbed, and to re- 
build and refit that navy which the valour of our seamen has de- 
stroyed; — shall we voluntarily give up our maritimeconsequence, 
and expose ourselves to scorn, to derision, and contempt? No 
man can deplore more than I do the lost of human blood — the 
calamities and the distresses of war: but will you silently stand by, 
and, acknowledging these monstrous and unheard-of principles of 
tieutrality,eDsureyour enemy against the effects of your hostility? 
f'onr nations have leagued to produce a new codb of maritime 
laws, in defiance of the established law of nations, and in de. 
'fiance of the most solemn treaties and engagements, which 
they endeavour arb&rarily to force upon Europe; what is this 
but the same jacobia principls wbicb proclaimed the Rights 
oFMan, which produced the French revolutibti, which generattKl 
th6 wildest anarchy, and spread horror and devastation through 
that unfortunate country > Whatever shape it assumes, it is a 
violation of public ihitfa, it is a violation of the tights of England, 
abd imperiously calls upoh Eugluhmen to resist it even to the 
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lut ifailliDg and the Jaat drop of Mood, rMbet- tiian tanely m\>- 
btit to degradiag conceuioa, or meanly yield ^ ligfats of tbtt 
coup^ to thfiiiieful usuipatioD. 



Neit . 



Novemba-S, 1801, 

Thx Home hiiing proceeded to tbe order of the day for Ukiiig into conii- 
deratiou tbe prelimmar; article) of peace with the French Sepublk, tbtit 
part of bii Hajeity'i speech irtiich related to t{ie preltminny treaty, and 
dso the treaty itself wtit read. 

- It 1VU then tnorcd b; Sir Edmuad Hartop, — " That an humble addteN b« 
presented to bit M^ity, thanking hia M^jeity for being packHuly ple««ed 
to order tbe preliaunaneg of peace withFraiice to t>e laid before that House 
- — To assure his Hajeity of their jiut tease of tliii fteth iDtlance of hU pa- 
ternal care for tbe welflue ud bappioeu of fail people; andtoexprenUieir 
&nn reliance, t£at the final ratiflcatioa of tlioie preliminariei will be MgUy 
■drantageoai to tbe intereati, and bonMiable to the character, «f tha 
Sritiah natimi," 

Mr. Fmrieltveredhit leBtinaeBtiinBapportof theaddreu: 

, He Baid, that upon a subject in itself of such inipQrtance, - 
and ooe upon which it nai unfortunately his lot to differ from 
tome (vith whom it had been his happiness to have been connect 
ed by the strictest lies of friendship, fer tlie greater part of his 
life, he was anxious to deliver his sentiments, before the atten- 
tion of the house, and his own powers, should be ethausted by 
btfgue. In con'sidCTing the question, whether these terms 
■hould he accepted or rejected^ t£ere was one propositiooi which 
he toight lay down, with, he believed, hut little danger of con- 
' trftdi'cdon, andihatwas, that for some time past, all rational, 
all thinking men, had concurred in an opinion, that whatever 
Iheir wishes might have been, whatever hopes might at diSerent 
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periods of tbe w&r have been entertatited, yet, that afier the 
eventB which htd taken place on the continent of Europe, the 
<]uestion of peace or war between Oreat Britain and Fraoce* 
became a questJon of terms only. In laying down this prepoai- 
tjon, he desired not to have it admitted in words, and rejected 
■ in sqbstaDce. After the conclusion of the peace between Franre 
and die great continental powers, after the dissolution of the 
confederacy of tfie states of Europe— a 'confederacy which be 
had supported to the utmost of bis power, and with respect to 
which he st^U retained the Banie sentiments ; — after (he dissolu- 
tion, however, of that confederacy, it became merely a ques- 
tion of the terms to be obtained for ourselves, and for those 
allies who still remained faithful to us and to tlieir own interests. 
Id saying this, he was aware that he differed from many, of 
whose judgments he had the highest opinion, and whom be iKith 
loyed and honoured ; but it was the lirm conviction of his mind, 
and it was his doty both to the house and the public, fully 
andcandidly to state bis sentiments upon the subject. When he 
said, that the question of peace or war between thi^ country 
and France was a question of terms only, he wiiihed to be un- 
derstood as.being more anxious about the general complexion of . 
peace, as affecting the character of this country for good faith, 
honours and generosity, than be was about any particular ac- 
quisition that might be made, or any specific object that might 
be attained. 

In considering the terms that ought to be accepted, it would 
be necessary to inquire, in the first instance, wbat would be 
the expense of continuing the contest, what were the difficul- 
ties with which it would be attended, and whsi hopes could be 
entertained of its ultimate success i Jt was undoubtedly the 
duty of every government, in negociating a treaty of peace, to . 
obtain the best possible terms ; but it was sometimes difficult to 
know how far particular' points might be pressed without run- 
, ning the risk of breaking off the negociation. For his own part, 
be had no hesitation to declare, that be would ratber'close with 
an enemy upon tertus short even of the fair pretensions of the 
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country, provided they were not inconristent with honour ftnd 
security, than continue the conteBt for any particular posae^ 
sinn. He knew that when he bad the honour of a aeat in his 
Majesty's cotincils, if it had come to a question of terms, and 
the paciSc diGpositious of the enemy corresponded with ours, 
he for one should have acted upon that principle ; and knowing 
that to be bis own feeling upon the subject) be should neither 
act with fairness nor candour if he did not apgly it to ftnotfaer 
admiuifitration. He did not pretend to state to the house, that 
thia peace fully answered all his wishes : but the government liad 
undoubtedly endeavoured to obtain the best terms they could 
lor the country; and bewaaready to contend, that the dif- 
ference tetneen the terms ve bad obtained and tliose of retain- 
' log all which we hod given up, would not have justified minis- 
ters in protracting tbe war^ He was anxious upon this subject 
to speak plainly, because it was one on which he ought to have 
DO reserve, either with the bouse fr with the country. What 
the terms were to which this country ought to look in the pro* 
sent state of Europe, bad been, in his opinion, most accurata- 
Jy aud most ably described by his noble friend •• The principle 
upon which administration acted, and in which he perfectly con- 
curred with thecn, was, that in selecting those acquisitions which 
we wished to retain, it was our interest not to aim so much at 
keeping possession of any fresh conquest which we did not ma- 
terially want, as to endeavour to retain thoee acquisitions which, 
from their situation, or from Dthw causes, were the best cal- 
culated for confirming and securing our ancient territories. Hie 
object vrhich must naturally first present itself to every niinis- 
ter,^ must be to give additional vigoui' to our maritime strength, 
■ and securi^ -to ,our colonial posseasioas. It was to them wa 
were indebted for tbe unparalleled exertions which we have 
been enabled to make in tbe course of this long and eventful 
contest; it t^as by them that we were enabled, in the wreclc bf 
Europe, not only to effect our own security, but to hold out to 
* Ijtii HawkeibuT?. 
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«iir allwB ttie means of uEety, if ibey had been but IruA to 
tfaemulvei. 

In tbns considering the subject, it was necessary to look t» 
the leading quarters of the world in which we were to seek for 
this security. It was evident that our acf^aisitions were all 
in the Mediterranean, in the East and in the W^st Indies. 
ThoM who thought that this coi^ntry ought to retain all its ao 
<)uiutioD«, ffoul^ of course Gonaider any cession made by us as i 
incoDipBtible either with our safety or with our honour. But 
those who did not go Uiat length, would agree «ilfa him ia 
thinking, that when we were to give back a part, and retain a 
part of our couquests, it was our duty to consider, which of 
them were the best calculated to promote the two great leading 
objects to which he had before alluded ; and if it should ap- 
pear, upon examining the present treaty of peace, that '" ^""^ 
out of the three quarters which he hadioentioned, vis. in the 
East and West Indies, we had retained such possessions, as were 
tiie beet calculated to effect ^e security nt our ancient posses- 
noOB, w« had, every circum stance considered, done as much as 
cq^ld be expected. Without uodervaluiog our conquests in tbe 
Mediterranean, and the g^lsnt acbieTeioents by which they had 
been effected, especially the capture of Malta, (and certainly 
no man was less inclined to undervalue, them than he was,) 
yet it most be admitted by every fnan acquainted with the 
real intereBt? of this country, that, compared with the East and 
West Indies, the Mediterranean is but a secondary too- 
•ideration : indeed this was a proposition so obvious, that it 
was unnecessaiy for him to enter into any arguments upon dw 
labject. 

Of the importance of the Levant trade, much had formerly 
been said : vnhimes had been written uponit, and even natieaa 
bad gone to war to obtain it. The value of that trade, even in - 
tbe periods to which he had allayed, had been much exaggerm- 
ted ; but even supposing thoee statements to have been correct, 
they applied to times when the other great branches of our 
trade, to which we owed our ptesent greatoeis and oui naval 
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supsriority, did not exist — he alluded to tbe great iocrease of our . 
manufactures— to our great iDternal trade — to our commeTca 
with Ireland, with tb« United Staiei of America^ with the Eait 
' and the Weal Indies : it was these which formed the lioew* of our 
strength, and compared with which the Levant trade was triSing> 
lu another point of view, be admitted that poseessions in tha 
Mediterranean were of importance tp enable u« to co-operate with 
any continental power or powers, with whom we mi^t happen 
to be in alliance. He agreed with his noble friend*) that when 
there wasnotapowerful confederacy on thticon^nentin our bvour, 
this conntry, with all its naval supeiiority, coald not make any 
very serions efTorts on the continent; yet, in case of such a con- 
federacy, much undoubtedly would be done by the ccnoperation 
of the British navy in tbe Mediterranean. But at the present 
moment, and situated as Europe at present is, we onght not, upon 
any one principle of wisdom or policy, to prefer acquisitioos in 
the Me^terranean, to tbe attainment of the means of giving ad- 
ditional security to our poesessions in tbe East and West ladies. 
It was upon this principle that he heartily approved of the choice , 
which ministers had made, in preferring our security in tbe West 
Indies to any acquisitions that we might have made in the Medi- 
terranean ; because be considered it as a rule of prudence which 
ought never to be deviated from, not unnecessarily to mortify 
ibe feelings or'pride of an enemy — [*' Heart hear!" fromtha 
other side}— Gentlemen, .from their manner, seemed to think 
tlist be bad not always adhered to that maxim : be would not 
interrupt bis argument by entering into a [Personal 'defence of 
himself; but, whenever gentlemen were inclined to discuss ttiat 
point, be was perfectly ready to meet them, giving them the full 
benefit of any expressions that be bad ever used. Supposing tha ' 
«ventB q{ the war to be equally balanced, and in negociating for 
one of two possessions, both of equal value, but that our posses- 
sing one of them would hurt the feelings or mortify the pride of 
the enemy more than the other, he should think that a justifiable 
reaaoD for Wlecting the other: he did not say this frpm any a^c- 
• UidCMtleraa^ 
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tation of spntimeDt, or peculiar teodentess towards the enemy, 
bift because an enemy would not give up such a poBsessioa with- 
out oblfuning from as more than an equivalent. Upon thb 
principle, be hoped the house would concur with him in think- 
ing, that ve ought not to insist upon retaining the island of 
Malta. -If our object had been to retain any posses»bn which 
bad formerly belonged to the enemy, and vrhich we had captured 
from them, with the view of adding to the security of our old do- 
miaions, then Malta did not come under the description, because 
it was Hot an anCieat possession of the enemy, but had been 
' acquired by him unjustly irom a third power. It therefore ap- 
peared to him niore condstent with wisdom and sou ud policy, 
rather to put Malta under the protectioit of a third power, capa- 
ble of protecting it, than, by retunii^ it ourselves, to mortify 
the pride and attract the jealousy of the enemy. 

The other possession which we had acquired, and upon the 
propriety of retaining which, much had been said, was Minorca. 
'With respect to this inland, he perfectly concurred in the opinion 
. of his noble friend*, that it would' always belong to the power 
who possessed tlie greatest maritime strength ; the experience of 
the four last wars proved the justice of this observation; for Mi- 
norca had regularly shifted hands according to the preponderance 
of maritime strength in the Mediterranean. In time of peace, 
Minorca was a possession of no great importance or utility ; in 
time of war, it could be of no use whatever, unless we possessed 
a maritime superiority; aud if we did possess that superiorityr 
experience had shewn-tbat it would probably fall into our hands, 
Upon these grounds, be, for one, would not have advised much to 
be given in another quarter for the purpose of eaabliag us to re- 

' tain the island of Minorca, doubting, as he did, whether in time 
of peace it Was worth the expense of a garrison. He thought, 
therefore, that we were justified in looking to tUe East and WeA 

- Indies for the possessions which it was our interest to retain ; 
but he could not help expressing his regret, that circumstances 
"were such as to prevent us from retaining a place so importaot 
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in mauy points of view, as the island of Malta : he lamented also, 
that it was not possible for us to have made a more definitive 
arrangement respecting its, future fifte; but unless we had beea 
prepared to say that we would retain it ourselves, he did not 
know any better plan that could be adopted, thau to make it in- 
dependent both.of England and France. 

In turning his attention to the East Indies, he certainly taw 
cause for regret, because theopinion he had been taughtto enter- 
tain of the value of the Cape of Good Hope was much liglitertfaan 
that expressed by his noble fiiend. He knew there were great 
autboritiesagainsthimi'buton the other hand, from what he had , 
heard from a noble marquis*, and from a right honourable friendf 
of his, who had long presided over the affairs of India, he was in- 
duced to tbialc the Cape of Good Hope a more important place 
thao it had been represented on this occasion.: But thinking thus 
highly as he did of the Cape, be considered it as far interior in- 
deed to Ceylon, which he looked Qpon to be, of all die places 
upon the face of the globe, tbe one which would add most (o 
the security of our East-Indian possessions, and as placing our 
domicriDfls in that quarter in a greater degree of safety than^ they 
had been in front the first hour that we set our foot on the Cod- 
tinent of India. Ad honourable friend | of his, on the other ude 
of the house, had lamented that we bad not stipulated for tlA 
retention of Cochin, and stated, that in the former negociations 
Lord Malmesbury had been instructed to insist upon its remain- 
ing in our possession. How far L«rd Malmesbory was instrucC- 
ed to iniist upon, or recede from, certain points contained in 
that ptvjtti'be did not feel hiniself now at liberty to state; but 
he believed no man would be inclined to say, that it mast 
of uecessity bean wlfMnafuni, because it was contained iaAproJet, 
Indeed one of the complaints which we. had against the French 
npon tiiBt occasion was, that they wanted us, contrary to every 
diplomatic form, to give in our ultimatum .first. He knew that 
it WS8 the opinion, at that lime, of anoble. marquis to whom he 

■ Marqui) ConnvnllU. ' -f Mr. Duudat. 

j Mr. T. "DreaTilk. 
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iMd Won nlliudixtt md wUo bad rendered such eiieiitial Kr. 
vivf n la ludiarn-but be was> wrong in particuUriGu^ India, for 
t)Kn was lear^; n quarter of the globe in which this country 
int/j, qot d«rif4d important sdyaotagQi from ttK exalted taleaO 
and Vti^PW of tliat npble person, who waa now about to receive 
the last reward of his servicesi in puttiog the finithing hand to a 
ttwty which Trovldgjve pea«e to tbe norld, after a war in which 
bf had had so large a ihare in avcrtbg from this couotfy iha 
fyBgffi whwh threatened the moit vulnerafale part of our pos« 
IMUptiB— that th« retaining of Cochio naa neceaaary to the &e-' 
Wtity of our Indian doutiaioos. But the noble marquis, he vrat 
attrq, didnotnowr^tMn the caioQ Opinion, because its importance 
thra depended wpon^ta being a frontier pott, to secure us front 
ta epany wbom we bad since compleh^ly destroyed. It would 
Wt surety b« contended for a moment, that, when the power of 
7ippoo Sultaun w««'entlre, and wbep there was a direct road frem 
kis dominions into onr's, Cochin was not of in6nitely more im-' 
furtanCQ than it c«uld be now when bis domioioos were in our 
pai8«Stion. He did not wish to give a ludicrous illustratiou of 
tbil argument; but he was really so much as.tQnisbed at what had 
beep said upon this point, that he could not help stating a case 
whioh app^arad to him directly in point wjth the present. If we 
Wer9 to look intQ the ancient periods of our history, when Scotr 
iNod WW a f^iiarate kiQg;dom, hostile to us, and in strict aUiancf 
with Fraim, the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed was a place of thp 
greatest iraportance to us as a fortified frontier post ; hut surely 
ft cquid hQt be fftid to he of equal importafice paw, when Scotr 
lafid auil Eflglaud are united into one.kin^don;. This painllel 
did not appf ^ fan hint to be eicaggerated ; and U Cpchin was uf 
po importance a^ a ipilitary post, be was inclined to tlunk ptaf 
its cqmqiereia) yaluf was npt v^ great, ^b to tbe>a(lva9tAgV 
that wa must derive fpom the possession of Ceylon, it .wa* ua- 
oeeessaty for bini to enlf^rge HP9n then)— 41)^ werq to^ pbviouf ' 
not to he felt 1^ eyery body. With r^^rd to the Cape, hp h4^ 
before stated his opinion of its value; but if we could not retun 
it without continuing the war, he thought mi^iaters bad acted 
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vriieiy in gWing it.iip upian thb terms they had, because^ id point 
of value, it was inferior to Ceylon and Triddadi 

He now cams to the consideration of our situation in the West 
Indite ; and he w«a decidedly of opinion, that) of ttU the islands 
which the fortune of nar had put into our hands in that quarter* 
Trinidad was the most valuable— he should prefer it even to Mar- 
tinico -^ undoubtedly as a protection to our Leeward Islands it 
was the better of the two, and, in point of intripsic valuet the 
more important. As to its value as a post frbm which we might 
direct our fnlure operations against the possessioiis of Spain in 
South America, it must he felt by every one to be the beat situa- 
ted of any part in the West Indies. He had always been of opi^ 
nion, that when it came to be a question merely of terms be^ 
tween England and France, we ought to retain the possession of 
one of the great uaval stations in the West Indies, because our 
great want in that quarter w^ a naval port. The four great 
nava.1 stations were Guadaloupe, Martinico, St. Lucia, and 
Trin idad ) and those of Trinidad and Martinico were the best, 
and the former the better of the two. 

He would now trouble the house shortly upob the subject of 
our allies. With respect to the Porte we had done cveiy thing 
that we were bound to do : nay more ~^ we. had compelled the 
French to the evacuation of Egypt, and had stipulated for the in* 
tegrity of her dominions. . There w'as another object which we 
had obtuned) and to which be did not think so much importance 
had been given as it deserved ; he meant the establishment of an 
infant power, viz. the republic of the Seven IslaodGi which would 
.perhaps hays otherwise fallen under the domuiion of France : thia 
certaiidy was an acquisition of great importance for this country', 
.not inferior, perhaps, to the possenion of Malta itself. Tht 
only answer he had heatd upon the subject was, that there had 
.been a treaty Concluded between France and the Porte, by Whidii 
the evacuation of Egypt was stipulated for; but it could not bs 
for a moment doubted that it was to the eurtions of this country 
and to the bnlliant achievements of our army, and navy, that the 
evacuation of Egypt must be attributed ; and if France had, by a 
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diplomatic trick, taken the attraDtage oflfais in two Ereatiei, that 
could oot derogate from the meric'of this coantiy. 

With regard to Naples, we itere not bound to do an; thing for 
her. She had even desired to be titleafled from her engaijeinenta 
to us : but she was compelled tu this by an over-Tulibg oecessitf ; 
and the government of this country, iu itaconduct tdnards Naples 
had only acted in conformity to its ovm interests, and that apoil 
large and liberal grounds, in endeavouring to repair the fortunet 
of an ally who had given way only to force. The bononrable 
gentlemau* had argued, that ne ought to have guaranteed to 
Naples, her dominions, because, from th« contiguity of the 
Cicalpine r^ublic to Naples, the French might, in purauaocfe of 
the treaty, evacuate their territories one day, and re-enter then 
the next ; but if, from the situatioB of Europe, the present sti- 
pulation could not effect the security of Ni^es, it must be obvi* - 
GUI that any guarantee wonld'be equally unavailing. 

With regard to Sardinia, the SMne observations were applica- 
ble; for vre were not bound to interfere for her, unless it wa6 to be 
mainlined that we were to take up^ ourselves the task of settling 
the afiairs of the continent. But if we were unable to settle 
the afTftirs of that part of the continent which was in our oini 
neighbourhood, with wbat«ffect o( propriety could we attempt 
it in Italy? He was ready to grant 4hat weouj^ttobafeclain^ 
ed Piedmont for its sovereign, but could we have obtained it? 
Could we have procured iiB restoration, unless we could have 
■disposed of the King of Etruria, unless we could have gained the 
Cisalpine and Ligtrian republics, and driven the French £rom tfae 
mountains of SwitaerlandrUnless'we could fawve done i^lthii, 
" it irould have been in -vain to restore the KragofSandiDiatahiB 
capital, surrounded as he would IwVe bean by thePrendi, and 
iiy thdr dependent and sfffiliated K^put^s. . 

A«to Portugal, everybody irtBSt lament JwrmisfortaBeB'. Bdt 

jf it l»as right in her to ask to bereleased from her esgagements 

to us, and if it vraa right in vs to consent to it, then clearfy'tm 

'^tie ctMolved from any obligation to her, because an obl^trtios 

• Mr. T. Gienvine. 
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wlucl) is. put io end to on the oae aide, can, apoa ao fair 
reaaoDiog, be said to continae on the other. As to the cession 
of Oh^aiB, it certainly was not of any great importoBCe r but 
much had beea said about the territory which Praoce had ob- 
tsiaed horn Portugal in South America, and a considerable de- 
ffiSc o( geographical kuowledgd .had been tUsplayed id tracing 
the conxse of riveis ; but gentlemen should recollect, that a 
So^ithrAroericaaaifd an European river were materially diS«* 
teot ; far when you were taking of the banks of a river in 
South Ahierica, it was in fact vary often little less than tbs 
CqmIs of an oceui. It had been said, " you afiect to guaraotMi 
the integri^ of Portugal, but it is only after France and Spaiu- 
have taken tmty ^ing ^ey wished for." But this again vfas 
not correct. The treaty of Badajos certainly did not give to 
France.all she desired, because France, by a subsequent treaty^ 
extorts anotlier cession of still greater impoicaiice to her. What 
happens theti i Portugal has given up this second portion of her 
territory, by flprce, when you interfere and cancel the second 
treaty, and brieg them Liack to the stipulations in the first. To 
you, then, Portugal owes (his difference in the limits of her ' 
Sooth- American eittpire, and to her you have acted not.6nly 
witii good faitb, but with digniAed liberality. 

The only remaining ally was the Prince of Orange. From our 
ancient comexions, from our gratitude for the services of the 
bouae of Orange at the period of the revolution, from bis cod- 
naxian with our sovereign, we could not but take a lively in- 
terest In his fate, and we bad shewn it by our conduct : he was 
not to be told of the guarantee of the constitution of Holland, 
widiout recalfing to the recollection of the bouse the efforts we 
kad mode to defetid, the unparalleled exertions we had used to 
restore himilo bis dominions. Even on the present occasion his 
intsrests had not beenneglected: we did interfere for bim; and 
«e were told tbat his interests were at that time the subject of 
B^ociatioD, and thafbe would receive an indemnity. Evecl if 
vo^eroto taketjiat upohonrselves, it ought not to stand in tb» 

ts- 
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vay of. a great netional arrangemmt. Thus stood thecase witb 
ragard to our acquisitions and to our allies. 

But it had been said, that ve ougbt to bare obtained more ; 
4bat we ought to'bave obtained sometbiDg to baluice the great in- 
crease of power which Fraoce bad obtaioed ; tbet we have givea 
France the means of increasing ber maritime strength, end, in 
abort, tbat " we tiave signed the death-warrant of the country." 
Now, in the first place, if we bad rettuoed ait our conquests, it 
would not have made any difference to u> in point of seciirity. 
lie did not mean to say, he would not faave retai&ed tbem all if 
ke could ; but they were no more important tbao ae they would 
give us a little more or a little less of colonial power, and only 
tended to promote our security by increasing our finance. But 
would the acquisition of all these islands have enabled ue to 
counterbalance the power which France hsd acquired on the con- 
tinent ? They would only give us a little more wealth ; but a 
little more wealth would be badly purchased by a little more war : 
he should thiok eo, even if we could be sure that one year's more 
war would give it to us, particularly when it was recollected bow 
many years we had now been engaged in this contest. In speakr 
ing, however, about our resources, he would take upon himself 
to state, (and he hoped the house would give bim credit for some 
knowledge upon the subject,) that if aoy case of necessity shonld 
arise, or if our honour should require another contest, we were 
&r, very far indeed, from the end of our pecuniary resources, 
wbichi be was bappy to say, were greater than the enemy, or 
even the people of this country themselves, had an idea of. For 
the purpose of defence, or for the security of our bononr, we had 
still resources in abundance : but they ought to be kept for those 
purposes, and not lavished aWay in continuing a contest with th« 
certainty of enormous expense. We might sit down in a worse 
relative situation than we were in at present, our object not ob- 
tained, our security not effected. As to the general poihtj we 'conld 
not now lb>nk of balancing the powers on the continent. - Itwaa 
undoubtedly right* that if Ibe Fr«nch had conquered OHoh, w* 
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ought mleo to endeavour to retain much ; but in treatuig nit^i 
France we were not to consider what France had got from other 
countries, but what was the relative situatiou between us and 
France. 

GentlentcA had talked of the mi pouidetit; but FraOce had not 
insisted upon the priuciple in her treaties vrilb the powers on the 
continent ; — she had not retained the possesaion of all she had 
conqnered, and consequenUy wecould not be justified in insisting ' 
upon that principle. He admitted, that if a country had in- 
creased in power and territory faster than its natural rival, (for, 
without speaking hastily, he must consider France in that ofaarac* 
ter,) that mightjustify the engaging iuaconfttderacy tobnngbim 
' back to his ancient strength ; but if he had been able to dissolve ' 
that confederacy, that would perhaps be the worst reason in the 
world why, when we came to make peace with him, we were to 
expect the mare favourable teims. It would he but had reason- 
ing, if one power were to say to anoUier, " You are much too 
powerful for us, we have not the means of reducing that power 
by force, and tberefere you mast cede to us a portion of your 
territories, io order to make ua equal in point c^ strength." 
Gentlemen wight undoubtedly wish this, but that which regu- 
lated wishfis woi^ Jiot regulate actions : many things might be 
prayed for, that, were hardly W be expected in reality. , But he ' 
did Dot see.thatiwe were giving to the enemy all this colonial 
wealth and maritime power which had been represented ; what 
we gave back was not only smaller than what we retained, but 
much of it «M in a ruined state. He was therefore inclined to. 
thbk, that, for many years at least, we should have the colonial 
trade, and that too increasing in extent and, value. That we 
should not have been justified in asking for more, he did not mean 
to assert ,- bu( that we should have got more, or that we onght 
to bave continued the war to increase our possessions, waa a 
prapositioQ.ta which he could not give ^is assent. 

AllusiODS bad been made to farmer opinions and language ; 
upon this subject he should only say, that, peace haying been 
restored betweeQ England and France, fijrbearance of Ifgogusga 
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ttndUnntof respect i^mv proper ; bat.it would be affoctfttion 
tuid bypoct'isy in him to say that. he bad ebanged, or vould 
chaage, bis opinion of the character of the perion presidiDg in 
France, until he saw a train of conduct which would justify thht 
chaDg6< lie wauld not now occupy tbe attention of the bouse by 
Entering into a discussion of the origiaof the war; the unjust ag- 
gre^on iriiich was made upon us was establi^ed by Tecent eTi> 
deuce ; but it was unnecessary to euter into it now, because upon 
that Bubjec^ tbe opinion of , the hunse and of the conatry was fix- 
ed.' The great object of the 4«aron our part wes defence for 
ourseWes and for the rest of tbe world, in a war waged against 
moat of the nattous of Europe, bot against ns with particular 
malignity. Security was oui great object; there were diffet«nt 
tnems of acconfidishing it, with better or woise pro^iects of 
saccess; and, according to the different variations of jxdtcy'oo- 
tfUto'lied by a chouge of circimiGtaiices, we'stiH ^nnrined anf 
great object, security. In Order to obtain it we certainly did 
look for tbe subversion df that govempent whidi was focnded 
iipdb revelDtlatiai7 priflciples. We never at &i^ one period 
salt]) Ibatf) lis a nrte jwf mm, ^ve insisted upon -the resterstidn of 
tHe old government of Frantie, — we only said, fliere oral no go» 
veriimelit with- wWdi fre cduld ttiltt. Tfate 'was oar teogioaBs 
iipto 1796: but in no tttte instseiJeM'ffs ever insist opcmre* 
storing the mdnarcby ; thougb, sftid Mr. Pitt, I do'notbnittate 
to acknowledge, tliEit it would have^een more ^oasiatent witb 
the Tfisbes of ministers, and with tbe interest and security of 
"fliis country. I am equally ready to confess, tbM I gave np 
tny'hopes with tbe greatest reluctance ; and I sfakll, to my dy- 
ing day, lament tfiat tbere wefe not, on tbe part of the t>tber 
ftdwers of Eiirope, efibrts cerretponding to onr own, for tbe 
aceorttplisUroent of thst'great<T<^k. There were {Kriods during 
{beciintinuBDdeof (be wsr, inwhic^h I had hopes of ourbsing 
able to put logger the scattered fragments- of tfaatgreat and 
vener^le edrficfe ; to bave restored ibe exiled nobility of lYance; 
to have restored a governmeDt, certainty not ft«e from debota, 
but built upon sober and regular feaadations, in tiie stead of 
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'that mad- ^teOK of tDHunUos ti^bh tbMattead, md bBd asuly 
•coompliabed, tfa» dsatructlea ttf £tiiop». 

An^ttUt, <t ipoHtt mt& tompmve cMftmi 
■ Urb€m Tr^jamm primim Mxtqwe nMonim 
Keii^v Cfiiarem, Priami tvfta alta mmrrmt, 
Et nMna tnonu pdmiutm Pergama metu. 

Xhia, it vw Uae, bad been fQi^iuL uiuttaiuable ; but we bad th« 
.HUisiocbaaof kBowiiig,tii«t weliatj Burvived the violeoce of the 
rerolutiooaiy Sever, and we b»d teeii tbe extent of Us ptipciples 
.■bated >— We fand seen Jaael»au(i|<dQ|)rtved of its faBcioatioii ; we 
had Been it Hrippad of t^e iwaw «fid pc^text of liberty ; it had 
, shewn Uielf to tie capable oory of destroyisg, not of buildingt and 
.that it iMiit neceQMHIy end i(t a military despotieio. He trnst^ 
.-thia iipporta^t leasoa woi^d natbelbravn awe; npoo^e wotid. 
.9VBg dfiawowiW iv ouE hop^s of heiiig able to dr^ve Fiuce 
withia her <iocw?t Hputs, and Evea to make baFrien agoiiut her 
imftbtT ianftfsi^n*! ^ becaiqe then oeceafiaiy, with the change of 
orcifaMtBcet, to change our objects fiar he did sot know n 
■mom £ualorror,(haatol^k.OBly«toiiB olycct, and (>b«tio»teIf 
4o pwBue it, when the hope of aocpmpli^ii^ it no longer remain- 
ed. If it became inpsieible for ua to oUain tbo fitU.viiJect oi 
oar wiabes, wiadcnn aod pcdicy bolfa nqoiied that ffe ibfuld ea- 
.deawur to obtam bhat which wa* next b«t. . In mtfWiS ^^ >» 
wai not tenaib)0«f incoDMatencyt Mda^rin his foritef :l4>cuag8 at • 
«oadiiot, is refnapg to treat with <be penop.vhP m* l)f>I^ ^ 
.dMtiuief afFrvawi bc«auK mkfn he fonaerlyd^oe^ treating 
m& hin, he theu^eaid) tiiat if evaQta sbonU ta^.the tuni thqy 
hadBincbdoiK>'beihoiiildha'?fi a^pbiectiontp t^m wi(hiuffl. 
■ Jbvou1d.Mwodd.{mtNery.little«ic««to vt^^l»4s4^4. 
Jle «oald not agrw vritfa theae geotleinen wbp te^m^ to .thiol; 
that Fraoae had i^offB^omuc^ fitToq^r ia proportion towhut 
;m.had; thne gloomy apprsheBtiaos BcemW to him bo. be ahiKM^ 
vhoHji .wifliDBt fouadDtion. Vm ooiwKy almv^ <w«i > anf^ ^ 
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tniited almyt would be, able to check the BnabitUHis prc^eetaof 
FraiKe,and to give that degree of Msutaoce to tbe-rut of Europe 
nhich they had done upon thit occsaion ; and be wiBbed it had 
been dooe with more effect. But whe(i the itftmeiise acquisitions 
whi^ France had made were taken into txinsideraiion on the one 
hand, it w&sbutbir, on the other, to consider' w^t she had lost 
in popnlatiofi, in commerce, in capital, and in Bt^bitsof industry: 
the desolation produced by convnlsionB, such-aa France had un- 
dergone, conld not be repaired .even by large acquisitions of ti;rri- 
tory. Comp3riDg,tberefbre, what France basguned with what ihs 
had lost, this enormous inoFeaae of power was not quite so apparent 
as some gentlemen on tfae other ude seemed to apprehend. When 
he took into consideration the immense wealth.of tbts country, 
and the natural and legitimate growth of that wealth, »o mucb 
superior to tbe produce of rapacity and plnnderi be coufd not but 
entert^n thehope, founded injustice and in nature, of iDe solidity, 
Tniis hope WHS strengthened by collateral contlderMianB, when 
he looked to tbe great inermse of our maritime power; when be 
'cantempl&tfcd theadditionalnaval triiimpfaatb^t we hadobluned ; 
when he looked to the 'brilliant victories of our armies, gained 
over the fto*er of the troops of SVance .^troops which, in the 
opinion of many, were invittciMe-~wfaea he reflected upon these 
glorious acb'ievements, though be could not but lament oar dis- 
-sppointm^nt in some Objects, ha had the saoifBctionof ^thinli- 
ing that wehad added Strength 4o our security, and lustre toour 
nataonal cfaaraoter. ■ Since the'treaty which had taken place at 
Iiisle, we bad increased in wealth and commerce. Buttbeie 
TVere some important events which bad given the greatest conso- 
lidation 'to our strength, and as such, should not be forgotten. 
The deslructionof the power of TippooSultauninlndia, who had 
fallen avictim to bis attachment to France, and fals perfidy' to na, 
would siirriybethougbt an importanf acbievenrMt. It hadfre- 
. qnentlybeenobserved, that great dangers frequeotly produced, ill 
nations of a manly cast of mind, great and noUe exertions : lO 
when tbe most unparalleled danger threatened the sister kingdoin, 
the feelings of a common cause bet vseea the people sf both cona> 
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tries hsd'enaUod tb«m to overcobie prcjudicm, Borae of them 
perhkps laadable, aad alt of tbbm deep-rooted, tnd led to that 
happy uaioD) vhich adds more to the power and Btrength of the 
Brjtiah empire, thaa all the conqnests of one and indivisible 
France do to that country. Tbeee were couBolations which he 
'Wished to recall to the recollection erf tbtiie who entertained 
gldOmy apprehenaiona about the strai^tb-ud retoiircei of Great 
Britun, 

If any additional proofs were wanting to prove her ability to 
protect her honour and mainttun her iiitereata, let gentleniea 
look to the last campaign, and th^ would see Great Dritaia 
contending against a powerful confederacy in the North : they 
nould see her fighting for those objects at once in Egypt and in 
the Baltic, and they would see her successful in both. We had 
shewn, that we were ready to meet the threatened invasion at 
home, and could send troops to triumph over the French in the 
barren spnda of Egypt, before a man could escape from Toulon, 
to reinforce their blocked-up army i we had met the iiiei)f>Cj;d in- 
-vasiOD by attacking France on beiown coasts, and we had seen 
those ships wbicli were destined for the iavauon of this countiy 
moored and chained to their shores, and finding protection only 
n their batteries. These were qot only sources of justifiable 
pride, but grounds of solid security. What might be the future 
object of the CI]iefCotisul of France, he knew not; but if it were 
to ezensise a military despotism, he would venture to predict, that 
■be would not select this country tor the first object of bis attack ; 
and if we were true to ourselves, we bad little to fear from that 
attack, let it come when it would. But though he did not enter- 
tain apprehensions, yet be could not concur with those who 
tboogbt we ought to lay aside all caution ; if such policy were 
adopted, there would indeed be ground for most serious appre- 
hensions: he hoped every measure would be adopted, which pru- 
dence could suggest, to do away animosity between the two coun- ^ 
tries, and to avoid every ground of irritation^ sincerity on our 
part. This, bowever, on the other band, was not to be done by 
payingabject court to France. Wsmuit depend forsecurity only 
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upon Dure^cs. If, bowever, (b« viewa of Fi«iit»«<n cnn- 
cpondenmitlioiirowB, ««ba4ewt; {"'oV^^^ctijoyiiigalDi^ 
pe&QB- He law 80(06 s^mptome that tbey w«re, tbough npon 
tbia he had no certain knowledge^; but he vohdd never rely upon 
penonafcWaeterforthefecutity of his coantij. He wm in- 
clued to hope every .tfaiag that WK^good. but be was bound to 
Act as if he feaicd othervne. 

He concluded by giving his asseot to the motion. 

IS tfUrwanb pot, nd •{n'CcA to iritlunit a 



CoLaviL PaTT«H, b>f ing proviousif ginn notice of a motion of otaxmt 
maiut his M«jeBty'smuii«ter«, this day submittedtotlia Home the fbUowins 



t. '' Tbatit appears to thii Honse, from the declaration timed hy hit Ma- 
jesty oo the IBth day of May lart, ttidlud before this House by Bia Ms}e)ty^ 
fcowainKli tiiat the cratdoet of Um Freueh republic, daring tha wh^a p«fcd 
wUdihasclaptedriaoe tta eoocbuitDof the defiaitiTa tiCaty ti fcmtt, k 
ccuidend by bii M^(ty>i KiaUlBr* m harbg been «ltagGther inaooaitteBt 
with every priQciple of good Wth, moderatioii, aadjiisticei u baring eihi~ 
bited one conlLDued aeriei of aggreiwon, riolence, and inenlt, and as necei* 
laiily creating a thorongh contietiaD of a lyBtem deliberately adoffted by 
trance for the pnrpoie of degrading, ntiiyi&g, and insalting his Uajeity tuA 
tdi garerament. 

'9. " Thai Ua Htqeity'* mialftari hating tfarongboot the whole paried, 
froia the coBOlasioaoftbtdeflaitiTc treaty of peace, to tbeiinilDg of his Ma- 
jesty's declaratiootrfttU ISthdayof May list, neither commonicated to par- 
liament any biowledge of the sense which they now appear to have enter- 
tained respecting the conduct and system of France, tier anyreguln'jnRiRna- 
tion of the pn-ttculsn on Which the same was fonnded, or of the steps taken 
by bis Haje*^'! govemDeat.tberaQpan, hare llmeby withhtid fimallNa 
HouaeUwnectsssryinaterbdt fotadae and full discharge of its con rt it i ttionai 
functions i and that, by enoouaagiiig throughout the country an unftmnded 
security and confidenSein the peransnence of peace, tbey have embarraised 
and perplexed onr commerce, have deceived the eKpectations, and onneces- 
sarily harassed the spirit of the people, and have materially bcreasM) ul 
■g{Tavated-the dificuHiei of ear a^taa] litaatioa. 
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S. "'Thatitirutbeduty oDris Mqeitjr'r mhiiitera to mik« tlnel^ and 
adequate repieseBtatiDDS againet luch aeU as Ittia, id tiieir judgmont, coa- 
sCitulfd a series of aggressions vicdeace, and insult on tbe part of France^ 
That, by dignified and temperate lemonstrancea, followed up with conril- 
tency,and sustained n-itli finnQGas, eittier the course and progress ofiuchacti 
woald baTB been 'arrested, without the necessity of recurring to arms, oithe 
detemlnatibn Of the t'rench govern me nt tn perMl therein, wovld have been, 
diitiniitly aseertaiiied, before his Miyesty had, by the reduction of bis forces, 
and tbe suriendei of his coaquests, put Out of his hands tbe mott effectual 
means of obtaining reijress and reparation. That this essential duty appears 
to have been, in a vety great degree, neglected by his Majesty's ministers ; 
and that such their neglect and omission hare been highly injuriooj to. the 

4, •• Tliat it appears to this House,ttat on t*B nth of October last, counttT 
orders were dispat<:bed by bi.^ Majesty's government, revoking tbe enters be- 
fore given for the aurrender of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the other con- ' 
quests then held by his Majesty ; and that the final order, by virtue of which 
his Majesty's forces actually evacuated the Cape, wiis sent on the 16th of No- 
vember. That on Uie said 16tb of November, tbe hostile spirit of Prance had 
(in the judgment of bia Majesty's minister9,''asn(tw avowed by them^Mready 
been manifested, Ibrinorc than six months, by one continued series of aggres- 
sian. vjoleooi:, and insult, tor which oeitlier regaration nor redress had, down 
to that moment, been obtained. Tbat tbe offensive principle bad already 
been distinctly advanced, of excluding his Majesty from all concern in the 
affiiirsof the Continent ; "that tbe Spanish and utber priories had already been 
Withdrawn from tbe Order of Malta ; Piedmont, Parma, Wscentia, and 
Elba, had beeo auiicaed to Prance j Swilzerlaad ba^ been aitscked and inb- 
jugated, and tbe reDMostcance of his Mttjesty'a government upoa that sab- 
ject had been treated with indignity andconterapt ; the territory of the Ba- 
tavian republic vaa at tbat very moment still occi^ied by the armies of the 
Chief Consul of France, and its internal administration still controlled by his 
interference i and the French gorerrimeAt was (hen actitally engaged in tlfc 
pursuit of those plana and measures fbr the subrerunn of the Turkish empire, 
to which his Majesty's declaration refers, as a violation of the treaty of 
peace. That indifeoting, under nSuch circumstances, thefinal surreudcrof 
the Cape, without having previouily explsjned or arranged the numeroos 
points of difference and complaint which then actually subsisted between 
ihe two governments, his Majesty's ministers acted in contradiction to the 
sense which they had themselves manifested of their own duty, and bKT« 
httpr<rvideatty exposed to dauger soneof tbe matt important int«K«s of 
bii Majesty's doarinions. 

5. "Tbat, byall these instajices of misconduct in the present ininiitArt. 
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of his Mqcrty'E goremment, tbey bare proved themtelvMiinwoiUiyiif the 
«onfideDC«T«paseilin(h«t[iin»KhanimporUiit criiiiu the pnient." 

As soooas the ChaaCCllor of th« Exchequer (Mr. Addingtuo) gat daira, 
Mn Pitt rose: 

If I possesBed a full and clear opiaion on the merits of the case, 
to the extent of eitberdirectly negativing or adopting tberetolu- 
tions which have been' proposed, I should, following the unbiused 
dictates of my conscience, give my vote on that ^de to which my 
judgmeDl inclined. If I agreed with my right honourable Tnend*, 
in thiuking that the first st^s we ought to take in duty to the 
public, nere, by a retrospective survey of the conduct of mipit. 
ters, to judge of their fitness to exercise the functfons to wluch 
they are called ; and if, upon that result, } were forced to con- 
clude, that the papers on the table afforded evidence of crimi- 
nality, of incapacity, of misconduct, then, however painful the 
sacrifice of private feelings mightbe, in taking such 4 par-t iathe 
case of individuab whom I respect, I should feel myBelf bound 
to concur in an address to his Majesty, for the removal of hie 
ministers. On the other hand, if I were one of those who con- 
sidered the explanation afforded by ministers upon general points, 
BO clear as to justify a decided negative of the propositions moved 
by the honourable gentleman over the way;— a negative which 
would imply approbation, (for in $uch a matter to avoid ground 
orcen8ure,may be coneidered the same as to have deserved ap* 
plause,) I should feel myself happy in joining in a decided nep- 
live to the motion. But to this extent, either of approbation or 
of censure, I am unable to ^. I cannot concur in the latter, or 
In the esteot of the charges involved in the propositions which 
have been moved. 

' Besides, I am aware of the incopYeniences that would result 
from supporting any measure which has the tendency of the pre- 
sent motion, unless the clearest necessity exists for it. Though I 
do not dispute the right of this house to address the king for ths 
removalof ministers, yet nothing is more mischievous'-tfaanapar- 
liamentary interference by declared ^ensure, rendering the cod- 
* Mr. Grenvitle. 
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tiDuatica of miaitterBio office impoMible, iinleM that interfereoce 
it justified by eitraoTdinaTy exigency of affairs. Not di^mting 
tbe rigbt of the bouse, I contend that tbe right U to be governed 
by a sound discretion and by the public interest. We must look 
to considerations of public expediency and of public safety. 
There are some questions in the discussion of which gentlemen 
must feel more than they can welt express, and tbis, with regard 
to the iaterference of parliament for removing ministers, is ontf 
oftbem. Adoutttng even that there were considerable grounds 
of distatiiiacUoD at tbe conduct of ministers, would it tend to 
promote those exertions, to encourage tliose sacrifices, which the 
difficulty and danger of our situation require} Would our meaiig . 
of suBtaioiog the struggle in whichwe are engaged, and of calling 
forth those resources necessary for our defence, be improved by 
cutting short tbe date of administration, and unsettlihg tbe whole 
system of government ? To displace one administration, and to 
introduce a newbne, is not the work of a day. With all the func- 
tions of executive power suspended ; with the regular means of 
communication between parliament and tbe throne interrupted; 
weeks, nay months, wasted in doubt, uncertainty, and inaction, 
how could tbe public safety consent to a state of things so violent 
and unnatural, as would result from parliament rendering one 
administration incapable of exercising any public fanctions, with- 
out any other efficient government being obtained in its stead? 
I will venture to hint aUn, that after such a step any administra* 
tiou that should succeed, be.it what it might, and what it would 
bemust trtill depend upon the crown, would feel itself placed in , 
a most delicate situation. To put the matter as conscientiously 
tnd delicately aspostible, would any set of men feel their inlro. 
dtiction to power in -these circumstances to be such as to enabia 
tfaemto discharge, in ft manner satisfectory to tbemselvm, the 
dnties'whicfa to even^l a period mitai impose i Thes6 are con- 
iid««tioa« for the'd^Mn eni tbe public, atid they outweigh alt 
&ota Aihicb'preteDl themselves, on a t>artial view of tiie Bdvui> 
Cages tfkic4icontti be hoped from a prosecution of that ceiifciira 
and d tssolutiou o£ adniiDutratioiii to which the propositions tend. 
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I tmtwaretitattbt rigbt haoourable genUcoMa*! on tbe Boor* 
ud iiiy friendB on the same bench with lun, mQst feel their 
litnatioii iricEome under the weight of a ()ueftti()Q » importaoti 
in which they are peraoBaUf tavolved, ramBHUag undecided. 
Neveithelefls, when other secrifii^s are demanded for the public 
interest, personal feelings jmnt be oyeriooked. Those ^rho with 
me hare not made up their minds to the-extent of cenBuring mi- ' 
nisters bj the adoption of tbe propoiitiong, or of approviag theii 
conduct by agreeing to a direct negfttive, mnit pursue some 
mid^ course. They cannot do that which nust imply Appro- 
bation, when Ibey do oot find Irom the .case made out that ap- 
probation has been dewrved ; neither ctia tbey vote wmre ceor 
sure, leading to an fiddrwi for removal, nben they do not con- 
uder the charges made as completely sustain^A. 

Having minted the opposite lines of oonductwhich present them- 
•elves ip dedding upon the propositions, I do not intend foentet 
into any detailed discussion of the papers. I, w»h,irgood cannot 
be abtaiaed by continuing to discuss tbem comparable to the evi) 
of interrupting the course of our parliamiiQtary duty, to 8uspfp4 ' 
them oltogetber. Since things more urgent and more iniportant 
demand ourcarei let us' make good tbe parliamentary pledge W9 
bave-given. I shall behold with much greater satisfaction aa $mk 
piooTs of pur determination to support bis A'lajest; with ouriiv«s 
«nd fortunes, youi Sir, presenting a strong bill of supply prth 
Tiding res<^rces, apt merely fqr every dem^d of public serricei 
but adequate to'every scale of exertion ; a mtsasur^ that iirill dit^ 
plajfAndcBll fptthtbe)oeansofsuBtftining'tbestmggle,notnwre- 
^ forone year, but till wesball have brought ilto a BUCO«B»ful 
issue; /ion)e,niea£ttff9 by jvhicb.v^i^^l bo enabled tncompleM 
our aiPV) nod to C4il int» ^ctioa Ihe national strength, and^B« 
«Qtivi«y to «11 ijiecvliUry ^1, diicipline,' apd e«pen«nce m 
imsess. I do nojilcnow if g9ntlf)niw%ll«l 4q upM ^Uft4(f)» 
^oqiOrifih^vebMBsuficeMfvJtin.is^luQg.m; feeli^ HDdMe 
atAod. Iiaprwted M If[p.mt)i tbiwe Mii>^»n^-nopwiMniA 
for ti»e decwve vo^e-wbiefe ifliPffeiwliisi the direot Oegattw p» 
' .. ' « infc.ClMa(eUtaa('t]H'iE3KlMt|iMr.. ' . 
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i^matiTe of the preponttom befora &e faouae, I move' 
tbe ot>ier ordera of the day be now rAtd." 

Mr. Ktt's motion w»» rejected ; 

Ayei .... 56 
Noe« . . i . 333 
. Tb« (iriginal fUMtioii was then put to^ qegBtira^ ( 
Ayei .... 34 



Jtilj/ 33, 1803, 

Tub General Defence UU wiu tliiB daf raad s lUid fimo. On tba qoeMioft 
Uut" the bill ahonldinu." andBfterColeael Cnw&>nl»ndllie&ecfetarf at 
Wat bad deiiverad their sentimenti upon it, * 

Mr. PiTrro»e; 

It ie not my int^tibn, Mr. Speaker, to (rouble the houM at 
nay coDeiderable length, but I canoot avoid submitting a few 
observeUons upon what fell from the honourable i^cerf, and 
irom my right honourable friend f- Much, Sir, of what'has 
fallen from the gallant officer is entitled to great attention, and 
entirely meets my approbation ; but 1 must observe, that these 
considerations are not now for the first time introduced. WHh 
regard to the best means of national defence, such as a seleetiob 
of the great loading posts, an examination or Ibe most effectual 
ineaoe of opefAtios to resist Hie progress of an enemy if he b«)] 
Wnded; — upan all these points, though perhaps madh tauj 
retnf^ to be done, yet certainly government is not without 
amjde feuodation of information upon tils subject, wfiich has 
iJeeo ioog sinee obtained, and which I hope is every dsf i^ 
xsrMeing. R is impossible but that considerattons of this kind 
■muft have occurred to government formerly ; for tfaoagh Ae 
^ danger of invasion was never so imminent or so pres«ng in tiJe 
last war as It is M |n%sent ; though the enniiy had not then to 
1m« an Opportunity of fixing his attention to this one object, 
Ihat'is to ftay, - Ae destraction of this country, without being dis- 
* Colonel Crawford, + The Secratarr at War. 
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Curbed by tbe danger of contioeotal fttUck ; though tbe scale of 
Bction which was found awteetaxj at that period can be do crite- 
rion of tbe degree of preparation wbich is now necessary ; yet 
even then it could not be suppo^d that faia Majesty's minioteri, 
in their general superiateodence of tbe defensive means of the 

I country, which was alt that belonged to the civil Mrvaals of the 
crown, or that (be illustrious personage who fortunately</or the 
country then presided and now presidesoycr the military depart* 
meat, that the variety of very able generals who bad cordmands 
in tbe different districts of tbe kingdom, did not turn their most 
teriou^ attention to a subject of such infinite importance as that 
ofKcuringthekingdom against tbe possibility of foreign invasion, ~ 
•nd to adopt such means as, with tbe force the conntry then 
posB^sed, would secure the defeat of any enterprise which 
might be attempted. There b hardly one military district in 
tite kingdom, of which tbe government have not at this moment 
in its possession ample memorials, prepared a considerable time 
before tbe termination of tbe late war, under the auipoee of tbe 
illustrious commander-in-cbief of bis Majesty's land-forces, con- 
taining a minute statement of the various points of resistance 
which arc to be found on the coasts, and also all tbe intermediate 
points of military defence between the different coasts and tbe 
■capital. Ministers^ I know, have ntiw in their possession similar 
reports with regard to those counties which contain tbe great 
naval arsenals of the kingdom. They h»T« also metnoriala upoK 
the very subject alluded to by tbe bonourable gentleman *, that 
-of protecting tbe mouths of our harbours, and particularly that 

, of tbe mouth of the Humber ; and* what I think of more im- 
.port^ace still, though more remote, I mean the defence of Nei^ 
castle, which, from its connexion with the wants of the capital, 

.is obviously of such importance tiiat it cannot be necessary to 
enlarge apon it, 

, It ishal-dly necessary, Sir, to recall to the recollection of ike 

house, the names of the grilant officers who had the commands of 

the difierent districts in the last war ; but if I do state tbeui, it 

■ Gokmel Cnwfoti, 
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muat^be tininedifttely seen ihatjn such bands it nas utterly impos- 
sible that the best meaus of providpg for the national security 
should nt^t have been matif rel; d/L3C|]s^d and arranged. Jt will be 
recoll^.cUed, that in the couraoiof the last war we had tlie ajdvan- 
tage of the talents of Sir Cbailes Grey, who.C9mmaade^ in the 
nortli. In the lovtherD districts we bad lbs, ^vantage< at opa 
period of the war at least, of all the suggestions of die D[iiifi of 
Rtch[i^oDd ; ofvrboin, whatever differences of opipiou , may baen- 
tfrtained on some points, yet,, with reepect to the.accuracy of bis 
researches, the length of bis experience, and to the exteosiveneas 
of his knowledge^ tlierecaa be no difference of opinion. Beiides 
these QlScers, we had General Pundaa, nho, from bis situation, 
had the means of extending bis .views over all the districts. During 
a' period of the war aUo, the Marquis Corn wallis had the com- 
mand, besideq many other very able officers, whom it is not now 
uecessary to enumerate. Having the benefit of such assistance 
and distingiiished military talents, it is impossible toauppoae that 
weliad i^t at that time a great mass of military information, and 
whith must furnish ample and abundant foundation for the oflicen 
Doir employed to work upon : when we have all these means of 
information, I cannot suppose but that we must have also lh« 
means of bringing forward whatever may be considered as neces- 
sary to improve the defence of the country. I have already 
admitted, that although much has been done, still much material 
improvem^bt may be ingrafted upon these plans which have 
ibeen already procured,. I hope and trust they will experience 
new improvements from day to day ; that they will receive 
new, forms and consistency ; that ministers will not stop short 
.until tbey have arranged a scheme of national safely that shall 
for ever set to rest the vaunts and threats of a foe whose ambi- 
tion knows no limits, and whose spirit of insolence and aggres- 
sion knows no.end. There are many <;banges that may be made, 
there are many improvements that may be adopted at a proper 
.period, but there are many of them such as 1 should not tbink it 
prudent to attempt, in the course of this contest, and at a tiai* 
so pr^iant with danger. 

VOL. iir. V 
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I cannot ti«re,Sir,avoid, formy own eatisfkction, nmkingafevr 
obssrrationB upon some of the Bdvantagra wbicb the army has . 
receiv^dfrom the indefatigable attention of Uie tlluUrious person 
d6w at Its head, nonibibrd with the measares which have been 
Idopted by parliameDt t I think ve maybe sud to have laid the 
fonodation of meiMik to obtain intelligent officers. We ban laid 
the foandation of militaiy education and instruction, not only for 
yeang men who mi^ enter into that profeEsion, but even fbr com- 
munkating information to men of long standing and high tank in 
tlie army, who, much to their honour, have eagerly availed tbem- 
Belvei of this opportunity of perfecting their m^itary educatdou. 
The advantages arising from the military academies do not now 
rest on calculation or prediction ; they have be^ felt and ex- 
perienced; the study of a few months baa made many officere 
almost proficients in the details of war : maoy ofRcers who in 
Egypt gave the most splendid proof, not only of their courage, but 
also Af their military skill, had tiie advantage only of a few montba 
instruction' in that military academy. We have, besides, laid the 
foundation of a great regular army : we have provided another 
most exten»ve force to support that army. I am ready to admit 
to the honourable offi6er*, that our regular army is not quite- so 
great as we could wish in this country, but we have provided means 
fbr augmenting it to a degree much greater than was efer known 
jn this country ; and in addition to all this, we are now pipvidiog 
an immense irregular force, the advahtages to be derived ftom 
which are admitted and couHnned by the honourable officer him- 
self, being indeed too obvious to be disputed by any one. As far^ 
therefore, as relates to the descriptiontrnd to the extent Of bur 
force, parliament has provided means, which to the honourable 
officer himself (cautious, honourably cautiouB,and anxious as he 
is for the safety of his country,) appear sufficient to place thik 
country in a state of absolute safety. All this is nndoubtedl) 
matter of great consolation ; butatthe same time It will not jus- 
tify us in diminishing our anxiety, or in relaxing our efforts, for 
it? complettoDfbecaose there must remain tome interval before aK 
* CMouel CrawfonL 
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tbew ^&o* are completely arranged and organized, and brought 
to tbat state of peTfeotton at which I hope they will, however, 
loon arrive ; but «vea supposing tbat all the measures which I 
have stated wer« brought to peHbction, Btillitwoold not dispense 
lU from tbentceteity of adopUi]gotb«r means of defence, particiH 
krly io two points of view. Suppose all the objects attained at 
tbismooent, yet the foundation of our security would not be these 
otyects, however completely attained ; agunst ^e arduous and 
most desperate itniggle in which we msy be engaged, all these 
l(iiMtoof Urength can only give ua this kind of security, that if we 
ire jiotnaating.tooQrselvei, if we faave not forgotten our national 
aharectar,but remember who we ate, and wbat we are oontrading 
ibr, the contest will be glorious to ua, and must terminate in the 
complete discomfiture of the enemy, and ultimate security to thlt 
kingdom : ■■ but if there remain aby measure, by the adoption oC 
iriiich our safety may be yet rendered, not only more certtun, per- 
il^, bttt more easy ; by which our defence can be secured with 
less efiosion of Uood, less anxiety of mind, less interruption of 
Ihe iodiiitry of the nation, less, I will not say of alarm, but of the 
evils, the iacooveniencies, the ablation that necessarily belong to 
« great struggle of this kind, however short, or however certain 
its issue may be;^nacontestoJsucha nature it certainly would 
be most unwisO' to run any hatard of protracting it, or to neglect 
any means of abortening it still more, if possible : if, upon these 
grounds, I say, it can be pointed put to ine tbat there are any 
means by which.ourregular army could l>6 immediately increased 
and all our regiments completed, I ^ould say tbat) although we 
•re safe without it, yet our interest, our prosperity, and every 
otyect tbat cui ioflueoce us, wOtifd require tbat such a measure 
■bould be adopted. 

Much, however, as I should rejoice io seeing that object attain- 
edf&od mudt aa I am incUned to attend to the knowledge and ex* 
perieoce of the honourable officer whose plan it was to take th« 
militia at .once into the regulars, I oanuot bring my mind to con> 
. cor in the idea which he baa suggested for tiie attuameni of tbaA 
•fcjact} I canart thiojc of so deran^og oiu: knmediate system of 
vi 
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defence, if there were naplherobject^pat to it; I cBoiiot ihink'oC 
breakJDg in upon the BpiriC of the miHtia as it mw staods, for the 
purpose of transferring theol iu^ the regular army. I know that 
the, privates in the miiitia.feel, in comoioii with the-Teat of their 
country men, the value of the eacred object for i^bicb tliey sie to 
contend ; that they are anxious to have an opportunity of Ehen* 
ing that they would not give place to any other troops in. hia-Ms* 
jesty'sscrvicein theardoui; of their devotion to tbcirooantry; bat 
I know, at the same time, it is impossible to di\est men. of feelings 
and motives by which they have been long actuated, .and I kooir 
that if a measure of this kind were adopted, from the partiality .and 
affection which thexifficera bear towards the men whom theyhave 
truned, and have, long bad under the ircom maud, they would snf- 
fer much mutual regret in being separated. I should be eorry if 
"tbere'was one militia ofRcer who did not. feel proud in Liaving 
'his troops coniplete,-,and making bis corpsvie with the. heal disci- 
plined troops in his Majesty's service. As such then .are their 
feetingSt in the same proportion must be their reluctance to see 
those men transfened from tbeir officers into other regiments. I 
think I may venture to assert, Ibat if you take a number of £□- 
. glishmen under the command of proper officers,ftnd with a proper 
degree of discipline, they must and will, especially when under the 
superintendence of regular generals, and mixed with regular 
troops, furnisli for tbe present occasion a farce so great, so re- 
spectable, and so useful, thai it would be very imwise to liamrd 
the making it less so, either by reducing tbeir number, or by 
' wounding their feelings ; by malnng' them think worse of then>- 
aelvesbyyourshewiogtbatyou thought worse of ihem; by making 
' an invidious comparison between different kinds of troops ; and ' 
by creating that worst of all feelings, a rivabhip tinctured with 
' animosity. 

Tbe honourable officer, however, not only wishes for tfaisstroDg 
'measure with regard to tbe militia, but calls upon the militia oC- 
Jicers to do that which must naturally be highly repugnant to 
' <beir inclinations, viz. t6 give tbeir aid in transferring qver to r^i- . 
' ments gf the,lit)e, tbosemeu on whose dUciplineibejiiad tfeatQW- 
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«d so fnucfa pains : this is a sacrifice' that cantiardly be expected t 
but e^en if it could, there are other argoments against the adop- 
tion of this ptan, the weight of which I am sure the honourable 
officer will upon reflection admit. In the first place, the danger 
is immediate, and the measure now proposed is one that must 
take up some titae in itsoperation, and during that time the dis- 
cipliae of the corps must be necessarily' loosened ; and, therefore, 
I very much doubt whether, in such a pressing danger, the remedy 
suggested by the honourable gentleman could be with safety 
adopted. I confess that the measures which have lately been 
adopted by parliament, have in my mind taken off very much of 
the weight of the arguments which have been drawn from the ne- 
cessity of aogmenting the army of the line, by transferring the mi- 
litia into it ; because, means have already been taken for iucrea. 
sing tlie army of the line very considerably, by means les^ violent 
and leas grating to the feelings of individuals than that now pro- 
posed. By placing a large proportion of the 40,000 men that are 
to be rMsed as the army of reserve 'in Great Britain, with regi- 
ments of the line, by permitting such of them as think proper, to 
eater into the regulars for general service, parliament certainly 
has done much to increase the regular army; and to preclude 
them from the necessity of adopting the rough and hazardous 
experiment which the honourable gentleman recommends. Un- 
doubtedly, much win depend on the fullest use being made of the 
power which has been given to fill up regiments of tM link, by 
means of the army of reserve. 

I certainly feel, as I ought to do, great distrust of my own 
Opinion upon ttiilitary subjects, and I always state those opinions 
whhgreiit deference; but! believe that it is universally admitted' 
by all officers, that now recruits poured into an old corps which , 
has a number of experienced officers, will much sooner acquire a 
knowledge Of discipline and become good soldiers, than they will 
if they are left in a corps by them selves, whatever pains' may be 
tikCn in their instruction. Taking that as an established point, I' 
wias, therefore, surprized and disappointed when I heard my Hght ' 
honourable friend The secretary at war, instead of 'proposing to 
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4iffuM the 40,000 men of the smi; of reBerre over the tlurty- 
Bins or forty battaliouB that ets m Englood, in which case they 
would have all the tidvetitages of all the. officer! of tboae old 
corps — iottead of this he talks of dividing them among thirteea 
battaliooB, by nhioh means all the advantage which they would 
derive from the inetniction of a great number of old and ex- 
perienced officer! would be very much diminiched. I know it 
IDBy be said that the commisBions in the arm; of reserve will in 
t {p'eet degree be filled up from the hal£-pay list, which ceitaioly 
(^otain! a great number of officers perfBCtly well qualified to 
kutruct and discipline any men placed under their command, 
^ntinthefirst place, it must be recollected, that the. half-pay list 
would not furnish any non-commissioned oflicere, who are tei- 
tainly the most essential in truning raw recruits ; there is, how- 
ever, another consideration which strikes my mind, and which 
I belieye has not yet been suggested to the houae^ Our situ^ 
tiou in point of lecurily will certainly be improvedbj the adop- 
tion of the measure which is now before us : but it must be re- 
collected, that while it improves, it alters our situatioB : if we 
bad voted only the army of reserve, undoubtedly it might be 
filled with able and experienced officers from the balf-pay listj 
but we must recollect, that in addition to the army of reserve* 
we have voted an army of between three and four hundred 
tltousand men. That we shall have no difficulty in procaring 
the men who ore to compose this force. I am perfectly satisfied, 
becaoie the spirit of the country is oow raised io tlje capital, 
and will irom thence rapidly pervade all the eslremides of fhe 
empire. That spirit was first Itiudled ia the north, from thence 
it has extaaded to the metropolis, and i> now catching from 
tQWD to town, from village to village, and very Awtljt ttw 
whole kingdom will, I am convinced, manifest one eceoe of 
activity, of animatioo, and of enetgy, displ^ing in its native 
lustre the character of Englishmen. That the men, therefore, 
wU be procured with the (^esteit fociU^, I have not the tmal> 
lest doubt ; but we shall ^eo want the means of preparing tnd 
4iilling tbem, with all the accuracy thst the shortness of the 
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tune nill admit, Dom it not Uiea oocur to tbe bouse dipt we 
■bill have io^tely more use fet the B^rvi<=^ of offican not aU 
taclied to regiments I poes it not occur to gentlemeo, that, 
la addition to tb? noblemen, the genby, and the yeomanry of 
the county, many of whom will serve as officer;, it noqid bP 
advisable, to ev^ry three or four officers of this description, 
>to add one «r two Irom the half-pay list i Would not the a/iopi- 
tiop of this plan c^«atly accelerate fhe training wd perfecting 
of this new force? It tbeiefore does appear most cjcariy to 
me, tbat by allowing a gieater unmber of battalions of the 
Jine to receive the anijy of reserve, yon would have a gr«at«r 
unmber of officers on the balf-pay to discipline the iiregnlv 
■force. . ,. 

Z oaght, Sir, to applq^se for taking op so much <fi Die tim« 
of the house upon this su^ect, but I conceive it to be the duty' 
of eveiy member to state to the house every idea wbicl) pccqn 
to liim, by wbi^h be thinks the general means of the defence qf 
th« Qpnotry c^ be improved, 1 therefore certainly do upland 
0e hosourable officer for having ^ven na this nigfat the g^neroj 
4«tUqea of wbat.he coqceivee to be the best plan that can at thp 
pras^t crisis be adopte4 fpr national defence. The opinions of ap 
)f^»i of sq ipuclt Ktperienpe are certainly entitled to grft 
wogh^ THbts was not, I confess, Sirt any opinions deliversd 
by t^e Ifonourable officer which I hesrd with more jileasure than 
tlfoac wbich relate to the propriety uiU practicfibility of having 
rocouTse tojScM fortification on the present occauoDi of taking 
tl^ necessary measures to secure our nav^I arsenals, nqt frons 
Pdptune, for that I apprehend has already been done, but (P 
•ecure tbvm ffpm a bombardment, even from the greatest pp^ 
libW dist^^. Upon these points we have, as I b^forp stat^, 
the ojpiioos of jpapy fible and experlemxd officer^ ; fud I trugt 
ib^ we sb9nld ppt for a nwipent be so lar ioflifence^ by ^af 
M^Sl f4 Mw pnujfl ^a tp ^^lect or dpapise wff means of tbis 
,1^ ]t,h>tJ*OHM ¥> ei^iattsif. «dd to our s^urity; .much le^ 
f«9 I A>|>F9^ ^i'^ t^W ,i)W>^.<)W be rejected fropi any inift- 
taken ideas of econgp^, ipr );»tber 9f penury, for penury it 
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wouldbeindeed to fun tbe hazard of ft great viiitiaf blood for 
-the purpose of saviDg n few pounde and sfaiRlaga^ I therefore 
•coutidently bope that no feeUiigB of IhiB kindwiU interfere to 
prevent a great national object of tbii sort from beiag pursued 
and adopted. * . . . . 

There was another point advanced b; the honourable officer, 
'in which I ani - not sure that he was not miiunderstood by my 
rig|ht Ubnouiable friond*, I mean that part of the honouralide 
gentleman's speech in wbkh he argued upon the propriety of 
erfecling fortifications upon- sotne pu'te of ourcoasts.- Iknow 
very well, Sir, the common' and general prejudice which pr^ 
^iU upon this subject ; I know very well Uiat when such a pro. , 
position is' made, the answer will be. What, fortify the -whole 
coast'of England ! will you build a wall round tbt whole istand i 
, No, >SJ/,'that was not the 'propofiitibii,made by the honourable 
officer; no man in his senses could tnake such a proposition. 
Ho spoke only of the propriety of fortifying particular places 
which are peculiarly accessible, or the mouths -of great rivers, 
'Buch as ihe Humbtr .- if I am right in my coustruction of what 
'fell frUm 'the' honourable officer, then 1 perfectly cottcur with 
'him. I see tbe propriety, and even the necessity, of partial 
fbrtificatibne of this kiod ; and I brieve be will agree with 
tee ' in the suggestion I- threw oOt of tb« proftriety of erecting 
-some addiliooal works lor tbe security of-Neweali^. When 
the honouiable officer talks of making certain points- se6dre, he 
does not mean that tbey are to be placed in such an absolute 
state of security as to defy all kinds-of attack, nor does be 
mean that there ought to be erected on the coasts one regular 
■eries of fortifications ; he means, as I imagine, a jddicious se- 
lection of given situations, the best calculated to prevent'the 
landing of aa enemy, or to preveotthem from penetrating into 
the country after tbey had landed:- -It is an eli^urt^ to sup- 
pose that fifty miles of coast require fifty miles of fortificatiaB. 
But if in that extent of coast there are btit few points on- wUch the 
enemycouldlandwith security, thosepttints ought to be fortifiedl 
* The Sedretsry' rt'War. ' 
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irUle dtoM p*bl> wfaicfa were difficult of access, and In some 
degree fortified by nature, might be leff untofiched. The corw 
cequeDce of tfail would be, either that the landing of tke eoamy 
would be obctructed, or else he «rould be compelled to land at 
-00' iaconveoitnt and disad van lageous place. This certainly 
wOuld be obtaioiDg a great deal i aod, though I pretend to very 
little koowledg^ upon the Kubject, I believe that in many ifir 
etaooee it woeld not be necessary to «rect great for^cationa t 
it would be suffiaietat to profit by tbe 4iatoTal advantages of the 
flituation. There are in many parts of England, valleys with ' 
large rivulets flowing through them t these i apprehend might 
-be inundated so as to separate two' covps of an enemy's army. 
or to prevent com man tea tion between tliem. I really beg pat^ 
-don, Sir, for taUcing upon a subject upon which! know so 
little, but 1 think that for a veiy> small expense a great extent 
. of' the coast might be put into sucb a situation o£ defence 9s I 
bive^ describtd i and then, instead of baiog obliged to look to 
«aob au im mease extent of eoast, your aiteatjon would be nar* 
toned and yoor force concentrated. If you are obljged.at.oQce ' 
to ioak La tlw-whole extent of your coast, the coneequsnce. must 
dtber-be that yaur army must be ejected in some central po- 
«)tion, equally .dittant -from all parts, of the coast, and in that 
. Awe, some time must elapse after our.eneBiy land, before you 
lOOhnag your army to meet him ) or.elae. you must fritter away 
yoar army. iu.Gmsll diyisions aloog the-whole line of coast. 
But bylhe adoption of the plan of tite iiooourable officer, at 
ieut,.a»,l understand 4t, you would be.able in tbe first initabce 
tD.QppoK-.tiie Janidiog of tiie enemy t and, if he sbould effect a 
Juuling, be able to iueet>bim iotmediatbly. This system of 
forttficmipn.isicae that is not liable to tbaLfpoliebi though com- 
moo. cd>je£tioii, r tteit it would he buildiBg a wall round the 
taluid. 1 1cwoolddiminisb roupb o^ tb? danger with whittb we 
pm ' tiff satened ; for while on (iieiooe band the people of 
-Sngland Bre.denrofis not to be sparedin a necessary cointest, ws 
01 die other lisod., ought to abew every: desire aot to nakeaa 
unnecessary juse of tJiat courage which-wsflpplaudand s4awe, 
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but whkh wc should mviAge and spare 1^ ev^ty [irecButiOD UrM 
IwaiM foresight can bipire. ' ' 

Tbc ^iid object to which the hmiourabls offiter alluded, was 
that of employiag forti6cati<w oo the UseH of internal defeeee. 
This rests upon a piindple *o plain, that though it requires dut 
litary |:oowIedKe to state it distinctly, yet it only lequire* the 
|)lBit»e8t common sense to see tlM advantage that nittst mnU 
£«ui it; it is as clear as any demonstration in malhemaUcs. 

If then this plan does promise such advastages, 1 am sure I 
•liall not hear any ohjectioBS started on the ground of expense. 
I nould not enlai^e any nuAe upon this subject, if it wera not 
ior something that fell from my r^t honourable friesdi upoK 
4ha foarth point suggested by the honourable officer. I knov 
very well that tiie uianly feelii^, and, if I may say so, the ab> 
stinate courage, of my right honourable firieod, will not let biA 
believe that the French vrculd ofer us soefa an insult as to qoiim 
ovar here to fight ub hr our c(^>ital. I am sure I sliall not be 
«uq>ected erf deprecia^g or ot not placing due confidence ia 
tiie army, in the navy, or in the courage ef the people of Eng- 
land ; on the contraiy, I an firmly coonneed that the eaemy 
•vitl find ui to be inviacible. But itmast be admitted, that in 
SUP there are accidents depntding sonetfanes upon a day ^aa 
hour, inwhicb, with the bravest and most numerousan^.-te 
tnemy, by hasarding an operation for nhioh in any at^t service 
a general would be brake or riwt, hot vhieb a Frendi geatr^ 
woidd attempt, because be Icoows he woald be broke or shot i£ he 
did Aot, might obtain an advantage, the consequenoes of iriudk 
migttt be most serious if loiqe such meaaun as thtf secomqend. 
ed iby the faoDounthlfl offloer vas' not adopted. We aofeta- 
natdy know tbat attempts of this kind may b« made, boMMV«r 
rath or desperate, ftr those *bo will make th«m know that ^aj 
will not appear so to Buonaparte. Tbe proud deapot of France 
will, however, have nason to tremble on Us ustnpetl thnoC) 
- when tbe people of France find tt^at Uiey bave saciifieed boa- 
dreds of tiMmsands of men to gratify fais amlrition and hia i»- 
veagi§. With re«p«Gt4o that d«^ot.hinseir, hcwould, I am 
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■are, fofii as liltle heiitotion in lacrificiog 100,000 Freacbmen, 
u he would millions of CDglbbmeo if he had them vitbia hit 
grasp. 

In arranging therefore the plan of national defence, we ought 
not to estimate upon probabilitiM merely. It is not enough for 
us to say that if he i^eccentric and mad, be will pay the pric* 
of his madnesi and tolly ; we must take care that we do not paf 
£91 it first ; we muit not now disdain to adopt precaution! whicb 
were formerly thought unnecessary. I cannot therefore apb^ 
with the short and decisive opinion of my right honourabla 
friend, who, when the houourable officer recommended it to 
goverament to fortify London, replied, " I say, do not fortify 
it." I must enter my protest against such language. He sayi, 
be would not affront the people of England by aui^wsing, tbat^ 
while they have 90,000 seamen on-board their fleet, sad havo 
such an army as is now 00 foot, it could be necessary to fo|fify 
the capital. Why, Sir, in the first place as to theuavy, we 
must remember, that although we have 80,000 seamen, a great 
part of them are detached on service to different quarters of the 
world, and consequently could not in any d«^ee prevent an 
invasiaa at home. I am certainly oot denying that the enemy 
would find great difficulty and danger in tmnsporting his aimj 
to this country, but it is by running desperate risks that he can 
■lone hope for success. We may have a proud navy of shipa 
of tbe line and frigates — I will not now stop to enquire whfr- 
tber Uiat navy might not have been in readiness sooner— but ( 
can conceive a case in which ships of that kind would not bo 
Vnfficient to meet an iouumerable flotilla of boats issuing from 
all Uie ports, harbours, aad creeks, on tbe a[^OBite coast of 
Fiance, and covering the channel for several miles in lengdi. 
Whether, in order to meet a force of this kind, it would not be 
wise to multiply the smaller sort of our naval forc«, and to 
mount them with guns of heavy metal and with carrousdes, 1 do 
not know ; I hope something of this kind has been done already; 
It is admitted indeed, that our navy, great and powerful as it is, 
cannot be relied on with absolute certainty to pievent ao inv*^ 
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eion; because if it could, there would be no occasion for all the 
precautions which we are adopting. * 

But it is said, we ougbt not to fortify London because our an- 
cestors did not fortify it. V/by, Sir, that is no argument, .uolesa 
yoit can shew me that our encettors were in the same situation 
that mi are. Look baclt to the days when the geniusilfae wisdom, 
and the fortitude of Elizabeth, defeated the. proud and invincible 
Armada, fitted out by Spain to conquer ua— and I trust that the 
invincible battftlion from France will meet with the same fate ;— 
we must admit that not only the sitnalion of this country, but of 
all Europe, is changed ; and it is absurd to say, that when the 
cirCDinstanees are changed, the means of defence should be pre^ 
cisely the same. We cflight as well be told that, because our an- 
cestors fought with arrows and with lances, we ought to use them 
now, and that we ought to consider shields and corslets' as nf' 
foirfing a secure defence against musketry and artillery. It is 
however a vcjy great historical mistake to say that our ancestors 
in England, and particularly in Ireland, had not fortilicatiORS 
much more numerous than any it is now proposed to erect. If 
then the fortiUcation of the capital can add to the reasonable se- 
curity of the country, 1 think it ougbt to be done. But here 
'again I do not understand the honourable officer to inean that 
London should be encompassed with a regular fortification, but 
only that proper use should he made of the natural advaatages 
of defence, which it possesses in a greater degree than any ca- 
pital in Europe. The only difference of opinion that can exist 
upon thii subject, must proceed from gentlemen imagining that 
we are recommending the erection of great regular fortifications; 
there is a great diAerence between regular fortifications and 
jfr/tf works, such as now recommended : we do ndt want regular 
fortresses capable of standing a regular siege, like Lisle or Tour^ 
nay. But if by the erection of works such as I am recommend- 
ing, you can delay the progress of the enemy for three days, it 
may make the difference betw&cn the safety and the deilruct'ioa 
of the-capital. It will not, I adtnit, mate a difference between 
thfe coli<iDest and the independence of the country, for that will 
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not depend upon .qoe nor upon ttpbsUles; but k may rq^e^fbe 
difference between the lots of tlipuBanilB of- lives, with misery, 
huvoc, and deBolatioa, spread over.tbe. country on t^ecme ha^ 
— 'oron the other,' of fruEtratiog the eiTuris of confounding fbo 
exertions, ^ad of chastising tfas^:^LasoIence of the enemy. 

If then I am ri^hc in my geaejral view of this subject, tbe ex- 
pense andtheUflieofconstructlng^bese works aresO'tli.9im<hed, 
that, lateesi^.is, tliere is notbi^ that ought to prevent ui frctpti 
niLw making the attempt. I donjtt on such a subject a^tliisrely 
upon ray own opinion alone] but, upon the. opinions of oi¥(;ors 
high: in the cc^^dwce of the present governcneat. It is well 
koown that in the course of last, war this syeieni was minutely 
coi) tempi ate d, that a detailed plao was prepared, reaetnbling in 
many particulars the plan recommended by tbe honourable 
oSicer. A plao was, 1 say, completely digested, a survey taken, 
and the works actually traced by that great aud able odifer, 
General Dundas. This plants not therefore uew to mihtiary 
men, it is not new (□ the King's councils, it is not founded upotf 
any want of confidence in our army, our kmvy, or ourselves ; 
it does not arise from any appreheusiona of t lie enemy, but it 
is founded upon this principle — that while we set no limits to 
the exeriionsof the people, we ought to omit no opportunity oi 
diminishing their danger and shortening the contest, of making 
its continuance less perilous, and of preventing that havoc, de- 
vastation, and misery, which must attend a lengthened coo- 
test, even though it m^ end most successfully for tliis 
coiuntry. 

Englishmen must look to this as a species of contest from 
which, by the extraordinary favour of Divine Providence, we 
have been for a long series of years exempted. If we ate now 
at lenglh called upon to take our abare in it« we must meet 
it with just gratitude for the exemptions we have hitherto en. 
jpyed, and with a firm deterniiuation to support it with courage 
and resolution ; we must shew ourselves worthy, by Qur con- 
duct on this occitsion, of tbe happiness which we have hitherto 
•nJ9yed,,aQd which, \tj the blessing of God, I hope we shall 
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eoatbu to enjof . We ought to bave a dne teose of tbe m^ni- 
tHde of tbe deoger with wbich we are threatened ; we ooght to 
n^t it in that temper of mind wbich producet just confidence, 
«4iicb neither despises nor dreadi the enemy ; and while on the 
one hand we accurately esUmate the danger with whicb we are 
dtreatened at this awful crisis, we must recollect on the otber 
hand what it is we bave at stake, what it is we have to contend 
for. It is for our property, it is for our liberty, it is for our in- 
dependence, nay, for our existence as a nation; it'isforour 
cbantctef, it is for our very name as Eogltshmen, it is for every 
thing dear and valuable to man on this side of the grave. Par- 
liament has now provided ample means ibr our defence ; it re- 
remains for tbe executive government to employ them to the 
best advantage. The regular army must be augmented to that 
point to which the means are now given to raise it; the militia 
must be kept high in Rumbers, and unbroken in spirit; the auxi- 
Haiy force must be as promptly raited and disciplined as the 
nature of things will admit ; uotbing must be omitted that mili. 
tary skill can suggest to render the contest certain as to its suc- 
cess, and short in its duration. If gqvernment shew the same 
determination to apply all those means that parliament has 
Aewn in providing them ; if the people follow up the example 
t which tbe legislature has set tbem, we are safe. Then I may 
say, without being too sanguine, that tbe result of this great 
contest will ensure the permanent security, the eternal glory of 
Urn country ; that it will terminate in the confusion, the di^ 
may, and the shame, of our vaunting enemy ; tbatit will aSbrd 
the means 'of animating tbe spirits, of roustog tbe courage, of 
ttfeakingthe lethargy, of tbe surrounding nations of Europe; 
and I trust, that if a fugitive French army should reach its own ' 
jdiores after being driven from our coasts, it will find the peo- 
ple of Europe reviving in ^irita, and anxious to retaliate upon 
Franca all die wrongs, all the oppreaiions, tbey bave suffBred 
from her ; and that we shall at length see that wicked fabric do 
atroyed which was raised upon the prostitution of liber^, and 
^Mhicfa has caused more miseries, more horfon to France and to 
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tt>e BurnnindiDg nations, than are to be paralleled in any panof 
die annab of maokind. 
IV questionpassednnniiucanfnufinnfi'.- 



Februarys^, 1804. 

On k iQotion for tbe ucondreiding of the Volunteer Regulation bill, 

air. Pitt addrened the House ai fbUows : 

Sir— ^From fhe' opioion of the right bonuurable secretary of 
state, that this discussion eh<)uld be conliDed wiibin narrow II- 
ttiits, aqd should apply solely to the consideration of the mea- 
sure iramediately before the house, I decidedly differ; and with 
the sentiments of my right honourable friend* on the lower 
bench, that we are now called upon to tuke into view every 
thing connected with the national defence, I entirely concur. 
Although the volunteer system naturally forms the first sutgect 
fin- our deliberation, as it is the principal feature in the picture, 
end that upon vhibb we must, under all the circumstances, 
ground our reliance for ultimate security, yet the army, the mi- 
litis, and all the other branches of our public force press upoa 
our attention, and require to be examined upon the present oc- 

Whether the volunteer system be raclically wrong, or inadb* 
^uate to its object, is not the question proper for the house now 
to consider ; but bow far any defects, which experience has reo> 
dered manifest in its original formation, may be removed, and 
bow the detail of die measure may be improved ; bow far, in ft 
word, it may be rendered efficient — this, in my judgment, islbtt 
torn which Uie debate should take. With a sense of the situft^ 
tionia wktch the country is placed, of the danger which has beea 
to long suspended over us, aqd of the crisis which, according td 
ftll at^armces and infiumAtioo, is so rapidly approaching, wf 
Vhould devote ouiielves to the consideration of the best meaos 
lef aaiBbdiDg Atid advancing to ptirfectroa the only force of e<inal 
• Mr. Windhun. 
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magtutude now within our .reach; to <^evise, not only How Uu> 
forcp is to be prepared for the first approach of the daoger.whick 
menaces ua, but how its spirit and efficacy wB.y be preserved and 
made competent to meet the full extent of the danger, and effect 
tually to guard the country. _. . . . 

That the eutbuBiasm which may enable men to meet tJie fint 
attack, can last long, it ihigbc be permitted to bope ; but that it 
would, no rational maa would be very sanguine in calculating 
tapon. , It becomes, therefore, i^ec^sary to communicate, tq the 
volunteers every instruction that is practicable, in tjrdei* to atm* 
inilatB them to a regular army. That it is impogiible fairly to 
. investigate the nature and tendency of the volunteer system, 
without referring to the regular army and militia, 1 readily admit, 
and that it is proper to enquire bow far any farther augmenta:- 
tioDs of the one or the other is practicable or desirable ; also how 
far the volunteer system interferes with cither of these objects. 
But these are topics upon which I shall trouble the house by-and- 
by. At present ] wish, principally, to dwell upon the methods to 
be resorted to, in order to communicate to the volunteers all the 
instruction they want, and to the system all the improvement of 
which it may be susceptible; for I am certain that this mutt form 
the great basis of our strength, the important instrument of our 
defence, the medium by which we must contrive to bring the 
country safely out of its dangers, and to lay asleep those appre- 
hensions, which, from the calamitous destinies of the present times, 
have been excited by a ^gaotic power suddenly erected, to dit^ 
turb the world, to desolate a large portion of Europe, and to lajr 
the foundation, if not resolutely and vigorously resisted, of future 
and incalculable misery. Such resistance it is become the fate 
of this country to make, and I trust it will be it« glory effectually 
to accooiphsb. That its Tesources and the zeal of the people ar« 
competent to the undertaking and the achievement, no man can 
doubt; — that zeal which has been displayed in a manner so ex- 
traordinary as to surprise even the most ardent admirere of tbe 
British character, and to gratify the most anxious friends of 
British independence ; that zeal which has not merely seconded 
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but fur nntmn ihi" TfrirT f T rV r"Tirtt7. tni mij miinh Jndttil 
the wiftbei of tbe gov«ini9Ciit. . 

Into the priocipla of tbe tf/ai^m, »pini.Kliicb tba bax^niaaai 
by tbia zeal hM been conftrualed, I tball not Jiow inqalie; lliAt 
is a pDiDt vrbioh bos beea Blmdj amply ditcuaed and latiaho 
torily settled. Tbe question &iil]* i(. wbether, io sddi^on to onr 
fegulararmy «nd militia, it ii praotic&ble to procure) from the 
populatipn of tbe couatry, itSemt *a&cKDily )»rga Mmmt tfa* 
' magRitade Oif tbe daogere wbicb thraatan us, by ai^ other and 
better-mcuis i It do«> QQt ^>f>ear to me that we could. Cer- 
tainly, ai. to tbe amouid of tbe joroi, an equal anaber could not 
be collected by any otber than compulsory meaos j andiftbevo- 
luDteei p^,were abandoned, those means, bowBTsr obnoxious, 
must faav^ been. resorted to; or tbe^security of the country would 
have beej) very prbftpioos. Frqn those coimderalieDi lapproved 
of tbe volunteer system. . At tdl events, whatever the imperfec- 
tions of that system may be, f feel that I canuot be cootradictst}, - 
iu the Bsserpon that uo other can be noir lacked to aa a snbeti- 
tut^. Tbe thing c^not be done away. Xhedanger is too near 
and IniiBiueDt to allow of a total change. It is the system to 
which we mast resort to meet the present difficulty; and I will 
go further and say, that it is that, if earned to tbe degree of per- ' 
tiectioD of wlucb it is capable, upon which we might cklculat^ ia 
combination with other descriptions of ordinary force, for tbe fu* 
ture aad permaaent security of ^e empire. 

But, whether this system may or may not be brought to that 
State of disciplkie which sedms neceasary' to reconcile my right 
lumaurable friend* to its existence, I poutend that Ibis is not the . 
time to.^nk.of removiogit altc^ether, of treading back tbe steps 
we have taken, of providing anether force at a time when tha 
danger is at dot gates — when, as one might say, fre 'are within 
gun.shat of the enemy. This, surely then, is not the moment to 
entcKtaia SHoh a proposition; and if not, the improvement of 
,the Sffstcm that is established is, of course, tbe o}>ject for onr 
'delitwiatisn. Whatever diffucBces of opinion, tiMrcfan, nM/ 
1* ,Mr. WindhsiD, 
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pneTBil bfltweap th^ rigli^ honourable gentletnan * oik tbe opposite 
beacb, or my right bonourable friendt oH' the bench below him 
SDd myself, I aiUst.aatunlly «xp«ct from them, that ibey will 
jtetiClifiiBi with me.oB tbit-pcunt, whatever they may wish to do at 
A fetuie periodj i »*bat, <^ii^u we are in expectatiim of an iipme- 
diule; attack, frirat the cueny-rnbea the danffa is aoDOUDced 
from ihe^igh^Bl s^tborityttu bp close opon uE, aaxiifhen we are 
tioqiii. to e«counier a tremendausstorur raised by a power tbe most 
^iigaitlic perbaps.ttie world has everseen,-T when we are tbreateoed- 
l>y an Attempt OQ oQr liberty a^d ekisteuce, dictated by. slavish 
power and ittordinate ainbtttoa,it behoves us to consult out 
immediate secority, and nqt to allon uf even the idea of dts- 
.banding solarge a'budy as 400,000'menf however imperfectly 
.constructod tbey may be. We should' rather examine how far 
.this force^may be rendered efTMtive ; and, whli Ibis view, i sbail 
-State, to the bouse the mode tbat, in my judgment, ought to b« 
.pursiwd. ,: ... 

... How far ministeraJiave failed, ber^tofore^ in tbe performance 
.of their duty with Tespect to tbe vutuoleers; bow fur they have 
.wiriwd to carry id to .complete execution tbe system of which they 
.Hppeaj: to approve^ I will not now stop to inquire, farther than to 
.4ay, that they riiould have been mor^ attetitiye to promote tbe 
icegulalioQ of tbe several volonteercwrps. • Tbey should have 
.cpmmuoiqated more precise instructions, through the medium of 

tbe lord-lieutenants of counties, as to tbe b^st nietbod of Qvin- 
iii% tbe voliuiteens, of procuring a regular attendance at driUe, and 
.Qnforcipga{tentioa.tO'discipliQe.uihe&. there, Theware points of 
fWrangeimnt vefy materia^ to condder, and ministers ahouid even 
;99w, and I faope.itji.not too late, look.to objects of so much coo- 
, sequence' I da DOtjoean. that. any super6uous directions- should 

tt? gW%a iq.tjie volunteers, nor da I ask to have them trained Dp 
^in the ;n^y in which.^>e adTocates.of an.armed^asantry would 
' teCQmmend, who se^m (o.huaginetiiat such peasantry couMhe 
.(oi^v.erted into tbat. jjuality <^ foice, namely, light troops, fof 
^wbicb,.pf.al] others, they are ksd qualified. Buti would have 
■ Mr. Fox, . •)- Mr. Wicdhain. 
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tbe volunleen iDatmcted in all th« necnasry eTotutioot ; and tbit 
I am decidedly of opinion, would be fkr tbe but course to pursue, 
particularly as it must be admitted, that, under exiKing circuin> 
Btaocfls, it would be quite absurd, if not dai^eroui, lo think of 
proponng a new Rjstem to luperaede tbat of the volunteer*. To 
prranote thislDoproTeiaentin tti« diBCiplinPoftboWunteen,ua . 
thing so obvious])- neceuary,aDd lo highly desirable, that I should 
hope no. nripor difficulties will be allowed to stand in the way, 
tbat no mistakcD or narrow notions of economy will operate lo 
impede such an impoitant object, but that the volunteer force will 
be rendered as perfect in miliury discipline, as the nature of the 
Institutioii, the pinuliar character of its members, and the proxi- 
mity of our dangers will admit. 

When 1 speak of the dangers of the countryj I do not mean it 
to be understood, although I think the system cf oar defence has 
madea pro^aa far shortof what it might and ought to havedonet, 
tbat even with our volunteer force, so inperiectly instraoted as 
they are, with our other resources, 1 should feel any dread for tbe 
result cf lueettng with the most formidable attack the enemy cat 
possibly coiitcive to make ; but yet I feel that tbe house will net 
have perforjiied its duty ir, after the solemn warning itbas received 
from ministers tbcmselVes-of tbe near approach of the enemy, any 
thing tUat can be done shall by any possibility be neglected ;'that 
any amtnvaRce sbaJl be overlooked which can at all enable us to 
contend, IwiH say collect iveiy and individually, with the powerful 
and invelemte- enemy that disturbs us, and to contend with such 
efiiBCt aa not only to accomplish his final discomfiture, butto cod> 
.vincehim and his infatuated adherents, tbat any attempt to invade 
cad subjugate England can only origib ate in tbe wildest ambition, 
and must terminate in disgrace and ruin to the army that baa the 
iiardibood to venture it. We must make such efforts as to fix a 
lasting impression, not only on tbe enemy himself, but on the rest 
of Europe, that the man who, led on by confidence, shall dare 
■to attempt the subjection of England, shall meet the fate that tbe 
pride and courage of Englishmen, animated by a^itesttUfttebf 
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their ftbsrty and otiier advaotagM, must ever prepare for any ini 
vadiag fbe. We muat leatne in this toutest sucb an example ia 
flnr poiterit^ a) shall be' hdnotirable to ourselves end '«otfdilciv€ 
to their security. W« iduA not look alone to our defriice agaldst 
daiig«r. Much more impertsnt consequences tDtlA be ttchietted. 
As to tbe CKtect of time wbich tbe Contest is likely to ecospf, 
bbould the enemy succeed in making good slandiflgra uuy Ooa- 
aidwablb -force, no man can pretend to say positively; iHit it is 
the pecuHar (hity of parliati^Dt and government to pt«tidefor 
ffreiy event. It in'M not be enongh that such provminn shoultf 
enable UB tU'comcvictOTioul outof our Colttnt «ith the enemy; 
our trinmpb mast be signal and decisive, We mtrsr reSiet '^ 
enemy at every foot of his progress ; bni 'vre must take'tever^r care 
ttiat twuntiecessary sacrifices shsll be made, that Ibe blobd of 
oat coantryRKii shall, on every possible ocdaaion^ be spawd. T» 
ibeee points it is our imperatv46 duty to attend ; for, starply, if 
ever>therenBsa^eattrust confided to the libenlilyand jcstice 
of paHianent, it is the means of protecting tbe lives aad blood of 
their Mlow.cltizeDi, vbebavc rubied forward to tbe postofdin- 
^ wbeatfae s^ty of tbetr cOontry was menaced. We should 
Bwt consent to piircfaase our security by tlM sacrifiae of chit 
conntt^Bwn. if such a sacrifice could at all be «Totded. 

From tlsse considertftions, I conjure the house to point thtir 
•ttention pa^tictilarly to the consideration of tbe means of sen* 
idtiing the vpIunteerfbrceBt efficient as possible. Tbat much yet 
MnmiiiB to bedone, and ibr which this bill. does not provide, lied 
■tte most perfect conviction'; add ahfaougfa I am of opmien tbat 
it would be better the alteratioM in -detail, wlii^ I think i»«e»- 
Mry,ahould originate with ibis Majesty's mioisterS, Who are bfKt 
iqnalifiedt<xgive complete effect to such alterations; yetffiyssnse 
«f duty wll not suffer rae to neglect the propOs'ittons nbi^ ap- 
pear to meeli^ble. To Aese propositions i ^lUl strictly coo- 
'fi&e nyaelf, and, ebst^oilig from all aUusioDS to whMeverf 
may^tfaink on the present state of politics, or to tbe conduct of 
taiiqrtn* biliMrtD, I iImII a{^y myself lolety to the exaiaiiwtfo* 
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of CMU nationil defence. Tbst appcHs tamiB h> betiMflrHand - 
mpM ioteraitiug lubjecu It oughtto oGcaji; Ui» ftttesMbnof 
eKry mtn. It w.quite eaoughto fin thfttuiadsof^. ' 

Xfaie, tbtmfeat^ cluDMiig my ccmid«ntioD. m praftK^cv t«' 
e?ei;other subject, I loak.witb.gTest Coocem to the iinp«rftotloili ' 
of tbe Toluattterspbein,TCcollKting tbatil it pushed to en Mtsnt". 
far bey9aA,%ujf thing that nas foieaeen when ttas country waa ^rat ' 
declared in danger; and, conBidering its present Bagnitude,! ie>^' 
giet tojSod that itisuot more advanced in military quality, thkt 
it. is still extremely inattequate to iie object, and tbat tha piopv 
nnwe of proaiot4pgitar.4iacipliaebave not been as yet adopted. 
Xbeae msanai which ( daem most material, I sonceire tit be,'. 
let, the oppgrtututy ef reguJw ioBtructioiu; Sdly, the ucnriDg: 
of atteodaoae at diiU ^ and, AHy, the enforcing of lileiice, atea-v; 
dinesB, &c. niunat driU. s 

On the fiist of Lbese pojals, I b^ to ask of; any thinking man, ' 
whether it ia possible fgr the volunteer to acqnirs a sufficient; 
kaonledgeof the simplest pAt of military discipliae by btteoding 
drill oaly twenty .days in a year, aju), generally,' not more Aao 
two or three hoius each day*-partjcukfly taking into accoooc 
tlie inadequacy of the iostnictions, &c. J am awase that Ibew 
arguments may be said to offer objectionsto the eystem altpgediw;. 
hut theae olgections I feel to be removable by attending to tbfl 
alterations I have suggested, and shall beieaf(«r>^Qpose; What 
may be done at a future ttnw I shall not no« cater into^ bot 
merely confine myself to the manner in which they should: 
make the best use of their time that yet remaios to prepam than 
for the ioipendiDg danger; and this pceparation should be qtimiw 
lated aod encouraged by the conduct of parliament. Tbe'ipkit 
of our galUut voluoteeTs, so long tried by suspense, may be otfaer- 
viae lelajced. Danger being so often pienaced, and so longsas- 
pended, their z^al may be weakened, unless parliament shall do 
it! duty ^ giving to tboae valiant' patriots every possible meaaa 
of rendering their exertions in the cause of their country com* 
plstely efiectual. This done, and your Tiewe. fully explained, I 
am persuaded that the volunteers viU accede to any proposal 
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thHt t^ BacAWtty of tlie caas may soggest. Sucb -is the aBture < 
of themiDdiDCEngUihiueiirtbat I baye not the sbuHow of doubt, 
that there is ao diffictiUy which they would not encounter, and 
nV ipiirMiou to which ibsy would not ti^mit, when tbey shall 
understand that audi difficultteB and privations are necessary to ' 
lucceed in the glorious cause committed to their charge, of res> 
cuing -Uieir country from danger, and estabUshiog thesecorityof 
their coohtrymen. 

Id order (hen to promote the efficiency which I hpve in vie«,I . 
would propose, that the volunteer corps should be encouraged lo ' 
goon pennaneut duty, suppose for a week, or two, or three, as 
was the case last sutemer in particular districts on the coast, 
always taking care to aisemble the corps in the place convenient 
to their native home. For this purpose, I should propose that 
a small bounty be given to each volunteer who would consent tO' 
march on such pertnaoent duty, naively, seven shillings per week, 
iadepeitdendy of one ibilling per day to every volvnteer who 
should so march. This plan would, I am persuaded, do more to> ■ 
vands protnattng discipline and military habits among the men, 
than any driHi^ at different aod -detached periods. I bad an- 
DfqioituDity of witnesiijig tbe salutary effects of such a syateBO 
last aunHneF. Abeat S or 300,0001. would be quite suRicientto 
defray the expense of it. Surely it cannot be pretended that 
parliament menage with judgment and integrity tbe purse of 
their constituents, if tbey refuse to open it in order to ad«aDce 
thu som for a purpose of such high importance, to save the livte 
and property "of the people, and to bring tbe conteBl in wbicb ve 
are engaged to a speedy aod glorious conclusion. 

Now, as to the mode of instructing the volunteer oorps, I men- 
tioned before Cbrtsttnas very fully tbe propriety of appointing 
fieU-officeri, &c. to such battalions as applied for tbem, and I 
am still of the same opinion; as none of the arguments wbicb 
have been advanced against my recommendation appear to me to 
have -any weiglit, and as 1 know, from my own observation, tbe 
advantages that would result from it. 1 would propose that 
tha instruction of volunteer corps should be assisted by the re> 
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gaUr officers stationed io the sarentl dislricfs, parlioidMrl; tboM ; 
on lbs coBSt, on some parts of nhicb do less tlMn.£r6ia 80 to. 
100,000 meB might be speedily coQeeted. I would also recom^ 
mend the Adoption of some systno, not hanh, to enfoice attea- 
dsDce at drill, which i* particularly necssBary. This might be 
done by regulations, to. which each man might lobiciifae,' im>. 
posing fines on defaulters, rendering the ihattentioo at paradas 
liable' to arrest and deteniioD, until tried before a magistrate, ' 
who should have the power of commoting any fine for a short 
iBq>rieoo>neut of two or three days. I agree with the right 
boDourable mover, that no change should be made in tbe volun-. 
teer regulations that is 'not culled for by absolute necessity, and 
of such a nature do I conceive the proposition 1 have submitt^ j 
so I believe almost every man who has witnessed their parades 
must confess ; and when the cause and object of this change, 
sbuuld be explained Io the volunteers themselves, l aqi satisfied 
Don^of tbera'wopld be found to murmur, much less to resiga, 
particularly when such communication should be accompanied 
by the intimation contained in this bill, that tt)ey might resign' - 
if Ihey did not think proper to remain on such conditions. 

As to the right of volunteers to reconu^end their officers^ about 
which JK> much has been sud, it strikes me that there is no mate* 
rial difiereoce upon that point, if gentlemen would endeavour 
truly to undeiBtQud it. .While a control was acknowledged tu 
exist in tbe commanding officer of each corps, in the lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties, and finally io ministers, the cUiiq w^ frivo* 
lous to insist upon ; and yet it would be dangerous to concede 
it, even io appearance. I have at the same time a wish and a 
hope, that a commanding officer will, upon occasion of any va« 
cancy, consult with temper the sentiments of tbe corps, but oot 
in any thing like the forms of a popular election, Iq take tbeir 
individual suffrages. 

Here Mr. Ktt entered into a comprehennve review of the 
progtesB of the r^ular army and militia since the commeoce- 
ment of tbe war, and contended that neither the recruiting of 
tbe one, nor tbe balloting of the otber, was so oucb impeded 
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bf tbe iacSnaie of tke volviteem u loine goMlemeii smncd 
aoxUitis to impreu on tba mindi oi tbe bouM ; wtule he- tfaooght, 
on tbe contntfy, tbbt tfaw volimtK* aystem noidd, by proper 
m odificationB, land to the i^aW inaint^aDce uid progrewve 
^•^tnentalioD of otrt public tbroe. Tbe compluD«d>of stmniMC 
ip ibe biltot tor th^Bniiy of raserrc ftod militia tuigbt be esulj 
aeaouQtedfox, ffXMS the circoaiUBDce of tbe great Dumber to be 
balloted for in tbe first year of the mi ; aai tbi», independently 
of tbe volunffeer eyetem, was riflfliiaient toprwhioe a considerable 
difficnlty in recraiting for the tttmy. To provide a resource to 
recruit tbe regular army be would prupoie that a tyitetn, K>Die> 
itbBt modelltfd on the princiiple of the army of reserve, ^oold' 
be kept ap, and tbat from tbat body any tbat tbould volunteer 
Ar ge&eral service should be lUpplied by fresb ballot. One 
nuon for tbis plan was, that tbe anny should not altogether 
depend on tbe contingency of an ordinary recruiting ; and 

^aAother, that tbe militia shQfild be held sacred, aud tbat do 
VoianteerV for general service should be sought for firom tbat 
body in future. Tbe proportion beiveen this ttrmy of reserve and 
tbe militia to be fixed, and tbat th^ mflitis should be gradndly 
leduced from its present establirimient to its eld standftrd, and 
tbat, according as vocan^es may occur in tbak body, a ballot 
sbould take place fbr an equal number, not to filj np such va- 
cAnciei, bnt to go to tbe army of reserve. Thus, as the one 
Bbdy was rednced, tbe ether would be augmented, tbat tbe 
(fbftnge having a gradual operation would not be likely to pro. 

' duce confusion in any branch of our public force. 

lie vtas aware, bowever, that th is proposed change wouM incur 
tfbnie unptjpulanty, and some pressure on the parisbe's ; bnt to 
tbia he would say, tbat such pressure ought to be softened, if a 
rtmedy could be found, and, if it could not be remedied, it ought 
to be endured. To this he bad no doubt the people would 
Bubrnit cheerfully, wben they reflected on the value of tbe ofa^ 
for which they had to contend, aud that nothing could diminish 
tli6ir devout gratitude to Providence upon a comparison oftteir 
^toatiODi via those coantnes which, neglet^g timely precao- 
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ti(Mi, mad rsfusing periiafw to mtbt ttnaU lonM in the fint in- 
Gtancei comniittad tbennelves to Ae will of thm powflr •hieb 
nntr employed «fi ita resourcea Co asuil thii coan^. He psr- 
ticoluly urged the introduction of a pfaui to limit tbe bonatiei 
to be giv«n to auSttitntes, that it abould be alwAyi lets than that 
ta recruits for tbe regular army ; the bounties to whicAi alao 
■hoald be limited, in order to put a stop lo tbe proceedings of 
tbote pests of society called crimps. He thought it would be 
wise to allot a certain nuoitier of^re^menti to be recruited in 
certain counties; and that the recruiting officers should be 
stationary in such counties. Tbusi he conceived, the recruits 
would be more easily obtained, through the connexion that 
would grow up between the people, the recruiting officers, and 
the regiments to which they n>igbt belong ; aud the consequence 
of tbe syttem would produce an eipnt dt corpt that would be 

' highly advantageous. 

Mr. Pitt took notice of tbe propriety of attending somewhat 
more to tbe system of fortifications, sod also improviog our 
navBl defence, which he stated from his own knowledge to ba 

- Tery defective. While our danger was greater, and our resoarcea 
also, tbaa at any former period, he complained that our state 
of naval preparation was much lower. He declared, that ta 
Una *stiitement he wis not influenced by tbe slightest prejudice 
against any roan ; on the contrary, in the whole of bis observs- 
tioni be vrishcd to keep aloof from every description of aspeHty, 
wbich be tbooght ought not, upon any account, to be introduced 
in tbe course of this discussion. This was not a time for the 
operation of any party spirit. Every mind should be engaged, 
every beail should be devoted to Ibe consideration of the public 
defence; and in tbe prosecution of it he hoped that ministers 
would weigh well the sacred duty they had to perform, tbe awfot 
responsibility of tbeir situation. It would not be enough for 
them to say that our preparations were great— they ought to b« 
complete. He might be told that tbe danger was not so great 
at be imagined) and that the state of our preparations was much 
greater: perhaps auch was the foci ; bat he spoke the seatimeott 
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,«Iuch all ^){>esratice8, Bjnoog wbicb were (be declnrations of 
iqinUteiB tbemvlvea, fully justified. 

He cpncluded with stating that be had mwif otberobBervBtiimB 
to make on the eeveral projects he had meillioii«d, but siiotild 
wave them till a future opportunitjr. Ijo the loean time he de- 
clared that he naa not so obstinately attached to any opinion of 
iaa ova as to decline, upon such an important subject, ^ving 
Uw utmoBt attention to the suggestion of others. i 

The bill was read a second titnc, and committeil. 



March 15, 1804. 

Ms. Pitt (hia day braogjtt rorward tiia pcoiikU^ motion <m tbe preieDt 
state of the naval defence of the country. 

Inintroduclngthe subject to the House, be spoke (o tlfe following pur- 
Sir — As I have reason to believe that a part, and I must con-- 
fess a ve^y important part, of the information which it is my - 
wish the house should be in possession of, with respect to the 
state and meafis of our naval defence, is not likely to meet with 
aay oppoaitioti on the part of his Majest)^'s ministers, 1 sh^I 
not detuif the time of the house with any details or observations . 
which do not apply, as closely as possible, to the papen which- 
constitute the object of my inquiry. I<shalt, therefore, stale 
generally the grounds and ends of (he different motjonsl hav« 
to bring forward, but I beg leave to add, that if they are, as it 
will appear to me, unexpectedly objected to, 1 shall claim the 
indulgence of tbe bouse in explaining more fully, and- calling 
tbeir attention to the importance of tbe infbrmatioD in detail, 
which 1 conceive essentitiliy necessary to the safety of the 
country. 

The object of tbe first motion I shall have the honour of 
making, will be aa humble address to his Majesty, " That he 
nay b6 pleased to give directions to have laid before the bousf. 
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aa tccoant of the auinber of ships of the Uof , shipi of 50 guos, ■ 
frigates, sloops of war. bombt, hired armed ve&sels, Stc. in 
ComcpissioD on the SUt of December 1793, on the 30th of 
September laOl, and on the 31st of December 1803, speci- 
fying the service in which they were respectively eoiployed." 
Gentlemen will perceive that (his motion caiU for the produce 
tion of papers, dUltiDguishing'what n absolutely necessary for . 
their information, tbe state of three difftrent periods, io which 
the Mval meaas" of the country's defence were called into ac- 
tion. - When the queslioD- is properly considered, with respecC 
to tbe necessity of making great preparations, in order to meet 
with vigour and efficacy those carrying uu by tbe enemy, and 
openly avowed to be intended against tbe existence of tlija na- 
tion, I believe it wijl be found that tbe number of that descrip- 
tion of our naval force, fit to repel the actual attempts of 
the enemy, ii at the preBent moment much inferior, and less 
adequate to the exigiincy of the danger, tlian at any period in 
fcrnier times.' Shall I, Sir, detaio the bouse with a tedious 
recital of tbe great and extraordinary changes which have taken 
place, and which call for increased activity and exertion i Such 
an appeal is rendered unnecessary by the actual state of things, 
Md by facts wfaicf) caouot be controverted. If, on former oc- 
casions, we have been called upon to make preparations of de- 
/fence in their magnitude superior to preceding cases, it does 
not require from me any arguments toconvince the house, that, in 
DurpreseDtsituatioOtOur means of security should'be much greater 
i6 a comparative point of view, aud that, in proportion as 
we are threatened, ootouly with the acknowledged determi* 
nation of the enemy, but with, bis increased power of effecting 
•n invasion, we should redouble our efTorls, and be ready to 
guard agaiust every possible risk which may be hazarded against 
our independence and happiness. 

Thenent point to which I shall beg leave to call the atten* 
tion of tbe house, is that species of naval force which is best 
calculated to meet and defeat that preparing by the enemy, to 
aoconpUsh the^reat and favourite object of invasioti. 1 believe 
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tbot at tlie coDHnencenent of tbe laM jMr, it occurred to Ae 
lorda of the admiralty, Ibst tke kind of force beat caleulUed to 
»CC against the attempts which might be made to e^t « dweent, 
was that more peculiarly 6tted to djeplay itself is shoal water, 
and I have good grounds to believe, that the lords of tbe ad- 
irrirttltj, thiDking so, w^ of opiDion that it ought to be coimdep* 
■b)j augmented. But although they \rere of that opinion in -the 
month, of January 1803, yet I can state to the house vritbout 
the fear of contradiction, that only twenty-tbna gun-vessela 
were provided for, as an augmentation to thiq spaciet of oaval 
force, five of wtiicb were to be con^ileted in three, sad tba re- 
mmnder in six montlM. I mean, Sir, that Uii» pfOrUion a^nst 
iuraeioD was uDderiaken to be carried into effect in tbe moalh 
of January 1 804. Yet of all the vessels likely to be employed 

"with successj this craft was, of all oibera, tbe most eligibtst 
wbelberits means of defence and annovBDca are to be consider- 
ed, or tbe water on nhicb it is destined to act. The lords of 
tbe admiralty, conTiaced, botcever, of the necessity of em-' 
ploying it, took some measures for an establishiDent of that na- 
ture ; and I am naturally led to inquire into the stepi which tbey 
pursued to complete so desirable an object. They determined to 
have five gun-boats ready in three months, and tbe vrnole, cun- 
ethutii^ twenty'tbree, finished for actual serrice in six moaths. 
It is undoubtedly a very material point to enquire why this- aug- 
mentation was not thought of at an eariier period. Am I, Sir, 
to recapitulate the various motives which should have accelera- 
ted increased exertion i Were I to do so, I should merely re.* 
State what has been obvious to every man of common sense and 
common observation. In tbe month of August, when we saw 
tbe necessi^ of augmented efibrts ; when we saw transportt foe 
the conveyance of troops collecting daily in tbe port of Bou- 
logne ; when we saw them gaining new strength uid new add)* 
tions, during the fine veatber, to tbe months of November 
atad December, aud when we knew ^tbat they had iacieaied to 

. iq>wards of 1000 in the same port, independent' of the ansa- 
ments in'HeWoet, in tbe Texel, in Brest, and other points of 
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attodc ; what nmon, let rae uk, can be asiigaed for tbe grosa 
na^ect wtiicfa bu taken plwe in tb» retpect? But above all, 
Sir, let me Bik what defence'can be set up for tfiis extraordinary 
conduct, when we were told by govemmeot itself, that we were 
tbreUened wilb invasion fron' day to day-; when we had, if [ 
«m not very much'iuisiiiforniad, reason to believe tbat 100 
strong gun-twatfl were collected' at Boulogne ready lo convoy 
and protect the enemy's flotilla anembledin that same port ? 

In stating &11 tbete circunntaoces, it ia baldly neceiaaiy for 
roe, I think, to apfdy tbem to.tiie aabject under our discussion. 
Having, aa I ibave obtra-ved, all tbeae proofs befeie us, I wish 
(o iinow, and I trlial 1 shall not be considered as asking too 
much, why we can have but a force to meet the enemy in bis 
own way, a part of wbidi is to be ready only in three months, 
and tbe remainder, the greater 'part) to be completed in not 
less than six r If we have been preparing for a consideraU* 
time, with all tbc eflbrts of which the countryie capable, aa 
immense land force ; if government be serious in the notice 
wjiiich it has given, and in ihe alarm wliich it has diffuse<li of 
the atlack that menacin par independence and .even our exis^ 
tence ; if we are now ready to contend on our na(ive>soil with 
-an enemy waitit^ for afavourable moment to, make a descent 
in that class of vessels, peculiarly adapted to cross the Channel 
I liope I sliull act be thought unreaeonible in asking, why the ' 
best and most eflectual means of meeting and triumphing ovev 
Uie danger have been so long suspended ; and why a part of our 
ceonteracting cxerlions, in the naval department of our strength 
has been deferred for three months, and the more considerable 
part has been postponed for the space of six months f "Siis 
will constitute the object of the second motion, with which -I 
shall irouble the house. 

I sh^l not, thinking as I do, that it would bean unprofitable 
waste of time, andertake to shew that the means of our n»7 
^nal defence, with respect to the use of gun-boats, have been 
improperly used ; and that when it was found necessary to r»- 
mrt to theso, they were Mily otSsmpted loo late to be efectoi^, 
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I have Dov to state what bas been dooe in tho course of the 
last war, when the oocaaioa was less pressiog, and th?> circnKi- 
■tBDces were, ander every point of view, of a lets iroperioui 
nature ; and I have to auure the bouse that if tbe proper docu- 
ments be granted, I sbat) undertake to prove C bo truth o( tbe 
assertions, wbich I may feel it my duty to bring forward. Gen- 
tlemen will, no doohl, recollect, tbat in 1794., 1797. and 1801, 
it was found necessary to augment the same species of naVal 
force, to which I have this evening alluded. What was tbe 
conduct of goveromrat at each of these periods ? A considerable 
numljer of gun-boats was got ready in the two first pniods, 
within tao weeks only ; and tbe same activity of preparation 
was carried on with tucCeis in the year ISOl, within the space 
of from twelve to fonrteen weeks.. Instead of any exertion 
DOW, similar to those instanees which I have mentioned, wa 
are informed, tbat the greater part of our means of defence is to 
be coniiJeted witbin six months, and that a few gun-boats will 
be ready.bt the end of three. 

Thus, Sir. lam warranted in maiutainiDg tbat here we have 
sufficifsnt grounds for a motion to address his Majesty, that he 
might be graciously pleased to use additioiial vigour and expe- 
dition ill preparing and .maturing our naval means of defence 
against the enemy's armaments ; for employing redoubled ao 
tivily against the' danger with which we are threatened ; and 
for guarding tbe narrow seas with more strictness and. vi^aoce. 
These, it will not be.denied.a.re objects (rftnieconsUtutioifat io- 
^iTy,^ti(l,t.h^y form a most talisbctory ground forme to demand 
the infocmatiftn which I.de.aire may :be laid before this house. 

In A$ Hi(e manner 1 also propose, '* that an bumble address 
be preaeoted to his Majt^sty, for a copy nf tbe contracts made, 
and the orders given, by the lords of .the admiralty, in 1793, 
il797i and 1S03, with respect To tbe number of gun-veusela to be 
.Ituilt, diMiDguisbiug tbe time at whicb.each contract was made, 
tiie period in wbich it was to be brought to a concjuaion, and tbe 
amonntof the sum to be paid fortbeperformante of it." These 
.tcceiu^e are the more importoiil and material^ as tbey will give 
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to the housft tlio opportunity of not only seeing tbe opinion of 
the lords of ike sthttiiralty on Ibe subject, but ibey will also 
BflOTd the tnesne of comparing our naval strength in Ibis re- 
spect, arit actually exitCej with nbatit waq in fgroi^ instances, 
fend tend mostcauntially toprbmote that end for nbich wc can- 
not be too sealous in onr wish^ — the security of the country, 
ft is not for me to anlipipat« the opinion of gentlemen upon 
these questions ; but most certainly' bo man will undertake to 
-tell me, tbat this is not a proper mode tor satisfying the lioufie, 
^whether tbe preparations which bawe been made by his Majes- 
^*s ministets, in tbe direction of naval affairs, have been com- 
inensttrate to the magnitude of the crisis in nfaich we are placed. 
As the EocBsares I have thought proper to touch upon, are de> 
risivdy neceuary for the defence of the country, 1 will not fa- 
tigue the house with dwelling on tbem at a length that must be 
uoinstructi^'e and tedious. There is, I am coulident, do nan 
'Who hears me, that is not convinced of- tbe vast importance of 
tiiese objects, which are superior in magnitude to any that can 
occupy our attention. They ciui receive no embetlishmentor 
-iUnstratiou from any woiids which it is it( my power to use, ibr 
,tbey press themselves irresistibly- on the miiids of all. 

Another object'to which 1 stiall call the attention of tbe home 
is, however remote it may appear to some, hot less essKnttal |o 
. t}ie pfirmanent, security and happiness of tbe country. I mean, 
< Sir, not what relates to our present danger, and our actual 
-exertions, but. to what stmuld be our system of conduct, even 
were peace to t>e conduiled.'wKh respect to any future-war.. It 
is a consideration, let: me s^, ui wfaiehnot onlyour.akv»de«r- 

- est interestSi.buttbeinterestsaDd destiny of Europe, ace huml- . 

- ved. Next to. the two.ArstpbtntB.wIucb I have noticed, it le- 
iaaim Tiih the bouse to ^Jetermine whether .the state ofituir 
na.vy,;.at the commencement of the war, was'suchac to call for 

. augmentation, or.diminatioa>In the year 1801, ifewas imposti* 
ble to suppose that tbe navy. did not require mote exertion than 

- in 1793 ; for ititery thing ii\dicBtBd that it was not so promtsing 
:.a8 in the .begiiuuDg.of'tbe,ioriner. war. I have no. desire to 
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rii>cIiMe.tbB pr^lte copdi^OB of our present £>»«> botUietrutfa 
k, that you if'e^ bound to oeke every powibleeiceriioQ, and 
.even «%rt^ alto^ther pnpjwc^deDted, to flugmeat wul repiir 
your naff at the begiuaiug of tbe preHst war, from lootivea 
«nd CftUKi which did not, exist in ,tbe conuMncemeDt of tbe 
Sanauvvti It is aloKist Deadlen for me, Sir, tocemark, that 
tbere are two modei of increasng our naval strength, «itfa te- 
jq>ect to our sK^piog; the one hj building w^Beli m tbe king's 
yards, the other by boildinglbem in cooieijueixie of pciyate ootte 
tract* in tbe mercbaota' yards. If we lock.itathe proi^esaof 
■OUT naval improvement Cor s very loug:tinaet .we.shall find <bat 
DO less than tTTO^hirds of it bavebeeo/'builtLifi the raeDciiBDts* 
.yards; aad, undoubtedly, it is not aecesgaiy^for ia& to ^tete 
to thsbouie that whiob must be koQwn to-flvCTj/parBancOD- 
Venant with tbeatd>JBctt tbat building in. tbeking's yards in 
time.of WAT is neatly Oi^peiided altogetber, I^bawealao to re- 
tnark, vrfiat 1 am ceaviaced will not. esca^ tbe atteoliaoof 
.geotletDeo^. that the great an^eatatioii'of our navy does not 
, arise, from ships began , in a period of war, Init.from sbipa 
wbicb have been laid .npon the stot^t far several j-ears antece- 
dent. Puring tbe last war, I can state, witbout the possi^Bfy 
of o<»itradu;tion, tbat ont of tnenty-bur ^ipt of tbe line, pre- 
jarediaad finished for actual service, two alfmeiwere sullied 
imn bis. Majesty's yards. What codcIumoq' Ibeu, it sipy be 
. aaidt do 1 intend to draw from tbeee £acts I 1 wjsb to Jeslabiith 
it as A eystem that sbQuld be acted upon, that when the cUcum- 
ataaeea o( ^is times require extraordioaryeffiirtB, you iboaldlDsk 
to tbe 'building of ships by contract; and that y«u«bould alio 
Jook to the augmentation of jtonr navy, not in tbe preotse mfr- 
■atat when seoeasiCp calls :1br exeiticm, but many years antece^ 
.dent to tbepveasnre' of any unfora seen exigesey. As -to tka 
'.diSsrenoe. of building . between the king^s and tbe marcbants* 
yards, it was evident Aat no material Afereiice^Brose in foint 
ofeKpenae, nnce, in tbe lafter, the amount of- the expense wa^ 
.t^idated by public advertisement, aadtbe..wotfc was to be exe- 
CDted in^he bestmannar. Now, Sir.-aMMft.not vevymiwli 
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tfMUkeai I am enabled to f talet Uiat, since the preteat lords of 
the admiralty have Gone into office, o.nly two ihipiof the line 
bptvt been contracted for, to be built in the merchants' yards. I 
taeoo to tb^w that ebtering on the preseot 7ar, when oqr navy 
C^uld Dot be in ta good f conditioa ai at the begiaoiog of the 
former war, every possible means should have been taken to 
augment and slrengthen it; that it vaa a period which required 
^atarezeidon, and thatonly twashi{tsof tbelinebavebeeucoiw 
tr^cted for, while, during the last war, out of tweuty'Dine sbipt 
of tfie line, the king's yards furnished but two. Bui if the admi- 
ralty be liable to censure for these' omissions, it will be found 
^11 more so from details which I can pledge myself to prov^i 
in the most satisfactory way. I have explicitly to state, tkat 
Ui^rc are at this moment docks and slips in the river uaoccwpiedt 
vhich are calculated for bailding fourteen or fifteen ships of the 
Ijine. When, there^re, all theso' circumstafices are put tc^e^ 
th^r, and fairly considered, I hope I shall not be told, that Uiflj 
4o not consljtule grounds for an address to bis Majc^. 
. The Dcst motion I baVte to make is, " That there be laid bo- 
forC' the house a list of such ships as have been bailtin thb kio^s- 
^jards in 1793 StOd 1801." But if gentlemen should tbinlt any 
iRfarmation on this head might be the channel of impioper ia^ - 
telli^oce to the enemy, I shall feel it my duty to abstain from 
pressing the motion on tbe house ; for I am^aware that then 
will still be grounds sufficiently strong to convince the housat 
that tite conitructiqn of veestils in tbe merchants' yfU'ds, is pret ' 
ij^aMeto that which is now -adopted in those of his Majesty's, 
I, shall afterwards sublimit a motieu for tbe production of a list, 
flmilftr in substance and t^e, of the vesseb built by contract io 
Qriv^te yards ; and to this, I con&ive,' no material abjection 
e/i» be made. A n^llle friend * of mine, an the bench below 
nCj fw, on a former nigbt, entered into s cqmp'aratiye view of 
the state ol our naval fbite in different years ; but it was a> ge> 
lil;^a^y fomjb^di aa to be very li^te.s^ited to t)ie pre^nt inquiries 
which form the objects of my motions. It is material for tba 
,, . ■ ■•Urdt^u^iwh- ■ 
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house to remark, that in the fomufr war we set out witl 16,009 
men, who were soon arter augmented with 2,000 more, atid in 
the course of the year were increosed to the number of 75 or 
76,000, iucludiog marines. In the present nar we itarted witb 
50,000 men, and it should not pass unnoticed that we afio en- 
gt^d in it when our mercautile marine was increased in a ma- 
terial proportion. Yet, what was done? Why, although we 
began with 30,000 men, and had alt the great advantages arising 
from an unprecedented proeperily of trade and commerce, out 
naval force did not exceed, in the number of men, 86,000 at 
the end of the year. Thus, in the first year of the former wart 
we bad an increase of , 6o,0O0 Eeamen, and on the ^rst year of 
the present war, an augmenlatioD of 36,000 only, 

la the few plain statements I have made, the hoose will peiw 
eeive that I have cautiously abstained from alt general reason- 
ing, and that 1 have carefotly confitted myself to such grounds 
w I have thought euffident to justify the motions I have to 
bring forward. Should the motions be refused, I trust, bow^ 
erer; that I shall be indulged by the house in any further rea- 
soiung and explanation which I may be called upon to employ ; 
and should th^ be granted, I shall reaervej for a future day* 
thfl remarks and illustrations to which their objeclB must natu- 
rally lead me. Toe considerations which they involve are of 
Ae hrst importance, and render ii, in my mind, the indispen- 
sable duty of parliament to agree in an address to bis Majesty* 
I shall thtirefore conclude with moving, "That an bnmble ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, praying that his Majesty auf 
be graciously pleased to give or<Iers, that an account oftbenmnf- 
berof ships of the line, of ships qf SO gam, frigates, sloops of 
war, bdmbs, hired armed veswl^ &c. as have been in com- 
mission, with the distribution of their respective scnices ou the 
3lst of December, 1793, on the SOtii of September, 1801', «»> 
the 3 1 >t of December, 1 803, be laid be&re tbe house," 

After the qoBitian had nndergoneceiindetable disciisiics], Mr, Put roee 

He declared, tbttt be would eadeavoor to detain tiie house, at 
that kte hour, at short a time as possible. It must. bomver,*'be 
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evident that be wss bAund to answer some of the rem&rkB- which 
b«d beeD brought forward. He s^ved with a learned gentlemaa*, 
tbat tkoy vote which was given that night tor tbe papen did not 
absolutely proceed the length of centuring his lordabip. Tbejr 
were celled upon to grant certain papers, deemed requisite for en 
inquiry into tbe conduct of his lordihip, and the honourable board 
of which be was the bead. They were called upon to view, wiUi 
the eye of randour and impartially, (he merits of the case which 
be had presented for tbe consideration of the house. To grant the 
documenia for which be moved, would be the best means of esta- 
blisbiDg the character and conduct of bis lordihip, by the iiiquiry 
which be proposed to institute. To refuse them would create 
those doubts which must always be injurious to a public diarac- 
ter, however pure it inigbt be considered by hia friends. To lefbea 
them would kIso have an evil tendency— it would serve to ex- 
cite doubts as to tbe real strength of tbe nation. And what 
doubts i Doubts as to our c^>adty for tbe resistance of a veiy 
powrrfuVenemy, whose visit to this country we are taught to be- 
lieve will take place in the couneof a very few weeks. Before 
such a terrible emergency arrives, all doubts ought to be r»> 
moved, by tbe production of such papers as would demonstrate 
at once the real strength of tbe coontiy. 

If these papers be deemed necessary to ascertain our capacity 
for the resistance of tbe enemy, why deny them } Is parliament, 
for the sake' of protecting the board, to be iett doubtful of onr 
strength and power at this great and awful crisis i Is tbat very 
parliament, which diakes a liberal expenditure for the security 
of the country, to be left in a state of doubt and dismay, because 
nunisters do not choose to gratify their nwderate wishes 1 Tbe 
greater the dauger, the greater Uie neceasiiy for knowing tbe ar- 
langements and strength of the cofuktry at the eve of one of tb* 
moat serious events about to be recorded in our faistoiy. Should 
the papers be refused, whicb, from tbe disposition of those con- 
nected, with administration, appeared likely to be the result of fail 
effijrts, -our doubts would be increased, not only respcf tin& our 
• Mr, FoabluMjiie. 
T2 
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capacity to mwt fhe enemy, but our doubts would alA> be io- 
fmas^ reipeoting tite conduct of the pobleatan wbo preiided at 
tbe admiralty. It waa as much as to say, " do not inquire into 
our conduct, for there are certain facts which cannot bear pubUc 
wvestigation." It was na much as to eayi " give us unlintited cod- 
fidence, believe in oar profetsioua of vigilance and activity, but 
do not attempt to institute an enquiry, for Ire can never consent 
to such A measure." 

What sort of confidence does the board want? That blind lod 
i^lae o<tiifidence whicb exposes tbe safety of our country ! That . 
conAdence which sacrifices oi^r public security for the sake of 
■creauing from censure adepi^tment of government the, most im- 
portant at tbis particular period to tbe interests of the country I 
(4 tbis the ^ind of security which tbe bqnourable barovet^ boasts 
of »4 Operating so powerfully on tus mind, a« to indoce him to 
retire this evening, and lay down his bead on his pillow with 
coafidencef It is a dangerous and alarming confidence— a con- 
fidence which benumbs our senses, and lulls us to sleap, whilq 
^e epemy is at our gates— a coDfidence which cannot fail to ex-* 
t^ t^e most lively emotions in the minds of men of aerious re* 
flection, when contrasting the terrible activity of the enemy with 
the alarming supinenesa of our goveromeut. 

But let-it not be said I am trifling with the feelings of the 
house by these opelancholy views. I believe, with a fit applio*- 
tioB oi tbe resourceai Ibe country may not only be rendered ae* 
cure, bi^t triumf^aDt. My only wish is to remove the evil of . 
deception from before pur eyes, to scQut tW Talsfl confideoce un- 
der which i^inisters shelter themselves— a con^dence which, if 
ps^ed over in silence, may andauger the very existence of tha 
nation, because it avows and cherishes a trick upon itseli L^ 
tbe ^ocourable baronet, tlteretbre, retire to his pillow, if he ^eue, 
^nd i^rap himself up in hi| cbann of navtl confidence 1 

1 hav«-heea very much attooisbed at thft extiaon£iiaiy tuns 

tins debats bqs taken. Ministers had previously applied tab* 

Vifonnedof the nature of the motiooa I meant to prt^Kite. lia- 

^SiWUisiaCurtif. 
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formed 'tb«n ; mad I csrMialy undrntood it teat their tntentton 
to accede to two of the luotibiiB, viAout »ny objections beiag 
suggeatvd. WitEt thij penoa^ion, as 1 have lately often intruded 
very mucfa od the time, and, I fear, the patience of the bouae, -I 
thou^t it uooeceisfttyto eola^ on the nature, cirtgin«taoce<a 
and ot^ct of the tnotion. Consistently with this reflection, I 
ttterely stated the leading object, from doing which I had no 
sooner retired, tbait the right honourable gentleman* below m» 
rises and asserts, that I have mad^ out no case On which the pr«« 
sent applic&tiOD can be founded. ] must confess this is not 
treating tne with that candour I had reason to expect. A owe 
Qpen;.'d, and a CEfse proved, are two very different things ; but it 
is not at least a necessary cODsetfueoce that these twb plagea in 
the same cause should nut succeed each other. I should be veiy ' 
much surprised if tlie case, even as it now stands, should by'aiiy 
gentleman, be considered feeble. The first prominent feature of 
it is, to possess such a naval force, under the present danger of 
invasioR, as would be fully competent to guard ihesfe island*. I- 
■ay the force ought to ba greater ; that It is less (boo it ought to 
be, and than it might be, if the means of the country were put 
in requisition end activity. Are not these, then, grave and^m> 
portant considerations, and are thi°y Dot directed to provide 
against the greatest possible calamity, and for the security, nay* 
the existence of the country i The next distinguishing feature 
of the present motioht is toMay a sufficient foundatioa to "keep 
the navy under such an establisbment, that, whatever may be 
its present condition, a permanent force may be in future sup» 
ported, adequate to the accumulating perib to which the natioQ 
may be exposed. These preparations are the more nepessaiyj 
becaaie the present nar succeeds a recent one of great lel}^bt 
. Bi which the naval forte had unavoidaUy received oonsida'ablia 
damage. Can I, consistently with the respect I ewe to, thii 
boase, inquir^i if these matters, which immediately coDcern the 
present safety and fiitura strength of the coantr}-, are sulyecte ef 
iBiporta'nce ? or if any materials can be supplied, on which a can . 
nay be more'firmly supported f 

« Mr. TlwiMy. 
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The right honourable gentleman below me, hss refused the 
mftin object of tbis motion, uid he is to be a powerful sup- 
porter of the present meaaures. Whether bis eptitnde be great 
in tix support of an administration, as it was in opposition, 
we have to learn — ^we have jet to learn what his abilities are as 
a defender. He has been instructed already in a severe school; 
but I very mucb question if lie has distinguuhed himself^ or will 
do so, under the new chsraeter he has been induced to assume; 
and he certainly has enjoyed sufficient opportunity to remove our 
uncertainty in this particular, ofwbich, however, he has not been 
disposed to avwl himself. I am told by the honourable gentle- 
man, I have been seized with a panic to which the gallant heart 
of the Doble lord could not be liable. Am I to understand that 
the riglit honourable gentleman speaks the sentiments of his 
neighbours on the same bench, when he affects to ridicule (bis 
panic as idle and absurd ? I know that tbe noble lord alluded 
to is above all ignoble fear ; but he would be wholly unfit lor 
tbe station he occupies, if he were not to entertain a rational 
eonvictiou pf danger ; if be did not knon that difficulties were to 
be encountered under ibe mighty system of hostility adopted by 
France. If ministers have fell none of these apprehenaions ; if 
to this alarm or panic they bave been wholly superior, how ire 
we to explain their recent conduct? For what purpose bave 
they been engaging the time of parliament with prolix and ener- 
getic discussions on the military force necessary -to defend tbe 
sacred soil of our country from insult and violation i Whence, 
if this be the case, ell tbis bustle and activity, this voliiminons 
correspondence with the most eminent characters in military 
life ; and whence this variety of measures, which J will not s^ 
tbey have proposed, hut to which they have acceded I ■ Is this 
too all vmndelumon; or bave they, with me, been- degraded 
by a panic wificb they assume when military matters are under 
consideration, and reject with indignatioD when tbe naval force 
is tbe subject of debate 7 It has been truly said by my hoaour- 
. able friend*, that the naval defence of the land is oar national 
passiop, in which Wc indulge all the excesses of instinctive pride, 
• Mr, WKberforce. 
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With this genercHu. propannty, let m look to the collective 
(tren^th t>f tbe enfcoiy on the opposite cout, which seems to 
retilue tbe.fi6tiooior«ilcietit itoijr. Cen it be supposed, with 
this view before u*. we eaa for a aioiMnt forget til the adTao- 
tages of oer insular sttuatien; the glories of our maritime 
srreagth ; the amvy which hat estended our commerce, which 
hu established onr authority, which has raised us to tlie rank we 
eojoj atiMRigit surrounding empires, and wtuKh has conduced to 
our cufflioand and aggraodisement iu every quarter of the earth I 
Can we, I say, in the HKunent of danger, fail to remember this 
graud source of public security ? In such a crisis as tbts, am t. 
with all the todiSerence of a cold comparisoo, to be referred to 
the contmeDcement of the former war with France, wlien she vtat 
torn by civil dusemions— ^vbeu sba was ancompassed by tioBtile ' 
nations in array ^uust her— when all Europe was leagued foe 
ber destruction ? Is that period to be assimilated to the present, ^ 
wbeu we ate to meet her single-handed, without. the co^pera- 
tion of one ally ; and are we to limit our exertions to what they • 
were «t tbe lime when Gircum«taDces were tbus totally diferent i 
Yet it will be recollected, that then the navy of tbis country, at 
least, was so far prepared, that scarcely one fleet ventured to 
fbrsake the ports of France that did not supply new laurels to 
tbegallaiit defenders of their counUy, on the tempestuous ele- 
ment by wlucb we are surrounded. The enemy, who have 
lost tbtir intamal trade, their exterior commerce, their fisheries, 
As TCry fbundtfion of their navy, have, in the prosecution of a 
^gqnttc enterprise, created an artificial marine of prodigious ex- 
teat ; and are we not to proportion eur means to the new cir- 
cnmtlancet in which we ore placed, to the hew perils to which 
we are exptued ; and are we to have the ardour of all our g«- 
■irous paMions dissipated by tbe application of this " cold com- 
(amon?" I truat, therefore/ I shall not be accused of disgrace- 
ful fear, of idle pan|c, if I contend our exertions ought at this 
moment to exceed all former precedent ; because the dangers by. 
which we are encompasscfl exceed all former peril. Unless I 
am much nuttaken, the kind of minor marine 1 haTe recom>« 
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-mended, i> a force easily prepuad, Beitfaer of tedioos dot ex- 
^leioive constroctioo. 

fiuC, g«atl«neo have argued as if Jwiriied to lay aude tfae 
^oatin^castles by Ahlcta Uu* country isprataeted, and to dieband 
Ibe British navy. Iwae lorry toliear aabonouraUe adiAifId* 
ileviate into this ^TOM nisspprebeaBion. True.ifis, I have ex-, 
pressed some coufidence in gun-Tessels, fpr a particnlar put- 

' piose; but have I ever been insane enougb to express a doubt, 
that for tbs blockade of Brest, ToutoD, Ferrdlt'end tfae various 
fKirU occupied by the sbips of tbe enemy, our nien of -war and 
0Qr frigates should not be employed? Even should' the flotiBh 
of Ihe enemy venture toward our coasts, I have no doubt that a 
'Wide destruction and general confusion wilt be occasidneti hf 
tbe anuoyance Ibey wiN receive from onr regular navy : but 
koine mil probably escape among the vast multitude; and am I 
culpable in recommending that this minor navy sftould be pre^ 

. pared, nodw suck an emergency, to'render certain that security 
Which would otherwise be Qvly probabtei Our Mi ddebce 
then is by our larger ships ; our next in tbe shallows by ouf 
flotiUaivtbe third expedient is, to prevent the landiiig bf'Hib 
enemy ; and the fourth and least ct^venient is, wbeti they 'bavli 
|;ained a footing on EngKsb ground, to meet them Vd tb^MdoF 
slaaghter. Will gentlemen, who affect to despise fbese giino 
Vessels, not admit, that between the poAs of Harwieb iuA 
JPtwttmoulfa there art nuUemus banks and shallows wfaerfe sffipl 
Aftbfeline are incapable of t^proacfaing tiii^sborbf lam not 
adiatned to say, befen profusional gentlemen, how>ever-eininto)^ 
that if tre beglect to );)roVide against contiogenctes, by-tfceWlfi'rf 
offeree to which 1 have now adverted, wt do tibt dcf "di Mbdi* 
pOi»e^ le conduce to the national saMy. ■ '-"•'" 

■ Terms of derision have bewi employed to i%ndw tH* spttW 
of marine defence cotitemptible, ind it bas been t:alled a Jtf&M 
c|Ui(b fleet ; but wbtti gentlemen aVe preslied a litlle inhti trd 
, tfce fnbjeet, Hien weafe told ibere ere SdO or TOO vbltititeerStUlli 
bb«6.— these boats, he are to rCcollfirt, act not uti^er'theUJi: 
* "ffir Edward tellew. 
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mediate eommand' 6f tbe sdininiUir, and Have actualljr betti 
forced into its leVvice by the enthusiasm of tite peophe. A great 
proportion of the^areenga^ on an exieht of coast with i*hich 
I am particutady tequainted, and I know this fordA ndbld baVfe 
been ready nlnch sooner, and would bave been in a much bAter 
condition, if the admiralty bad given tbem due encouragenlent'. 
HanUfarable gen Heme u hav6 dilated on the distiaction of gun- 
boats ahd gun-brigs, and tbe tatter have, it seems, receivAJ 
lK>mfl commendation from high professional authority. It is td 
gufwressels of this last description that i have aU alcog ad*- 
Verted ; and t.wenty of these, which have had the foremost duirf 
under Lord Keith, are those which were fitted out in the timft 
bf Lord Spencer : so that the utility of these it acknowledged 
by Lord St. Vincent ; and as a further proof, those that faavA 
been lately ordered, under the circumsiances stated, utt pre. 
eisely of tbe same Itind, and diSer only in tbe delay, I contend, 
needless delay, in their coustruction. 1 have then the satisfac- 
Bon to reflect, that my sentiments ate sanctioned by the appro- 
. bation ofihQ admiralty ; and all I regret is, the procrastination, 
- But nre are amused with a brilliant Aasfa of eloquences (not 
btely a soiifce of ordinary entertainment in tMs bouse), and w« 
aretold by ah honourable gentleman*, " all this scheme of gun- 
Vcssels is a job.^' ' This sentiment-^ clothed in a wandering m6- 
tbor, irbich fixed its ray of Indignation upon me, shall not so fa^ 
daitle my ttrgans of vision, as to prevent my dheovering thtt 
i^y >)y ^lrhicta I may relieve myself &om the terrors of its efful- 
gence. It iS' not necessary to 'ciAiclude, l^cause a aei^k» hat 
Been cOflvertod into a jtob, that it is an useless serviie. If pefJ 
i8ndd» fcMd had tJaeh given id the bonoutalJle geailem'ah, h« 
vi'oald n6t conceive it to l>ea reason for abslalliing from alt 
donrtsiJment ; io Ih the former case we must leara to distinguish 
betwifeti accident and tobstance, and, rejecting what is injuribusi 
ntlAn -What is valualde. But as ministers have boasted of tb^ 
eiitipamtive fbrce, let u* for k'mOtnent examine «hat it is. In 
ftMj«e bad701 sloops, Weliavenow 84 ; we then li&d 69' giin- 
'' "• tar. Sheridau, ' 
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vukIi, we liave bow Sf % we then liad lOl cuttert, we luie 
BOW 512. It u coQcnved to be a fatal objection to these Hualler 
vesiels, that they n ill engage thoie men.wba would be mgre 
nsefullyieiuplojed to lupply tbe crews of ihe regular n&vy. Doet 
it occur to the bouK bow amall a aumber thete vessels Ecquiref 
How Diaay that are free from the impreis would gludly eog^a 
in a seprice of ibis kind i When tbe eDeii^ approacb, it is higb)j 
probable we shall have some days notice, for so yai>t a machioa 
caimot be put in motloti without giving us full opportunity of 
observation. This notice would give us ample means of nipply' 
tng this Butilla from a tbousaud sources- If mioiiters have not 
a sufficient number of seamen, they might hive ap~plied to parli&> 
ment for more, and no hesitatioo would have occurred ia acon-t 
pliance with their request. 

It is said, much has been argued on tliis frivolous Gubject of 
twenty-three gun-boats, aud that it did not deserve notira, much 
kssto have been made a ground for the present application to the 
house. The smallness of the quantity is tbe very ground of the 
objection i in all I have said I mu$t have been wholly mi^under* 
ftood, if gentlemefi are |iot awar^ that the objection is strongeria 
proportion to the ineignificance and conteoiptibiliiypf the affair to 
which it is directed. All tbe m(itive of thi& disctfssioq on oiy part* 
ii to shew that tbe exertions in tbe naval (department are inade- 
<)uate. Great as may be my respect for Lord St. Viacent, I c«a> 
not be guilty of the bypocrtay to say, thia department of tbe wiv 
vice h^ beea wisely cooducled. I bave a greater stake, even thao 
the reputation of X^ noble lord : it is no less than the safety and 
existence of the country, and the ful^l uent of my duty at thia 
critical juncture, as a member of the British parliament. What 
in nature can induce the admiralty, aclcnowledgiog as tl^y do th« 
utility of this force, thus to circumscribe it t Tlis conduct seemi 
to be governed by some such motives a^ ioHuen^ the jth Hanyi 
wban he would not have another hero to share in tbe victory. AM 
they Csarful vi adding another gup~brig to partake the glory F 
T^ bnilfliog in merchants' yards, ihey say, is sut^ect to serious 
objectiont. As far as my experience can inform me, none of those 
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tbat have been slated are capable of bdiig Gupported. Have n« 
not the belt tQercaDUlemaritie in the world, and is not tbat erected 
in these yards i The ships of the East-India company, vhich are 
as perfect and complete as any applied to tbe purposes of navi- 
gation on any service whatever, are built in these yards. Wbj 
then are these extensive dep&ts of privole property and public 
indnatry to be so men:iliesBly decried i The honourable gentle- 
man who was so severe in bis censures on the merchants' yards, 
was not less so in fais remarks on the peculation in his Majesty's 
yards, and these he introduced as a defence of the noble lord: 
bat he was not aware that he by this defeated his own purpose, 
and tended to shew that the oavy could no where be suppUed ; 
for both in the private and public instituUons for its maintenance, 
there was such a flystem of, nefarious dealing,' as to make tliem 
both' equally unfit to be employed. 

I admire the uncommon valour, I extol the vast renown, the 
glorious achievements oFLord St. Vincent. To him we arc highly 
indebted for shedding extraordinary histre on our national glory. 
J did believe that when his lordship took upon himself the direc- 
tion of our naval afiurs, the public service would derive great be- 
nefit from hb patriotic exertions and professional skill. T did 
believe that bis name, in whatever naval capacity, was a tower .of 
strength ;— but I aiu apt to tbink that between bis lordship as a 
commander on tfa« s«a, and his lordship as first lord of the ad- 
miraltf, there is a very wide dlBerence. It cannot, surely, be a 
subject of surprise, that Lord St. Vincent shoulil be less brilliant, 
and less able in a civil capacity than iu tbat of a warlike one. 
And with all my lofty ideas of bis character, aa a brave and suc- 
cessful oaval commander, I shaU not shrink from my duly io cen- 
suring him when presiding at the board of the admiralty, if be dc* 
serve it. J do not deny but that my motion for the production 
of the papers imply blame on bis lordship. I, therefore, candidly 
avow, that I do notcome forward on this occasion from a tender 
regkrd to the character or Conduct of his lordship, while at the 
board of admiralty. I claim this right of censure as a racraber 
of pBrliamenl, if I can make out good grounds for the inquiry ; 
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bot witbDut I am allowed the official docnmetitB,-! cannot prove 
tbe vaHdity of my grounds, I caonpt fbtloir np my inquiry. If 
■ninislert choose to mafce this a que«twn of confidence, tfaey 
' tannot, ttiey shall not, induce me to the surrender of the inetti- 
" biftble privileges transmitted ta every mennber of parliaiiient bj 
his predecessors iu the house. In briogiog forward (he tal^eet 
of this present discussion, 1 have no other motive then, taaniy 
to discharge my duty to tny country, whose Bafety, in snob 8 crisis 
as the present, is the first object of toy heart. ' 

Tbe bouse divided on the ijuestion i 

Ayei ....... 130 

Noes . .'■ 201 



April S3, 1804. 

Ml. Pox, in purnunee of tbe notice be bad 'prtariously gircn, this day 
nsred, " That it he nferred.ta. a CMntntttre nS Ibe wbole House to revise 
tbe Mverd bilk for tbe derence of tb« country, nmi to consider of sach Ait- 
ther mea^res at may be necessary to make t|iat defence moce complete and 

Mr. Pitt rose immediately after tbe Chancellorof tbe Escbcquer : 

I cannot agree, Sir, with the right honourable gentleman who 
tias just spoken, in t^e descriptioti of ih^ motion which n now 
befbre the house. It is a motion, in jny View of it, which is nei- 
ther calculated to embrace opinions hostile to government nor to 
any ministers whatever, nor to embrace opinions that may hava 
been entertained on small and minute poinin, end tfaerAby pro 
duce a general concurrence against ministers, to critieiie ujmM 
Tbdr tonduct, when such biembCrs might have btof small and mi- 
bute differences in tbeir opinions as iD'the detitil of a Byttkin to 
which they generally assent ; but it is a motion cAldutated to ein> 
brace all those, who consider that stich a mvasure ought W W 
adopted md substituted for that which theyco(Hitl^tobeii>inl»- 
^uate for our defence, sud to call thfc aitfemicm of tboW ^'ho ^r« 
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disposed to take a grave uad radical itsview of our public t&in; 
» review of all the reaources wUich governmant bare brought tor- 
vard; who think that do partof ourdefeoce ia adequate to what 
we ought to expect,— all Ihou who are convinced by experieDC«| 
that, after twelve months have been given to these gcntlemeirta 
exhaust sU the resources of their minds, and to amend and im> 
prove their plans from the suggestions of others, nothing sati^ 
factory bas been accomplished, — all iboee who are convinced 
upon mature reAectioR, that from the present minisierSj or under 
them, nothing is likely to originate to give lo this country any • 
hir chiitice of having what is due to its owo zeal and its ows 
exertioD, at the most important and tbe most critical period that 
ever listed in its histtuy : and I confess I atn one of tliose who 
look at tbis subject in that point of view, and I am inclined to 
support this motion on almost all the grounds which the honour- 
able gentleman urged who moved it. I feel it my doty to my 
sovereign and to my country to do so, not only on all tbe reaaoit* 
which that bonourable gentleman bas urged in support of it) but 
also for many which be omitted to state, and which I shBU 
tliglitty touch upon. 

But the right honourable gent emao who spoke last, wiih all 
hjs Kcollecdon of tbe records of parliainent, and with all tht 
force of his imagination, which be indulged to supply his lecol- 
lectioa, has only proved, that he knew of no motion like the pre- 
tent i and aho by the-same authority, which is binuelf, that wfaea 
circumstances are extraordinary, tbe measures to provide for 
them are likewise extraordinary ; and 1 think we inay add,' that 
wbatevei extraordinary measures may be adopted, tbe present 
crisis which requires them is also extraordinary. And this Uw 
right honoormble gentleman appears to be surprised at ; as if it 
weie extraordinary to propose a committet of this house, to coo- . 
nder of tbe means for providing for the defence of t)^ country ; 
■ at if it were extraordinary, that after twelve months of war, pre- 
ceded!^ peace wbiob, by the confession of ministers themselves, 
was a Dsere notice of that war, and a warin which tbeylbemselvet 
1m>vc been •xbouited in tbeir ridll, (and yet in thecourse of lb* 
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Isst twelve months, they have brought forward nothing in which 
there hs& not beea « variety of contradictiou in the plans, 
repugnancies in the measurrs, and imbecility in the execution,— 
Dothing in which every step has not bMn marked by unncceBwr^ 
delay; and at la$t the measures aduptfd Mmounting almost lo a 
retraction of the principle upcHi t^icb it was founded ;)— I sboaltt 
■ay it IB extraordinary indeed, if, after having such and %o many 
Eaelaacholy proofs ihatminiatets themielvei, after repeated trials. 
have proved what is to be expected from them, by what theiy 
Itave produced, this bouse did not enquire into thia iaiportant 
•ubject, in the hope of being able to devise some better means 
fer the defence of the country than any which they have bravght 
forward for that purpose; a course in which if they are permitted 
lo go on, there can be no hope of safety to this cvimtiy. Such 
has-been the mode in which they have managed tbe.inportaot 
charge of defending the country ! I fe^L that 1 am coiiq»eUed to 
make this strong and ^plicit declaration of my sentimeDts. 1 do 
consider the measure for the increase of the regular army, as a 
' measure for which ministers are unable to provide; for it is only 
a fen' nights ago, since we bad the coufessiod of minUters them- 
selviEB, that the necessity was so great for the makiogofaproviuoo 
lor this purpose, that the measures they themselves had formerly 
brought forward, they would consent to abandon, if by any 
other measure the increase of the regular oi my could be 
produced* 

I do not mean to ssy any thing of the propriety of the mea- 
snre proposed upon the subject of an arined peasantry, nor of 
lubstituiing an armed peasantry, for the volunteers, whiuh the 
right honourable gentleman who spoke last, at one time was 
about to state, as being the idea of the honourable gen tlemsO' 
who has brought forward this motion ; but be set himself right 
afterw^ds, and admitted of a difference, not a very slight oiie> 
^at of adding an armed peasantry to the volunteers, instead 
of substituting them for the volunteers. And. if there ue per- 
sons who ihiuk, that, in point of substance, the volunteers an 
more essential fet the actual and eflicieDt service of the'couuUy 
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than (be armed peastintry, u cerfaiiily there are great numben 
that would be for altering the quality of oar mode of defence, 
then they may a»enc to haviog the ud of the peataotry, bat ' 
not in the way in which it was stated by the right honourable 
gentleman: and bb to tli« volunteers, we have a full right to 
avail ourselves of the full benefit of that force — a force which 
has often been, and justly is, a fevourite with this house and 
the public— a force, nbkh, whatever it may have been in its 
origin, has now the advantage of being formed, and of being 
in a great state of efficieucy as a &rce, though none of its effi- 
ciency hasbeen owing to minislers. OI\en it has produced among 
tu some difference of opinion, as to the precise extent to which 
you should carry it, and as to the circumstances under which 
yo» ihould render it most effectual ; but it is a force nhJch all 
of UB allowed to be an extremely valuable force. And now 
that there is hardly any difference between the. honourable gen- 
tlemttn who made this motion, and bis Majesty's government^ 
on (he subject of the armed peasantry, he says it may be a 
proper thing if ministen and parliament shall think it right. 
%o the right honourable gentleman has gone the length of admit- 
ting the measure maybe right, if he shallhereafter think so. Isayt 
I think it clearly right that you should institute an inquiry whe- 
ther it is right or not, Have we not been told by ministers for 
these six moctlis past, that the invasion might talte place, per. 
haps within 24 hours t Is it a time to procrastinate any wise 
measures, any efficient plans of defence, at a time when we see that 
the enemy have surmounted many. of those preliminary difficul- 
tiei which some mouths ago were deemed invincil>le f Have 
not the enemy supplied thnse means of conveyance which it 
#u at first thoi^ht must render all their threats vain and fu> 
mM Have they not, in the face of that navy which miotltsr* 
io confidently boast haslieen carried to its utmost strength, and 
has bera distributed with the most perfect judgment — have tbqr 
&ot, within light of our shores, and in defiance of our obstruc- 
tion, assembled in one port between 13 aud 1400 vessels, ct- 
fM» <^ conveying from 50 to 100 and 150 men each t Hav* 
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tlui; not proved that oM our reasoniogB about the irapoMiInli|^ 
of sailing ^om one par]!, Ibe difficulty of a concerted attad^ 
t^ obstacle of -winds fud tides, were unfounded, and ttaftt t^| 
coulempt VB entertained for their preparations and for their 
ifte^acBA was ill-foianded and unwarranted 1 'With such facts 
^teJare us. ought i^e^to toapend or delaj any means that cag 
contribute to our safetyl We ought not to treat with coy ^inpl^ 
or with a false security propounce impracUcable.. tb^ project^ 
of a bold, enterprising, and desperate, ' thougjh often fbrtunofe 
fnemy, apd one, tno, that never stood in tiie way of goo^ 
fortune by a dread of bad. If thee an aripf d peas^try is cal- 
culated to be of any utility in Essex, Kenl^ or Sussw, in ogr 
p9sing an eneo^y., aud ratstxting their progress to tl^e me^t>p^i&, 
jl is fit that no time should be lost in devising a plan for ob-"^ 
^ning this additional aid. . - 

The honourable gentleman next cont^ds, tfaat the mo^on is 
unconstitutional ; but wha( is there unconstitutional in referring 
Jo the consideration of a committee of the whole house, whidi 
I. understand to be the ot^ect of the motion, [Mr. Fox nodded 
as^nt.] certain acts passed by the le^alatnre, so that they nu^ 
he modified, altered, and improved i Is the honourable gen* 
tleman, who so long filled that cbair, with so much credit tf 
^oiself and advantage to the house, so li^Ue acquainted with 
parliamentary usages, as not to know, that in a committee of tb$ 
whole house, alone several proceedings can regularly originate f 
ftlatters of religion, gri^vtmce, (trade,' finance, &c. must 6nf 
he discussed in a comnutt^ of the whole liouse. . If, thea, 
Questions on those subjects must originate in a committee, ca^ 
th^re 1^ any scruple to refer to a sipilar cotnmitcee meaiuref, 
the oly^t of which is to defend every thing that is de^ j^td 
valuable tp a state, the religion which exalts, tbe CDpinfe^ 
vhjch enriches, the laws which regular aiid protect? |s t^tSf 
(fny thing fiict|raordinary, ajiy tluug dangerous, tben, JP tb^igser 
si;qt motion; -^^Will it be said that the lystem of defeni^ ia^ 
|pod that thorq.is-notbing.to he added to it ?. if i^ejc^n^pcf 
ftt ^in iu Ihiits aifd e^c^s su^h as to eucouc^lU to,i«^w,4 
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implicit; confidence' in the energy and resources of minlttert} 
What measDrca have they ever adopted that have not been 
thwarted by some other of tbeir measures > .What efficient plan 
Laa been proposed for the lecruUiag of the regular army I Can 
we imdulge tbe v^in and cbimerical hope, that without any new 
r^ulations as to tbe period of service, sncb as those propo< 
sed Hy tbe right honourable gentleman, recruits will be obtained 
foreigbt guineas, when they can hardly be procurM for fprt^and 
£fty pounds? la it upon the wisdom, the vigilance^ and tbe 
energy of these ministers that we un rely, when we have seen 
that no one measure for the public defence can they be truljT' . 
sidd to' have originated, when several they have retarded or 
enfeebled? { am satisfied that some plan for the permanent re- 
cruiting of the army ought to be settled, and that we oi^t 
with all dispatch to proceed ta that important subject. 

But neglecting Che r^ular army, have ministers improved 
and perfected that system of the volunteers in which they have 
spent so much time? I venture to affirm, that the volunteer 
system is atill far from [hat'state of perfection to which it might 
be carried." The army of reserve, instead of being suspended, 
should be modified. In r^ard to fortifications, too, in which, 
hitherto, so little has been done, I will venture to state, that 
due precautions in tbaP department have been mucb neglected, 
and that many thingvhave beeu omitted to be done, which, ia 
case of invasion, would tend both to save the lives of meo, and 
to check the progress of an invader. From all that I have 
beard, too, on the subject of Che navy, and in spite of that 
magnificent catalogue of ships which ministers have produced, 
and which I shall not at present dissect, I must repeat, that 
the conduct of that branch of our defence has not been such 
as the public had a tight to expect ; and upon this subject I 
may tpke an opportunity to state circumstances that will asto- 
nish tbe house and the country. These, and many other con- 
sideiationt, farm tbe most conclusive argumeut in favour of 
the motion ; and though the right honourable gentleman who 
made it, did do^ di^te on these topics, he naturally expected, 
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And itatrd his expect4tion, that tfaey would be taken up by' 
Olber speakerg in the coune of tlie debate. It i* true ibal v»< 
sisten on this, u on former occaakmi, have given u» a pern* 
poufl enusneration of the force of tbe country. I have bt^eid 
that kUtementwith pride. Itafibrds the moct coiuolatMy evl- 
deuce of what tlie country b capable of doing. But I and other, 
metnben of this house have at least aa good a right to exult in 
tiiat survey of our etrengtb, as ministers. We faave not b<>eB 
wanting iu our ezertiona to contribulc to call forth the spirit o£ 
(iie country, and to organize its strength. That spirit and- 
exercion, however, belong to the country, and are not to he 
ascribed to the direction or the energy of the govemnMut. In- 
deed, if there be any who ought peculiarly to. sepa/at* that 
pride firom any feeling of personal merit, it ia tbe pKECst mi- 
nisters, who have bad so little share in the national energy. No 
one ntfasure can tbey^ claim an their own ; no one measure 
have they improved and perfected ; very many cliey have weab< 
ened by their delays, and destroyed by their incongruities. What- 
ever then the spirit and zeal of a free and brave people may 
have been, under the sense of danger, ought fairly to be k- 
psmted from the tardiness, languor, and imbecility 'of minia- 
len iu every thing of which they have assumed the direction. 

Ministers boast of what others have suggested, or yoluntary 
public zenl has efTected, as if what was done was perfectly adc 
quale to our security. But is it enough to have provided against 
the danger of a final conquest 1 Enough has not been dose uo* 
less we have adopted every practicable and rational meant of 
checking the enemy,shpuld they invade our shores, with the Imt 
sacrifice of life, with the least waste of the public tesources, with 
a rapidity that will, disappoint the enemy's projects of devasta- 
tion. Enough has not been done, unless every thing has been 
provided, by which, in the shortest space, we may be enabW to 
defeat the enemy with sucb signal overthrow and destruction, ■■ 
will for ever deter' them from a repetition of the attack, and for 
ever relieve tbe country from the alarm and anxiety of inrasioD. 
- I do nirt qtean to say that the enemy would, according to alt 
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bnmui calculation, succBsd in lb«ir deeigoa, even bsd We no other 
mesat of dereoca but tbOM whicb now exist ; bot hire m rea. 
(OD to believe tbat our stFength is yet amjred ib tiie bett man* 
ner, tbat out forces are diitributed at the proper points, so as to 
act mthtfie most decisive eftctF Unleu this be doin (as I fear 
it is not), it is not enough tossy that we have 184,000 regulars 
and roi]iti% and 400,000 voluoteen; and, indeed', when it it' . 
proved by their own statemenu, that the resources of the coun. 
try are to great, it forms an additional ground of censure against 
ministArs, if our system of defence be not adequate to every 



As to the observations whicb havq been made upon the amount' 
of fores wbldi'slioQld have been kept up during the peace, and 
the proportion which enlisted at the renewal of the wan whatever 
1 may think wi& respect to the opinion held by the hooourabls 
gentleman who opened tbedebateuponaTonner occasion, lean- 
not, without Boiprisei bear from the right honourable gentlemaa 
who has just sat down, that he conceived the force which was 
muntwned during, the peace as amply sufficient to meet any 
probable emergency ; for that right honour^Ie gentleman was 
in possession of much knowledge of Uie disposition of the enemy, 
whidi must have satisfied his mind of the propriety of making 
more extensive prepsrations for a state of hostility. That know- 
ledge the right honourable gentleman to be sure studiously con- 
cealed from parliament, and therefore the honourable gentleman 
upon the opposite bench was, with many others, incompetent to 
form any opinion of the impending dangerj but not so hii Ma- 
jetty's ministers, who had yet neglected to provide against it. 
They who, by a manifesto, since published to the world, explain- 
ed that there were grounds, almost &om immediately after the 
conclusion of the peace, to complain of the conduct and to sns* 
pect the intentions of Buonaparte, had yet omitted to devise 
measures to counteract his designs, and to put the country in a 
state fitted for the description of bosiitity to be apprehended. In 
this state the country is not, in point of fact, even now placed ; 
and this forms one of my reasons for concurring in the coetiBii 
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before the faouie, because, as they who thought the peace not 
Ijkely to continue, did not prepare for war, and who, etuce tfa6 
war has commenced, have not preserved that course of vigordus 
exeTtiob which the situation of the empire called for, they are 
not those it) whom I would confide for the establishment of our 
security. Ministers ibreajw the war, and yet Uieydid not at- 
tempt to ballot for the mili^ as they should have done during 
the peace. They should have availed themselves of that period* 
when they must, according to their own confessions, since to re- 
peatedly made, have contemplated war as Bomething more than 
probable, and set every means in motion of defending the conn- 
try against invasion. ' 

The observations they were enabled to make, at the close of 
the last war, of the plans and purpose of Buonaparte, were suSi- 
c^^Qt to assure them that his first uolion woe an invasion of thb 
country ,which the short Jwriod that elapsed between the f stablish- 
ment of peace upon the contioebt, and thecooclnnon of ihe tt^aty 
of Amiens, did not qualify bim to attempt; but the progress of 
his then preparation served to shew tliat bis resolution was .not 
to malta desultory attacks upon us, but to do that which he has 
since accomplished, viz. to collect a large force upon some part 
of the coast most convenient for the purpose of making a deaceat 
upon this country. What then are we to think of those minis- 
ters who, with such an opportunity of observattou, overlooked 
renewing the ballot for that important part of our force, themi- 
litia, during peace i And bow did tbey act towards the volun- 
teers, on whose gallantry tbey now profess so much to rely i 
The house must have in recollection the letters which mimstera 
addressed to that body of men during the peace, which letters 
were so much calculated ratber to damp than to animate and 
eneodrage tl)e iteal of those corps. But this was not all ; for, un- 
,der circumstances peculiarly auspicious for the purpose, and with 
the prospects before them I have already mentioned, they re- 
fused to attend to a plan suggested to them for providing a cer- 
tun resource for Uie recruiting and supply of our regular army. 
This plan was founded upon the same principle as that of the 
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antiy orre^eriFe.witb tbe addition of tiua which I took occasion 
. lately to lay beibre the house, and which, if adopted when my 
opinion was fint urged to miniaten, would have ftiniiBbed tbfe 
m^aos of adding to our army, with all poMible axpeditktn, not 
less tljati 40 or 50,000 men. Tbls plan has, I adihit, been sinCe 
adopted iti part, and I shall certainly fe^ it nf doty to urge th6 
adoption of ttte whole of it again and again. The committtift 
proposed by the motion, I conceive to be tbe most conveni^At ' 
place for entering into thf detail of this, and other measiires fof 
the public defence, to no branch of which, I peiceive with regr^, 
have miuistero attended in due time, and to tbe execution at 
none of which do they appear to bftaftdequatb. Passing by all 
the omissions J complain of during the period of peace; -drawing 
a veil over their conduct on. that occasion altogether ; and sup* 
posing the war recommenced as much to the surprise -of minis- 
ters, as to that of many peitens.in this faousf and tbe country; 
' supposing that they were not at all prepared to expect it, let ui 
only look kl their proceedings since that event, and let ns exa- 
mine bow far their measures have been so contrivedx>r executed 
as to justify a bope< much less an opinion, of safety to be de- 
rived from thai exertion. ' ' , 

Tbe first part of their plan of defence, and that to which they 
seemed princ^ially to look, relate^ to volunteers. Tbii topic 
bas, I am aware, been alreadyvery full; discussed, and on that 
account overlooked by tbe honoarable mover of the proposition 
before tbe house ; but upon this point I would wish to ask of mi- 
jiisten, whether they foresaw, or had even a remote idea, at the 
GMuneDcement of hostilities, that this description of onr force 
ifould have extended so far I whether they contemplated that 
it ever should be so numerous t It was known by those who had 
any knowledge of their sentiments, wtio had uiy conversation with 
mioisters, that they bad no such intentions, and tbkt, on the con^ 
trary, they expressed their disapprobation of the policy of tbeir' 
pTe<]ecessors,in.allowingthevoltiiiteer system to enlarge so much; 
litis fact I allude to merely jto shew that they are entitled to no 
praise for tbe multiplication of the volaateers ; and to state that 
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tin fint wkkb prodnoed tlie increaN oi that body, arow out of 
Ihe dacnsttoiM of t&U hn i n > - m vpirit which, u nutustere dKoi. . 
mItm adnutted, iir ouCriea tlteir calculation or hi^m, and also, 
m it MKoMdf axoecded tbcir power of direction, for thry after- 
■raidi IhoJtybt picpar ta chock aod reitraia it. — So much u to 
4be origin of ifae •oJunteer lystem. But bow did miniateri pro- 
4ie*d tacarrythat sytten iotoexecution? Why, wHixKit going 
a»ch at I«ngth into thia part of tha Biibject, which I do not 
-neaa at preaeot, I wUl merdy remark on the esse of exemp- 
tiofw, wfaid) have been much and very justly objected to. The 
propriety of granting these exemptioBS I never could see>: ce^ 
ttun it if, that they wera never Decenary; for the volunteers, for 
tbe DMUt part, required do incfa thing in the shape ol encon- 
jt^MaBt-tp ofier their wrviees, and many of them were nut at 
aB aware, when they did engage, tbat^any exenqittooi were to 
be graotad; on the contrary, it is notorious that tbey were ia 
■everal-diptrida actually subscribing a certain sum each to pun- 
chase substitutes for any of tbeir body which might be balloted 
ibr the militia. 

Such was the state of the volunteers when the act of parliament 
was passed, with the strong recommendation of nunisters, for 
allowing ex^mptioQi, clogged, honever, with such conditions* 
that the measure was not lo be well understood. In another part 
of this act of mmistera, there wu somethiag still less intelhgible ■ 
with respect to a volunteer's right of resignation, apon which mi- 
sutea bad crinoed the nost con^ilete want of penetration and 
foresight Had they judged wisely, tbey never would have at- 
tempted to dispute this r^fat, for, paradoxical as it may seem, 
nothing tends more to preserve discipline amoag tiiostr corps, tlian 
the undisputed exercise of this rigbt ; aod the reason is this, that 
while a volunteer has the right of leaving a corpt, be cannot 
object to aqy regulation that may be deemed necessary by acorn* 
(Oaodtng officer for the promotion of order and diadpliue in 
such corps, the privals having his choice to submit or wsign, 
Sut as to the act of ministers, the Bitomey-gaoeral, for whose 
judgment and IsanitDg I eotartun the most nnleigned respect. 
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intef^reteii tiie law upoDTeatgnstiOQsin ohe muj, and^he court of 
kiD^s t>abch in aDOther. Ministers, in this contradiction, thought 
proper to circulate the opinion of the former ai thnt to tie acted 
upon by the volunteers, although they bans since avowed that 
they did not agree with that opinion, abd that tbey intmded t4> 
intFoducendeciaratory law upon the subject. - This 1 muttclAst 
among the noit unaccuuutable proceedings of mtnistflrs. 
■ Aa to the volunteer systeA generally, accirrding to its pr^itt 
constitution, it appears to me to have several radical errors, and 
principally na to the mode jn which the volunteers are dikbri- 
bated over the face of the country. When tbey vere feming, 
and particularly when it was dtstermined to limit their numbers, 
regard should have been had to the proportion proper to be 
^assigned to each district. With that view it weuld have been 
right to consider the ditfere nee tet ween the inland and maritime 
counties, which were the more probable points of attabk, and 
which it was the most important to preserve. Our great Daval 
•arsenals, and those places which are most cbntiguoas to duii 
principal manufactories, ought of course to be the first olgecti 
of goveroment in .&ettlilig the relative proportion of volunteers 
'tvhich the several districts should be allowed to furnish— allow- 
ed, { call it. for it was at the disoretioh of government to accept 
. 'the services of many corps which they r^ected, and generally 
-without any reference to the consideration of local defenea 
vrhich I have mentioned. When Uiey thought proper to li- 
'nut the volnnl«erB to six times the number of the militia, and 
-for wh{Lt reason I cannot divine, they put StafibrdBhire and 
Derbyshire quite on a par with the maritime countiea. No 
diattncUon was made in favourttf those diatricts which Ite moet 
convenient to the eoemy's t^aat, and which are most likely 
to be the first points of attack. Can any man say that there' 
was any thing like policy in snch an arra^geinent, or that iii- 
deed there is to be found in any part of the structure or exe> 
tntkiri of the volunteer syUem, so far as ministerB are god* 
eeroed, that which can deserve the character of discretion, or 
the approval of a itatesmao i There was, in fact, no part of 
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tbe conduct pursued bjr government toward* the volDDte«n, 
which did not form »ome ground for complaint, which did not 
oSor tome evidence of waverii^ and incoosisteocy. 

Tbe faouae haa wilnewed tbe part tbe; took at tbe cIom of the 
lost seuion, when an honourable geotleroan* on tbe other aide 
undertook to panegyriie the zeal and gallantry of the volunteers. 
When that honourable gentlemui, two days before the sesaiou 
closed, thought proper, and, in tbe opinion of many intelli- 
geat respect^le members, very prematurely, to, move a vote 
of tbauk( to tbe volunteers, be stated that such vote was not 
only a just acknowledgment for tbe patriotism, which they 
who were tben embodied bad manifested, but that it would ope- 
rate to encourage further voluntary offers of service. Ministers 
applauded warmly tbe motion of the honourable gentleman; 
but how did they afterwards act i The honour^le geutlemon 
moved at tbe same time, that there should be laid before tbe 
house, at its meeting after the recess, a list of such new corps 
as should volunteer ; but there was aaolher list whicb tbe ho> 

' no arable gentleman neglected to move for, namely, of all tbe 
corps which should be reduced or rejected in tbe same interval. 
Had the honourable gentleman done so, he would have seen- 
what use had been m^de of his motion ; for tbe first step taksu by 
ministers almost immediately after its adoption was, lo susp«id 
tbe progress of that voluntary zeal which the honourable gentle- 
man, in common with every man wbo valued ahe charactsr and 

^ safety of tbe country,to much admired. Ministers.detennioad 
at once that the volunteers should uot be increased any hrtfacTi 
but that, on tbe contrary, tbeir numbers should be dimiuisbed. 
The notice of this defermioatioo was speedily circulated among 
the volunteers, accompanied by tbe honourable gentleman's 
vote of thanks. Thus tbe volunteers were gompltmcDted for 
that, which gover^ent at the same time told them they did 
not wish for, tbey would not accept. There is<, a word in French, 
rtmerdtr, which literally implies retumiug thanks jw proffered 
servicest wbicb it is npt intended to accept ; and tiita word hft 
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floM analog]' to the conduct of ministeis in the communication 
of the mation of thankt, which they tgfted in, in company with 
the strange resolution which I have already mentioned. 

In re^d to the enrohneDt of volunteer corps, as far aa snch 
eorolnieot is connected with the provisions of the defence act> 
I must again repeat the complaint I have often made, of the 
total omission of government, to execute the powers vested in it 
^b; that act; and any difficulties that have arisen in the pro. 
gress of the ballot, 1 do conceive to be attributable to the Don- 
eiuitise of the power I have referred to. As to the refusal of 
julequate pecuniary and military aid to the volunteers, J mnst 
<d>Berve, that it is amongst the most culpable and inconsistent 
part of the conduct of ministers. Without going minutely into 
the consequences of sncfa conduct, which it would be more con* 
veoient to detail in the proposed committee, I have only at present 
to remark, that whatever difference of opinion may exist between 
my honourable friend* on the lower bench and me, with respect 
to the volunteers, and the practicability of rendering them perfect 
id mili(«i7 discipline, there can be no difference between us as to 
this point, that they ought (o be furnished with the best instmctioD 
that is attainable, and both he and I have a right to complain of 
Duniiters in not following up their own principle, by giving the 
necessary aid to promottf the improvement of the volanteers. Kfy 
bonourahle friend has always maintained, that the volunteers 
cannot be.rendered equal to, or fit to act with regular troops; bnt 
ministers have uniformly resisted this. opinion. Why then have 
they not provided adequately for the execution of their own 
ideas ) No ; they have only allowed pay for twenty days in a 
" year, although, in the opinion of all militaiy men, no new-raised 
regiment of the regular army, with all the advantages of subordi- 
nation, martial law, &c. could be disciplined fit for service in less 
than six weeks or two tnontbs. Will any man say, that so short 
a period should be deemed suffitient for the discipline of the vo- 
lunteers! But I- shall be told, probably, that it was expected 
tli« volunteers would, independently of tbe twent}' days, attend 
* • Mr. Windham". 
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to drill on every Soodajr, If they vera, itill aboold I maiataio 
Ibat, SundajB included, the time wat not aafficieDt to intlniGt 
them, and should not be relied on in (be exiating cirraouttaon 
of the country, when we are daily laenaced with invasion— that 
invasioB which ministers b>VB been perpetnally telling ns'itu 
daily to be expccttd since the middle of last summer. Xdlwith* 
st&oding this apprehension, such hu been thebehaTJonr of dn- 
nisters, that 1 much fear, if the enemy should not attack us until 
even the middle of next summer, he would find the volunteeiri 
very imperfectly disciplined. 

I cannot help expressing my surprise that minisierv coidd ban 
evar seriously calculated upon the probability that the labouring 
classes, of whom so many of the volunteer* conust, would be so 
prompt to devote the only day they kave for recreation andre* 
|MMe to the study of military discipline. It certainly did not be. 
tray any policy or consideration so to calculate; but evm sop. 
posing ibey were tO to assemble, and also to attend the twenty 
days, how were they to atlun the instruction demred Iroin th« 
present mode, and from tbat nbicb has prevuled unifbrmly i I 
Suggested to ministers a plan of instniction, which I was told 
' Miould be considered ; but as they have never yet acted opod it, 
nor appear at all to consider it, their promise of consideration 
upon Ibii, as ^ell as npoii other points, reminds me of a practice 
in the legislative assembly of a' neighbouring uation (tbe United 
' States of HalUnd), in which, when it was determined to get rid 
of a question, the resolution was ad referendum, which meant to 
take no more notice of it. The nature of the project I thought H 
my duty to recommend to ministers, related particularly to tbU 
which I have ofteo mentioned in this house. Forthe advance* 
ment of tbe discipline of the volunteers, I urged tbe necessity of 
appointing adjutants to a certain number of men. Hiis has been 
in part acceded to, but in what manner t An adjutant is ap- 
pointed to such corps only as amount to 400 men, and to tbcm 
only in esse they exercise eighty days in the year, although the 
men are allowed pay but for twenty daya. Where, I imxAd put 
it to tbe tommon sense of any man, can be found a stronger in* 
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stoooe of weakitcBB and inconnstency, than this order funuibes ? 
No provitioD is mode for the pay of the adjaUnt, uoiau t\» 
corps exercise ei^ty days, for one-fourth of which only the mea 
«re made any aUowance. Is not this alone enough te expose ths 
luiod of min'isteis— to shew their disarqnaintanoe with the me&ni 
of executing their own purpoaesf Indeed, I am perfectly coii'> 
vinced of their want of vigour ; every circumattince serves to 
Bhew it ; and I have therefore the str»ngcst convictiim upcm my 
■nind, that tbey are incapable of acting spoq any thing like 
system, <>( adopting or executing any well digested or energetic 
plan for the defence of the country, I do not of course place 
ftoy hope oi> their exertions, and therefore concur in Uie pro- 
priety of die proposed committee, where every question con- 
nacted with our security maybe fiiily investigated,. 

One ^as6n, I recollect, for so tardily adopting the plan for 
the appointinent of adjutuits, was the difficulty of procuring 
officers from the line to fill those stations. I recommeDded that 
•efjetnt-majors should he.chosen; but to this I was told, that 
. seTJeaat-majors could not be persuaded to give up their sitoa* 
tions for such adjaiancies, uaUas they were allowed half.pay. 
I saw no good reason for declining to make this allowance.) and 
I therefore advised it in December last. I fras promised that 
tiie subject would tie taken into consideration. I afterwords 
applied, in March, to know' the result of the consideration, but 
I was told that no decision was made ; and I understand it it 
nndedded still, while the discipliqe of the volunteers does and 
has for months tiack so imperatively called for an immediate de- 
dsion respecting it, although this was one of the defects in tbe 
volnnteer system, which government promised to cure. 

When, before last Christmas, an application was made to mi- 
nUters with regard lo the fonfiision which prevailed among the 
voluDteen, the gentlemen who applied were desired to wait 
until after the Christmas recess, whea a digested pltui would be 
brought forward by mioisten, which shoiild remove and pre- 
vent >be recurrence of the evlb complained of, and communicate 
to tbe volunteer system all the perfection of which it was sus- 
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ceptiUe. This digerted plwi has been laid before the honse, 
mnd at leogth made its waj, after various alterations, .through 
it. Those alteratioos were added in the houw of lords ; and 
now that it is returned to us, there is scarcely one feaf ure re- 
tDaiaing of the ori^nat measare, of the well-digeited pUit) of 
miDisters. The auggeitions made to them by others they re- 
luctantly adopted, and the object oftbow luggcstioas 4bey in 
some instBDces have almost defeated, as in tbe -case of inviting 
the volunteers to permaoeut duty, and applying tbe guinea pro* 
posed to be given them as bounty, which is to be distributed 
in such a way as to hold out no iDducement to the men, or 
benefit to their families. 

_' Ministers have beenequallyiqjudiciooa in every otti»- project 
of defence, from tbe army of reseiVe, to tbe enrolmeot of classe* 
under the general defeuce act ;-^an act which I had tbe honour 
of a large sliare in suggesting, and I lament much that ministers 
did not adopt it at « more early period ; but the fact is, that so 
far froni ministers having spontaneously t^en any vigorous pro- 
ceeding for'the defence of the country^ince tbe GommeDCeraeot 
of tbe war, I state broadly, that no part of the measures for 
the increase of our military establish inent has oiiginated with 
them. If tbe right honourable gentleman means to deny n^ 
Assertion, I shall appeal to tbe recollection oflhe house, whether 
in June last, when the army estimates were onder discuEuon, I 
did not,ask the right honourable secretary at war*, aAer be had 
Suisbed bis statement — I did not ask if what he bad mentioned 
comprehended all tbe provision that mioistera meant to make 
for the defence of the country i To this I was answered in the 
affirmative, and J accordingly gave notice of my. inteattou to 
submit a measure Jbuuded on the some principle with that of 
tbe army of reserve. Any benefit that may have resulted fron 
■that measure i» not, 1 assert, attributable to ministers, who 
' were quite at a loss what course to take— wbo knew not, in 
&cl, what measures were applicable to the dangers of the 
country. 

• Mr. Br«pgc. 
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I wiil not dwell oa the executioD of the army of r&erve ttct, 
B9 I shall go into that subject very fully on Wedneadav next, 
and if I sbouk) not then have th9 good fornine of pehuadiog the 
boaie to accede to the proposition which X would wish to have 
iografted on the army of reserve biH^'iD.ftnter to jHOvide a con. 
staot and regular supply of recruits for our regular army, I shall 
feel an advantage in the existence of such a committee ^as the 
- motion before the house proposes to establish, as I may thus 
have an opportuaity of again pressing the project upon the con. 
.uderatiop of the house; — a project which, iflamabk to de- 
monstrate its practicability for great objects in view, I am surs 
that every man will jieel to be desirable, and all wilt be ready to 
give it their concurreDce. If I can shew that even a small in* 
crease-can be derived from tliis project to our regluar army, it is 
impossible to doubt that any member will refuse it his support. 
The mode proposed by ministers to raise any addition to the re- 
gular army, to supply the suspension of the army of reserve, I 
confess I cannot utiderstand. Tbey have not slated any induce- 
ment to men to enlist beyond eight gataeos bounty, and how 
they can procure them for isuch a sum, while thirty guiueas and 
more are given for militia substitutes, it is difficult to imagine, 
unless the intention be that which no one has yet avowed, 
because all have been unanimous in condeoiniDg -the practice, 
vis. that of raising men for raulb 

It may be said that this practice has prevailed when I was in 
power : but then the experience of that practice afforded acom- 
[Jete warning against it. I am quite ready to declare, that I am 
sorry for the share I had in that measure, and experience con- 
vinces me, that it ought never again to be resorted to. Other 
gentlemen have appeared, and professed to be equally adverse 
to that measure, and their minds must be of a strange character 
if what ihey have observed is not sufficient to dissuade them 
from it, Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, that if 
they persist in the old and scandalous practice of crimping, sll - 
its attendant frauds aod impositions will not return ; and it is 
eqyially absurd to fancy that only eight guineas bounty will be 
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given. Why not let the arm; of reserve go on along witb this 
new plan, wbatover it may be ? If officen are to ran a race 
U^tber for nmk, aa I understand tbey are, (for althougb tbe in- 
tention is not avowed in this house by miaisters, api^catioos 
are known to be mdfl«1o an4 by Beveral oRicert,) wty take away 
Ibe competition of tbe army of reserve i I cannot conceive any 
thing more irrational. Wbcn a new mode of raiting recruits 
for tbe n^uW army is proposed, it natorally tnngi to my mind 
an opiuon which is much disputed, and upon which, becattie 
h is so dilated by some great military authorities, I cannot pre- 
wme to pronoum^ a decided sentinsent, I omm the propriety 
of raising men for limited service ; although I cattainly shottld 
think it tbe more eligible poficy, and best caleulaled U> render 
tbe army respectable and efficient. However, militaiy object 
tkms 'as to the diOkuIty, if such ■ system existed, of snpplying 
our fficeiga statious, must' be overcome before the system be 
attempted. 

As to the plan for bringing the Irish militia over here, I do 
not ai^rove of it under existing circumstances. Na argument 
can be drawn in favour of Boch a plan at present, from a pre- 
cedent which occurred in quite a di&rent situation of things. 
VTith respect to the interchange of the militias of tlie two 
cotmtries, thf re are many physical objections to it that would 
render it a measure very disagreeable to tlie officers connected 
witb botii militias; and here I must notice a rumour which has 
gone abroad, that applications have been lately made to tbo 
privates of the West Kent militia without the knowledge of their 
officers, to volunteer their services for Ireland : this practice 
desenes to be strongly reprobated. What, to try to prevail 
OB men to quit their own coast, within half a day's sail of the 
eoegiy, to proceed to the diatnoce of Ireland ! 

The honourable mover of tbe proposition under debate ha* 
alluded, in tbe course of his speech, to the power which, in my 
opinion, belongs to the crown, to call out the population of tbe 
country Id the event of an invasion as expressed in the preambls 
to tbe general defenct: itct. I perceive, that the honourable gen* 
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tleman's untimeiit differs from mine. I do not m^aa to discuss 
this sutgect at present; but I ntuel observe, that notbing appear* 
clearer to me than tbis proposition, — that the state has a riglit to 
call on the people to defeod it, and that in ibe crown, being the 
depositary of the power of the slate, is vested the right of so 
cylliog out tbe people upon,ogrtat emei^ency. Tliis tight I 
think I could shew, from a series of precedents, to he recognized 
by tbe constitution and custom of thiscoootry; thjt ii isaright 
inherent in' the crown to exercise this power, according to the 
necessity of such case as may arise, and to be limited by that 
necessity. The crown, it must be admitted, possesscB tbe power 
of putting any district of the kingdom under martiul law, in case 
of invasion;' subject, however, to that responsibility to which 
ministers would be liable for tbe abuse of any such power. 

Upon the respective interchange of the services of the two 
militias of England and Ireland,! think, considering the peculiar 
principles on which they are officered, it would put the landed 
gentlemen of both countries to great and unexpected inconveni- 
ence; and therefore would operate injuriously on that constitu- 
tional establishment. If, however, this interchange of siervicx 
ii right at all, it must be on ^oer&l principles, or on account of 
particular and pressing urgency, that supersedes all regular estab- 
lishment, such as arose from the situation of Ireland, wheu, du- 
ring the former administration, the English militia volunteered 
tiieir services to that country. If the present ministers do not 
advance any general principle to justily the measure, (and cer^ 
tainly no idea of urgency presents itself on either side of the water ; 
that there is no necessity, is obvious, from tbe veiy arguments of 
ministers, for they say, " do not be afraid to vote with us on this 
subject, as it is not ottr intention to carry it into execution by a 
partial and discretionary measure,") it must of course be unjusti- 
fiable and wrong. On general principles they have not attempted 
to defend it. This lest meosureof his Majesty's ministers shews 
clearly that the regular army is not yet adequate to the necessity 
of the sta&, and implies that means should be talfen to increase 
it. The method of so doing may be subject to some rariety of 
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opinion^ perhitps I may Dot see'it exactly in the ssme light as 
tbe b<5nour&ble gentlemBu *, yet I do nDt perceive any luaterial 
practical diflerence between iig. The generU principle and out- 
line of our national defence appears to me good, regarding as it 
does ttie regulars, army of reaerve, militia, and volunteen. 
-Were they less defensible in principle than they are, 1 should 
consider them aa existing establishments, in the present momeat, 
Itoore agreeable to confirm and improve, than abolish and tubr. 
stitute by new. 

Thui I d^are my opinion on this subject, without at this Ume 
entering into.a more particular defence of it. With respect to the 
power of the crown to call on every subject under its dominion, 
in case of absolute need, tbis, I take, under some form or other, 
to be incident ta the very establishment ef civil society, and, in 
ftct, wlienever occasion required, has been exercised. The prin- 
ciple is, however, limited by its necessity, which scarcely can 
arise bnl when the state of things would authorise the crown of 
itself to proclaim martial law, and if the constitutioa should sur- 
vive that urgent state of things, the counsellors of his Majesty 
would, doubtless, be as amenable to cnnstitutiunal responsibility 
for that, as any other act of thetr administration. As such is the 
undoubted right and prerogative of the crown, I should thinhf 
with a view to possible emergencies, that legislative provbion 
should, in the present juncture, a little anticipate the justifiable 
. necessity to which I have referred, at least so far as to put eveiy 
roan in the maritime counties, likely to be the seat of the enemy's 
attempt, under the immediate power of the crown, iu cose of 
actual or imminent danger of invasion. In those counties most 
likely to be the seat of war, such as Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
Suffolk,' Devonshire, Cornwall, and the vicinity of Newcastle, I 
also think a greater proportion of volunteers sboufd be' allowed 
than in others, at least so far as the convenience and voluntary 
offers of individuals will allow. Bui I shall not stop here. I 
must say, that our naval means are insulficient for our defence ; 
and that Uitre is a great deficieucy of llie means forJieeping up 
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our navy. lato these pointi I tball enter miniitely, opoa Bome 
future occa^OQ. At present I shall ooly say, io vindication of 
mytelf froni all the obloquy thrown upon me by officers, brought 
firom distant Gtations tu support the present syslem, that, as to 
the specific force nhicb I recommended, I did not recommend 
barges, and lighters, and such sort of tnuh as they reproacbed 
ue with advising. I recooimeuded good stout gun.brigs, and I 
have had the pleasure of seeing great activity of late to iucreate 
that very species of force. 

Another objection bas been made to my system. I recommend- 
ed forti&ations, and 1 have on this account been reproacb«d vith 
an attempt to lessen the spirit of the country, and to invglve S 
great and nnnecessary expense. What I recommended was, not 
a general system of fortification, but that, where there were great 
districts possessing great local bulwarks, there a judicious mixture 
of art and nature, which, at a small expense in money, might 
spare many thousands of men, would be the best and wisest 
policy.. ' I know many places in which a few thousand pounds 
expended, would ^Ve more security than as mauy thousand mea 
coiild afrord. This is obvious to all military men, sod the system 
is beginning to be acted upon ; but at the same time it must be 
admitted, that it was as obvious last summer as it is now. I do 
not wish, by these observations, to interfere with the departm^t 
to which this system may seem to belong. I believe, however, 
that it does not rest with the department of the commander-in- 
chief, or any other, but with the cabinet, I have discharged my 
duty by delivering this my sincere and undisguised opinion. I 
hope it is not hastily or inconsiderately entertained ; but sure I 
am that I should consider it treason to the best interests of my 
country, if, such as it is, I did not openly der.lare jt. 

Tbe motioD vaa negatiTcd ; 
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Mk. Secrttari^ Tarke hariag moved the order of the day Tor (he Ilouse 
tb go into it Committee on ibe ftill Ibr the Suiiwiisifln of the Ant/j of R»- 

ISlr, Pitt ro^e, uid addressed the House si follow^ : 

In rising) Sir, to oppose the motion for yoorlravilig tfaeclnil', 
it n not my vAsh to occupy the attebtion of tbe bouse lunger than 
tlpp^^to tile tlMoIA^ly necessary; and tlier«fore I bdvetio de* 
tnrfe to ei^&rge on.tapici odnnee ted with the general sdbi«ct,-vhich 
. tiaVe, in tfae cotiree of IbVe cJebatea, undergone the nioit dmpltdiB* 
cnssioDt Befbre I proceed to tbe deteriptltm of Ae fpiea of wbidi 
1 have givm liotice to tlic house on a fonAer day, it ie my vrisfa tb 
■ay a few word* on the nfttofe «nd ^omplexioa of tbe bill WfaiCh 
itis the bbject of therigbt boDouraUegetillemMi'iaiatiaa to farh^ 
trnd^r biir consideration in a committee. At fetr lus I dm Me t* 
tiDderBtanditttbe only effect of its adoption matti be to^iinquiah 
Idlthancb of the bebefitof tbat augmentation of 'uul- disposable 
force, which, in the unanimous opinion of all persons io this 
tlOiise.ob^ht to be tb<. principal object of attenttofi with his Ma- 
jesty's government. Ft would be to relinquisb all chance of the 
condhnebce of future benefiti adsing from a measure which, 
though fn many points of view impeded and retarded, hn lud 
the effect of procuring, wit bin tbe space of tWelvte months, a toto* 
Cunsider^le augmentation of our regular force, thtin coaM paf^ 
haps have been obtained in any otber Way, at tl)e tifae dad under 
the circumstances in which tfie ih^aUre was carried into 'acti- 
vity. It appears to me tbat ali the«e chances of I^CnCfit are giten 
up, without substituting in their room any system by which die 
great object of tbe augmentation of the regular army is to be 
9btained. 

If I understood tbe statement of tbe right honourable secretary 
qf state below me, there were three measures, by tbe adoption of' 
which his Majesty's ministers flattered tfaemselves thai they would 
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be «fale to MTgmont (he'regular ditpoHble iorc« of tbe eowMrf. 
Tbe liret of thcM inetsures «u, the »CGsptaiice of tbe volofttaiy 
uSen of a certain proporiion of ttae Irish vllitiB to extand ti»it 
sdrvicei to tfais couatry. The lecond meuure iiwl in view the 
wignentatkRi of tbe militia of IraiaKd. Tbe lost of tbe aruon% 
directed to th« gmt object in view, was the fonnatloti of a nam- 
bet of new rcgiaM»ts, to be raieed iodepcnduit of tfaat oonpeli- 
-tion wbicb is at this inoateiit admitted to be uost fatal to tb« 
speet^ recroiling of the regular -arny. On tbete ditiiraot mea- 
-aores proposed for the augmetitatian of our disposable force, it is 
Aot aaw my iatention to enlarge; but I auiet be pccinMted t« 
observe, that in none of tfaem doee there leem to be any thiog 
which is U-all cakutated to be effectual in producing tht com- 
{iletioD of thisobjest wbicb, witbotttexcepUoa, is admitted to be 
of the last camequenee in tlte preaent circumBtancei of the 
emirire^ It is true that a ccrtuo proportion of -the Iriah militia 
liave volunteered their services to this country. In this oBer k 
^ doubtful wbetber there is less of polii^ than. of nadoodl ad- 
vantage. Before tbe bouse can admit thepojicyof rpceiviog 
such cSen, it becomes necessary to look a litdeto tbe degree in 
which tbe interchange of tbe services of tbe mihtia of both coun- 
tries is to be conducted, and I may add, wbetber, in extraordi- 
nary circumstauces, this interrbaoge ought to be encour^ed,- It 
cannot, In reason, be denied, that such an interchange must de- 
pend on circumstances of special emergency ; and what I mttin- 
tain is, that the accepbmce of tbe voluntary offers of tiie militia 
of Ireland, M tbil time, is not only productive of all the evib 
arising from an undefined interchange of services, bot can be at- 
tended with none of tbe advantages arisiDg from such a measure, 
'originating from well- considered views of national interest. On 
~the subject of the augmentation of tbe militia of Irebnd, say 
opinions are not by any means different. It will not be disputed 
by his Majesty's ministers, thai Ibe offers of extended service* 
by a certain proportion of the militia of Ireland, depends for ac- 
ceptance, in a great mesaare, on'thia subsequent measure. It is 
allowed on tA\ bands, that Ireland cannot lose such a proportion 
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of tbe means ot iU tlefence, without receiving somethiog like «a 
adequate return. , We must understand, tbat tbe augmenution 
propoMd is meant to form the return tO'Wbich I have referred. ' 
But will BDj gentleman in tbis bouse for a. moment affirm, that a 
mere resolution for the augmentation of tbe Irish miliUo, will at 
all compensate for tbe loss of a considerable proportion of troops, 
allowed on all bands to ]fB adequate to the defence of Ireland, 
cambined with tbe regular military force? la fact, Sir, if mi- 
nisters act contiateully, tbe offers of tbe Insb militia cannot be 
accepted, unless lome rgtnrp be made to Ireland. By tliesjrs- 
temj of augmenting the militia, this return cannot be Expected 
for accmsiderable period, and therefore tbe one measure is not 
only inconeisteut with tbe other, but utterly inefficient fw ai^ 
object ofobtainittg agreaterdispoeableforce. . 

No man will go.beyoiid me in maintaining that tbe militia are 
a constitutwn&l, a respectable, and a most useful force, when 
kept within proper limits, and applied to the specific object of 
their formation. It must, however, be with every man a qoew 
tion of peculiar jealousy, to find tbe militia come in competition 
with the regular army under any circu instances r but more pecu- 
liarly under tbe circumstauces in which tbe proposed measures 
of D)initlerE necessarily placed Uiat competition. Tbey admit that 
there is a necessity for the augmentation of the disposable force 
of tbe country. They lis^on Ireland as that part of tbe empire 
where that disposable force is to be m9re readily procured ; and 
at tbe time they are holding (bis language, they are determined 
tbat the militia of Ireland shall be, to k considerable degree, ia- 
creaied. It must, Sir, appear siogalar, that when the deficiency 
of tbe ^bta of tbe army of reserve to be furnished ^y Ireland is 
materially deficient, it should be proposed to augment tbe mili> 
tia ;— a species of force confessedly limited to services less ap- 
plicable to our present circumstances. If new levies are to be 
made, why are these deficiencies in the army of reserve, or whj^ 
are not tbe new levies to have tbe precedency i The m isdi ief 
of competition is allowed. Tbe professed object of ministers is 
to have a disposable force ; yet, with these admissions, tbe nuliti* 
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of Ireland, allowed oh all baadi to be limited in tbeir terms 
of service, are to coaiiteract tbe newregiilar levies, for which, on 
a former occasion, so much merit was claimed. It ii admitted 
tbati by the measure of the armj of reserve, we bave obtuned a 
very cousiderable augmentalioa of our dispoiable force. In 
Ireland it is proposed that the militia shall be angmeDted. On 
what principle, then, is it that the opera^ou of the reserve bill 
is Dot suspended in that countrj' i [Here Mr. Yorke signUied 
that a bill was brought in for suspepdiog the act in Ireland.]— If 
the law is to be preserved is force, on what principle is it, that 
though there are now deAciencies in tbe army of reserve for Ire- 
land, to the amount of 6 or 7000 men, the augmentation of tbe 
militia h to be preferred to this force i Will it be pretended that 
the augmentation of the militia will so materially contribute to 
tbe object in view, as the augmentation of the army of reserve, 
irom wbich constant supiilies for tbe regular disposable force of 
tbe country may be fairly ahd reasonably expected > It is really 
not easy to ascertain on what ground a forcci though not gene* 
rally disposable in tbe first instance, yet not indisposed to general 
service, should be lost sight of, while a species of force which, -by 
their constitution, is contined to limited service, should be pre- 
ferred. Must tbe system which ministers have bo much favoured, 
as calculated to add to the disposable force of tbe country, be al- 
together abandoned, because it may not have accomplished all 
that was expected from it in their sanguine expectations? I really 
cannot consider it in any other view than as a measure' inimical 
to that'whicb ministers hold out to our observation. On the one 
hand, if the militia of Ireland is augmented, the levies for the 
regular army must, in a great measure, be suspended. On tbe 
other hand, if the levies for the regular force are to be carried ' 
forward, the proposition for augmenting the frish militia is alto- 
gether preposterous. The language of ministers is, that they want 
to have men at a reduced bounty. But bow is it that they carry 
&eir object into practice ) They do not pretend to deny, that 
their first object isto have men for duposable purposes; and this 
liny hold forth as tbe object which ought to have the precedence 
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ofevery otlcrcoDBideratisD. It b rather curious, hinwewr, to 
look at the mode in which they reduce the plan to practice. They 
with recruit! for the regulaxa in IrelaQd, tad they are deBtraug of 
having sn BUgmentatioD of the militia in the same country. It 
is in vain, Sir, tg deny, that the competition in tbeee cases is al. 
together unequal, and that, where it is proposed to raise 10,000 
additioual militia in Ireland, the plan of riusing a number of uew 
xe^menta is qnite impracticable and impolitic. 
. On every general principle, then, I do most heartily contend, 
that the Buspension of the army of reserve act is not at all called 
for OD principles of necessity, of policy, or of utility. In etating 
this, I wish it to be iiurty uoderatood, that my opinion is (bundml 
on general principles. A great deid of argument will not be no 
cessary to shew that those who moat zealously objected to the 
army of reserve, ought not to agree to the motion now before the 
house. If they objected to the act, in cooBequence of the high 
bounties whieh it encouraged ; if tbey thtrik that the principle of 
the ballot, which it promoted, did not proceed on constitutiouat 
principles ; if tbey are convinced that it did not proceed on con- 
stitutional principles, then, Sir, they surely cannot give their as- 
sent to the motion now sabmitted to our consideration. If the bill 
is BO much liable to censure ; if it is so little in consonance with 
the opinions of these gentlemen, they cannot surely be salisSe^ 
with the suspension of sucb a measure, which, accordiug lo llieir 
own principles, ought to be totally repealed. This is a prD[)osi* 
tioa which caonot be fairly deaied, and therefore it is the less 
seceflsary to enlarge on it, Qut, Sir, if the system of tbe army 
of reserve, as now existing, can be modified ; if a descriptioa of 
persoBB not all likely to enter into tbe regular army, can be 
brought into limited service; if this temporary plan of recruiting 
can be managed, so as to promote thegre^teud in view, without 
increasing either national incooveDience or private mis«y, there 
will not, I am sure, exist a dpubt that s|icb a system ought to 
meet with every degree of support and ebcouragnnenL If such 
a system can be brought forward, it must at least. Sir, be one 
tp which the house could tfot,cons)Eteiitly wit^ (heir duty, refute 
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(t)eir most Benoua coosideratiop. Though, on tli^ present oo 
CtUODi my object in rising w^s to explain the outlines of such a 
plun, I do not so much tl4tter myself as to suppose that it nlU 
be perfect; but it is not too mucb presumption to iqi^ine tba( 
it is a plan not altogether unworthy of the coonderatioD of par- 
lii^Qent. 

Before I go on very stiorlly to state to the house the twture of 
the plan, it may not be improper merely to advert to the grouqds 
on whiijh (he suspension of the army of reserve ^t ought to bo 
fODtidfired. The first question that presents itself is, whether thq 
reserve act ought to be suspf oded, or whether it might not be mo- 
dified in sw:h a manner as to render its application more advan- 
^gepuB i The second question is, whether, if the idea of suspend- 
ing the act is entertained, this is not too little; and whether, if 
the idea of suspension is at all entertained, the act ought not to 
be totally abolished i Conceiving these to be the two great pre- 
liminaiy views of the subject, I hope I shall meet with the indul- 
gence of the bouse, while I statb the outlines of a plan, the rtsplf 
pf long a^id carelul examination, the effect of digested and care- 
ful camparisoo oX the wants and circumstances of the country. 
Without goiog iuto any details on the subject, which I shall have 
ample loeans of doing hereafter, it will be sufficient for me at pre* 
S^t to ^ve an outline of the plau I propose. Allow ine thei^ 
fSir, to introduce the subject generally, by observing that, under 
the present circumstances of society, under the present extension 
of coi^merce, under all the new openings offered to labpur in all 
its branches, it is not going toq far to say that the encour^gementi 
to enter on a military life nlust be very materially dimhu^hed. 
liOohing, then, to the difBculties attendant on the reciuitiqg of 
the army: looking to the difficulties of obtaining men for ai^i> 
. nited service, compared with service for a short period, and on 
their oatjve soil, I must be allowed to assume it as a fair supposi- 
tion, that a number of men would be induced to accept of offerf . 
pf limited service, who would uot listen to any idea of miUt^ 
eervice for life. With this view, then, it will not be demed, ^ir, 
tbfU the KTvicei of thtve who are far from willing to eutei inb; 
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the regular army, should be e^pouraged for that limited species 
of service to which they are by no means disinclined. The house 
will hot suppose that 1 am going too (or when i affirm, that -such 
a mode of recruihog for the regular army in a comqiercial coun- 
try, is that most fully Justified by the whole history of human af- 
&ire. Eveiy mao knows that limited service must, in the first iu> 
stance, be preferred to secvice knowing no limitttioo of place or 
time. But while this is allowed; it is not less clear, that if men 
have once entered into the army for a limited period, jnilitaiy 
habits are soon contracted, aod (hose, who, in the fiist instance, 
would never have thought of indefinite military service, enter 
into this enlarged engagpnif nt with the greatest possible alacrity. 
The transition from limited to permanent military service is, 
thereRnre, what every man, in the least acquaiDted in military 
a%irs, can anticipate ^without the smallest difficulty. 

But, Sir, I would not even put the questioD on this ground. 
Even independent of any legislative iuterference, independent of 
tbe acceptance of any oflTersof those, who, originally engaging for 
limited 8er\-ice, might afterwards eater into the regular army, the 
hous<;, 1 am sure, will,agree with me in thinking, that there may 
occur periods of patriotic ardour, when all idea of limited service 
will be lost sight oT; that the native courage and hereism of the 
English character will display itself; that Englishmen will look 
I noloiilyaloue to the safety, but to thehooour, tu the dignity, and 
to the glory of their country. Under such circumiUnces astbeK, 
U is not presuming too far to suppose, that voluntary Qffen of ei&- 
tension of service will be numerous. If, Sir, we can suppose that 
the national spirit of the people, even unassisted, will produce 
these etfects, how much morn may its influence be expected to be, 
whenit is supported, direrled, and encouraged by judicious regu- 
lations i On these princii>les, theci, 1 object to the acceptance of 
the offers of the Irish militia to extend their service to tbii 
country, because the same object giay be obtained without any ~ 
violation of con$titutiooa! principles. That the extension of tbe 
services of the militia of both countries may- be desirable under 
an emergency of peculiar danger, oo man can reasonably deny. 
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Bat, however tbe zeal and tbc alacrity of those making the offer 
may be commended, the )>olicj of accepting must still be a 
ground of grave deliberation nith tboK who pretend to guide 
their public conduct by any principle of wisdom or of policy. 
Before I be cervices c^ the militia of Ireland can with propriety 
be accepted, we have to atcertaiu whether, by this meoeurr, the 
feneral security of the whole empire is consulted. But, revert, 
ing particularly to the augmentatioD of the Irish mihtia, ae an 
■dditioD to the military force of the empire, I must be permit- 
ted to make a ten observations. The idea of disparaging th» 
•errices or importance of the militia establishment, is certainly 
the farthest from my contemplation. At the same time, Sir, it 
hat been allowed by its most zealous friendS) that, iu many id. 
stances, it has been carried to an extent inconsistent with the 
general circmnitances of the country. With this idea I do most 
cordially agree, and beg leave, at the same time, to add, that in 
my judgment the militia of England ought not to exceed 48,000. 
If tbe number is carried beyond that, then there is a danger that 
the number of ofBcers fit to discipline the different corps will not 
be BufBcient for that purpose. The importance* of regular re- 
spectable officers no man will deny ; and if the augmentation goes 
beyond tbe proportion of officers which can be afforded themi 
unquestionably that augmentatioD is impolitic. My Srst view, 
then, Sir, is, that the militia of England should, as soon as possi- 
ble, he reduced to 48,000. If we are to keep up a considerable 
limited force, all the descriptions, of which it is composed, ought 
to bear some proportion. Tbe militia establishment of the coun* 
try now amounts to*about 72,000, and we ought to have, bad 
40,000 of the army of reserve iu Great Britain. What I would, 
in the first instance, propose, would be, that tbe militia should 
not exceed 48,000, and that from 40,000 the army of reserve 
should be extended to 64,000 men. In this arrangement, I 
should propose that there should be an augmentation to tbe army 
of reserve in England of 24,000, and that 4,000 should be the 
augmentation for Scotland, In submitting this arrangement, the 
bouse will understand, that I do not at all allude to any sudden 
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sBd abrttpt diMmading of d)p nilvtm. hiietiiu^jilwrfromm^ 
viih to interf«K i<Ub thw pregreu in diBcipline. All t)H^ I pra- 
|KMB is, ibnt (k« vac«aci«i in Uu militia, as tbej- auccewively oc* 
CUT. sball uot be filUd «p for Uwt t^ips of tbe pMhlig fprce ; aqd 
VM impqrunt vlTB«t«eie af tbi4 ursugmpent howM be, tbwt con- 
patitiw to ft iDftterial de^ee would b« destroyed- By Uiis nr 
migeni^ntt the nufober of persoos Itabl* to tb« taoty of leaorvf 
would be felitrged ; and it would noi require mnch lubov^ l# 
>hew (bat, by thia eular^menr, « vary material adyantagp touM 
be gained. I may merely call the alteiiUoa of .tbe boDff to tbf 
csperieoce of lut yp&r. If, out of 97,000 raided by Mv arP*! 
of reierve act, upwards of 9000, aucordipg lo iJh rptucRf on thf 
table, h8.v9t within conBtder&bly Issa tban twelve nioDdia,, volun- 
teered into ibe regular anny, I an) surely not prHsnmiog too 
nwcb in supposing, tbM a siuiUr cause would be accompanied 
wilb t. sioiiUr result. 

(n pTQpoA)<ig to the house tlie pcnnniieut establisboien^.of ibe 
fi^y pf re serve, iliougb certainly on a very modified system, I afn 
Kns&le that ol;iject ions may be reiidily slarledagain^tb^QTopp- 
' iition. Bnt, Sir, let it be reniembei'^d, tbatthe limes in wbicb 
ve liKC Are not ordinary tintes. When we are called to encuuntei 
entfaPtdinary and uuprecedujiied dangers, we muqt lay our ac- 
count io tubmittiog to extruordiuKry and unpi'cce^eoted difficulr 
ties. If Vt ere called ou to undergo gre|»t sacrifices, «« must 
bear io mind the iuteKStiug pbjecis whitji J.bese flaqriftce? may 
enable us to defend and to ECcurc. I need not remind tbe house 
that we arecoine toa new serein tbe^istory of nftiai)#; tbatw^ 
are edited to struggle for tbe destiny, not of this country alope^ 
but of tbe civiliied wodd. We must retpember that jt is imt ka 
ourselves alone that w^ .s^b>n>t to unaxampled privations. We 
baye for ourselves the great duty of aelf-preseryation toperfotHi; 
but the duty .of the people of England son is of a obbler and 
biglier order. We are in the first place to provide for our secu- 
rity against an enemy whose malignity (o tbis country knows no 
bounds : but this is not 10 close tbe views or tbe efforts of Aor . 
exertion in so sacred u cause. Amid tbe wreck and tbe miwy 
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of Dalioos,itisourjuitexultatioD,that we have coutinued tupe- 
rior to alt that ambitioD or that despotism could effect, and our UiU 
higher exultatiba ought to be, that we provide not only for our 
own safety, but bold out a prospect to nations now bending under 
the iron yoke of tyranny, what the exertions of a free people can 
effect; and that at least in this corner of the world, the name of 
liberty is stiU revered, cherished, and sanctified. Viewing thus 
tbe pressure to which the measure 1 propose niay give n»e,I con- 
tend these are fair consideratioos. The object of attentioo theo 
will be, that what is unnecessary shall be removed, that what ia 
Ol4>ressive shall be mitigated. On these piinciplea my whole plan 
[ffoceeds. Mitigated, however, as it may be, still tbe pressure 
auBt be severe. But let it be remembered, that tbe object is not 
only to repel from our shores a danger that threatens our exis- 
tence as an independent nation, but to restore to Europe the 
chance of regaining all that is most dignified in the coiiditiou 
and ipthe relations of civilized nations. To any question of 
pressure, I conceive that is a most satisfactory answer with every 
reflecting mind. 

But having said so moch on the subject of the pressure atten> 
dant on tbe plan 1 mean to propose, I shall now mention generally 
tbe number which appears to me to be necessary to complete the 
establishment, as the fouodatioo of a regular, perm a ntnt, military 
estahlisfament. I shall go on the supposition tliat 6o or 70,000 
men should be kept up every year, accordiug to the proporlioo of 
tbe different counties, regulated on the principles of the ballot 
for tbe militia establishment. In the detail of the systeni there 
must of course be agreat deal of mod ideation ; but I would be^ 
leave to s|ale generally, that, in my opinion, the legular army 
would receive an addition of 14 or 15,000 men aanuiUly, by vo- 
luntary offers. In the first instance, you would be sure to pro- 
cure alarge number of men who could not be otherwise obtained, 
and tbe same men would be induced to enter the army on the 
gfitxraH principles of human nature, founded on habit and expe 
rience. The ordinary recruiling of the army would not be im- 
peded or interrupted. AUthe means of a defensive and lui offen- 
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live Bystem would be uniied. By following the systeui, we should 
not ouly be secure at home, but be piDvided with the means of 
Iioldiiig out hopes for the restoration of states now sinking under 
the most odious tyranny. It has often occurred to me, Sir, that 
the indiscriminate mannerin which volunteering from the army 
of reserve has hitherto been allowed, is hifjhly ruinous to the best 
interesls of the army. By the plan which I wish to propose, a cer- 
tain degree of shape and consistency would be given even totbe 
volunteering from the army of reserve into the regular army, 
^hat I would in the. first instance soggest would be, that the 
quota furnished by each parish and county should be attached to 
the corresponding regiment in Great Britain'or Ireland. If this 
plan were once reduced to practice, and judiciously acted on, I 
have no doubt thdt otSe of the greatest obstacles to the recruiting 
would be removed. It is obvious, that by such a plan, all the in- 
fluence of domestic feeling and local connexion would be obtain- 
ed, if those entering into th^ army of reserve were oonnected 
with the particular regiment for which ibey must feel a peculiar 
predilection. But this would net happen alone In the case of 
recruits attached to old battalions. . If supplementary battalions 
were formed, the same effects would result from the same const- 
derations. Similar feelings betftixt both battalions would be 
encouraged, and similar ardour would be created. But, Sir, the 
good elfects of such an arrangement would not be so limited. It 
will not be denied thatthepresentsystemof indiscriminate volun- 
teering from the army of reserve is extremely discouraging to the 
officers employed in drilling the raw recruits. After hehas wasted 
all bis labour in bringing the men to some kind of perfection, I 
put it to the Candour and the good sense of the house, wbether it 
niijst not be painful to the feelings of any man to think that all his 
labour is to passwithout reward, that those whom he has prepared 
to advance into the field, are to follow tbe banners of some other 
leader. It is not,hDwever,.Sir,a3apainful consideration that thb 
indiscriminate system of volunteering is to be reprobated. It is 
evidently calculated to undermine all discipline as. well a> 
attachment to ofEcers. If soldiers are attached to oflUcers, this 
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Gseling eatinot be of long duratioD, becauK the coDDeuoD 
is hardly forjned before it is diaBolved. If, on the other hand, 
toldiers are dissatisfied with their commandere, they know 
that while i ad iscritnioate volunteering b allowed, they have the 
speedy prospect of retiriog from the control of lueu nhom they 
may choose to detest end to calumniate. But, Sir, if the system 
I recoinnieiid were followed, all these evils would be doae aw^. 
Knowtag tbat their connexion with their officers was of a penna- 
neot nature, the men would learn both awe and regard ; and the 
officers, firmly attached to their recruits, would spare no time t« 
render them per&ct in all the duties of a militaiy life. The con- 
geqnences that would result ^om tliis system are obvious. We 
■hould have the men in an intermediate state more efficient for the 
purposes of defence, and we should have them more disposed to 
enter into the regular disposable force of the country. If a 
thousand regular troops were wanted, we should have a thousand 
troops of the reserve perfectly quaTified to supply their place for 
every purpose of internal defence. We might have men for limited 
sorvice, but then they would be uuder officers of uo limited views ; 
IBCD who had seen service in every part of the globe, and who 
knew most perfectly tb qualify men to advance into the field of 
battle, with that coofidence which is the best pledge of success. 
Indeed, in a short time the whole of your defensive force would 
thus become as good and efficient as your regular force ; by that 
means the men will, as it were, become worth dcyible tlieir num^ 
ber, with a view to the defence of the country ; tfaey will be ' 
changed in a short time to ready-^ade soldiers, while, at.the 
■ame time, the plan of regular recruiting may be enlarged and 
made more effectual. It thus unites several advantages in eveiy 
point of view, unless in~ so far as the mode in which it is to ba 
raised may increase a competition. Considering, however, the 
numerous benefits to be derived by the adoption of such a plan, 
perhaps geutlemen may consent to admit of a certmn degree of 
competition, seeing that it will be materially narrowed. It aip^ 
pears clearly to my mind,, that by the plan I have suggested, the 
disadvantageous competition in the recruiting of the regular army 
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will bB BTOi<lcd. As the ballcrt is now PCgulstM, ifrt faHstipotiB 
peraoD, wboM engagemeDts in life, or other circumst&ncei, render 
tt nnGt that tie BhovM wrve, be mutt find & substitute. Mid tio 
Kmit is flsBtgired to tbe sum he must gire to procure one ; be is to. 
Ucri6ce, perhaps, 40^. or SOt. and expose bioiself and bis /amilf 
to numerous privattons, not for tbe beneSt of fhe state, but frxnn 
tbe impolitic plan ftdopted to supply its rxigeocres. Tbe effect 
is obvious: it has occasioned a spectesof sufoscTiptianclub,'wbieh 
CODTerts tbe matter Into a sort of parochial rate, bj irbich the 
important military duty of recruiting it cooinitted to parish of^ 
ficers, instead of being intrusted to officers who sre competent to 
discharge it; and being in 9uch bands, Aey bid against eath 
other without limit or discretion, to the utter ruin t>f the service. 
What I have proposed requires, tbat if the person on whom tlia 
ballot falls will not serre, he shall pay a certain moderate Hjied 
turn; but if he serves, then he shall receive the same amount he 
WDkild otherwise pay. 'Another precaution in (be scheme is, that 
tbe substitute should be found by the parish, and not by tbe indi- 
-vtdnal; and further, tbe person to provided is to be taken from 
the hundred and not from the great market towns, unless under 
the predicament I shall presently explain. Tbe bounty ^ven 
will also, according to these arrangements, be examitied by the. 
m^istrates of the respective counties, who will prevent any de- 
viation) from the limits prescribed by law. It will immediately 
Occur on tbe review of this ^lan, that there will be no possibility 
bf surpassing the bounty, and from the local limitation, that 
Hterv will be no danger of interfering, in places of extensive po> 
puTation, with the recruiting of the regular army. 

Tlie nest consideration to which I request the attention of tbtt 
house is, the supfily of the vacancy, or to provide for those cases 
where tbe hundred can procure no substitute ; which im^>ility may 
accrue from a great variety of causes. In such circumstances, 
the bounty is to be made over to the colonel, who it to pay ibo 
limited sum he so receives for the more limited service he re- 
ijuires ; that is, that tbe recruiting parties be enipl6)-s are to pn> 
core men for tliis particular service ; and regnUting the quaiiluiB 
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ofbouDtifto itbe natore of ^ iJtJty, rio pernioioui compeHfida 
trill &rt<e, as the target- bo&aty rtill dwdyS be giVeti for mliKJflg 
into tbertgolarahny. There must, inaconntry like tHs, whelfe 
tXe bbUKM ti comfort abd enJoytnelA in lift are sb wtil underv 
etood, b6 a great variety of perEons who mil ehlist for a (nuch 
mraller boanty into a temporary Mrvice, bttt who Would not, 
for any emdlument whatever, engage far life in a, military occo- 
^tibtr. Tkus, I cAnbeive, 1 leave Ub<tidtarbed the iaoSt df t&- 
ehiking acm rtni^oyed, asd I add a new mode which I will 
fsteauttte to be ckpabk of doubling tfae supply from the ordinafy 
Murcea. 

Such, Bix, b the nttbife of iht pllin ; tie tendency, I flauer 
n^self, h tb l&spfOve and enlarge the regular army, t^ presentii^ 
novel bitpedlmtb for tbe puf^ib^e, and then to cbnduceedsmtially 
to tt>b meant of internal defence, and external warfare. It bat 
bfleajusUycbmphlned, that the measuret for this pafpose lately 
teaorted to, so ihateri^ly interfere widi each oiber, that they suc- 
teauvely obstruct Whatever ia adopted : it has been my ende». 
TODr to avdild this error, and to combine the several parts of this 
exWnsive lystctn in such a way, thai a mutual co-operatiob May 
be produced, and that what H good and eligible in itself may ba 
rendered better and mote desirable by this connexion. Objec. 
lions have been stued to tht introduction, ak this time, of any 
)gte«t scheme of itnpttif ement in the Service : it is, however, true 
that tlie moment of pablic difficulty is often tbe crisis of pubHc 
improvement ; the sense of danger inspiresmen with a portton 
of zeal and enthusiasm which enables tfaem to surmount the ob> 
stmctions by which tbey are surrounded, and they are capable of 
performing what, under other cirGuii)Btances> tbey could scarcely 
contemplate- What is now recommended seems to me benefi- 
icial, wliether tbe country be exposed to tbe faorrors of war, or i$ 
in the enjoyment of tbe blessings of peace. In the prasent ^i^ 
cuqistances of Europe, riiould bostili ties terminate, the perma. 
neoce of such a situation would depend upon the respectable 
state of your peace eslahMbmtffat, more than on any other cir. . 
cuiQilaac*: this I fell, and I recommended on a recent occasion, 
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the oecnut; of preserring a competent force. By the pteaeat 
proposal, this advantage would be secured ; a body of men, 
with liberty to recruit into the regular army would be provided ; 
md, without any ballot, 10 or ISfiOO recruits would be ready 
to supply the ranks in the troops o( the line, and able to act with 
tbem on the most difficult service, witbout disgntcing their com- 
panions in Ae field of danger. If all or any of these benefits be 
nuavoidebly connected with the measure, the house, I am sure, 
will iw disposed to give it an attentive consideration ; but I am 
far from having exhausted all iU merits. By the plan it aj^ors, 
that the officers attached to those provisional troops would be 
those wbo are most capable of bringing their discipline to per- 
fection, and in consequence they will be much more ready to act 
with the troops of the line, than the supplies from the militia^ 
or from the arm; of reserve. It will not be 'necessary to 
abandon the sound maxims of state policy,, hy which the 
militias of Gre^t Britain and Ireland are confined to their native 
territory, and the disposable force of tbe country may be dis- 
missed to those situations where its gallantry aofl conduut will 
redound mostto the advantage and glory of the country. I have. 
Sir, on all these grounds thought it right to resist your leaving' 
^the chair, to convert this house into a committ^ for tbe cond- 
deration of the propriety of suspending the bill of the army of re- 
serve ; and 1 hope it will not be thought that, on a question of 
this magnitude, I have intruded too much on your indulgences 
Mi. PiU'B motiOD wu rejected ; 



* Thittmall majority in bvMiT of tbe miDister, wiu succeeded by so iia- 
ntediatc cban^ in bii Hajeity's govenunent. Tbe new Bdminirtratioii vM. 
■cotDpoafA ta fbllowi : 

Cabinet Miniiten. 



SPirat Lord of tbe Treantr; and Cbtocd* 
ior of tbe Exeheqoer. 
Duke of Poitland ■-.->-■.. preiidentof tbe Couacil. 



BigbtHOD. William Pitt • 
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Jmt 18, 1801. 

Ml. . Pnr having moved the order of the day fbr the tecond reading of th* 
amendmeliU made in tfie additiODal force bill, aod the amendments being 
bnosht up, read, and iaierted in tlie Mil, he then mored, " that the bill 
with it> anteodmeat) be engrossed ;" — Upon wbieb a detiate eniDed, 

St loan as Mr, Shcridac bad eat down, Mr. Pitt roie : 

Sir— la the observations which I mean to ofier to the house, 
I shall coufiae myself to the latter part of the speech of th« 

Loid EldoQ -.--. ---.- Lord Chancellor. 

Sari of VTeKtmoretand . - . . - Lord Priiy Seal. 

Lord ViECOUDt Melville - - - - First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Earl of Chatham •--..-. Master* General of the Ordnance. 

l»d H.. k»b«,, i S,.r«„j .f Sl.t, li, tt. Ho. Dq«t. 

Lord HaiTOvby _•••---- Do. fbr Foreign ASUr9> 

Bail Camd J ^°' ^°' ^^ I>epartiiient of War and th« 

I Colonies. 
Lord CHtlereaih .......5 1''^'4ei>t of the Board of Contronl foi' 
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honounble gentleman * ; because, extricated from the v&rieljr 
of desultory remarks and estranfious matter which be has pro- 
duced, it is the ouly part that comes at all aear to the real quei- 
tipjj. I m<^ tbfi vip» of the queetioo, as it aBects.tb^ cw- 
stituUOD, ^e cbacacter, and genius of the country. Upon this 
iaty«<tt, a great maDy doctrines have been broauhed, aad many 
theories tare been brought forward to dazzle the imagination. 
The honourable gentleman who Epoke last, has, in the most 
beautiful lv>{lV^» and that cfiptivatlq^ style of elo^iuenaeji^cf- 
liar to hiin^plf) laid it down as the privilege and prerogative qf 
our happy constitution, and ibe characteristic quality of the genius 
and spirit of thenation, that the people can be blended andconsc' 
lidated intoa military mass, more Gt for its protection than aregular 
fltandlngarmy. Now this is the very principle for which everyone of 
ui.hasconteodedith^ very system wlticb we all wish to establish. 
We always admitted the zeal of the country, and applauded its 
noble and patrinlie devotion. In these feelings ye perlcctly 
agree with the honourable gentleman : tvt, jnuch.as w« admins 
tbAt military spirit and entbusiasm, few, I believe, would be in- 
cbned to push it to the extent which the henourabte gentleniaa 
wubes'; for bis argument, ia its full latitude, is neither tQore 
nor less than ihis^ that, in the present slate of Europe, we.are 
not to look up to a standing army. Nov, Sir, without examiin 
lug that position too minutely, f say, whatever may he tbe^uf> 
ficiency of the spirit and courage of the masa of the people for 
their own, protection, it is oar duty, in justice to our countiy, 
td protect the spirit, to spare the courage, and, by the forma- 
tion of a regular force, to save, as much as possible',, the blood 
of those brave volunteers who have come forivard with so much 
alacrity, and shewn themselves so r^ady to risk their lives, in 
our deliioce. Now, io order to attvD tbis end, J do not be* 
lieve it will be supposed that we are to exclude a regular ibree 
from among the necessary means. If not, then the question in 
only to what degree a ^eguIa^ fofce is to be maintained; and 
fidat, faeocQ two other quesbons necessarily iinse : fir^t, vbe- 
* Mr. SLeiidan. 
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ther we have at present a standing aruiy ^f sufficient >trw>glb, 
wntler all tba eircuuiiiianct in whicli we are plact?(J ? and, ■«• 
condly, if we huve not, whether, the prsaent nieaiura ii not th^ 
best moda that can be devised to supply the delitiency i 

As to tba first question, ,it would be idta to argus it. Every 
Ijeatlenian who has spoken this night, as well the honourable 
gentlenido* opj>osite, as the right honourable gentlemaiit no tbt . 
flour, admits the necessity of further exertionsi not merely fur the 
purpose of a general defence,northe extension orouFmiliiarysys> 
tcBi, in ail possible ways which ingenuity might devise mid .con> 
tnve ; but in the very line and course now recommended, aiid 
for the very specific and identical purpose of a regular ar^ 
my. If then the necessity of an increased regular force be ttd^ 
mitted, I winh to knbw bow the objection upon the ground of 
the constitution applies i A great part of the argument in f^ 
Tour of an armed mass was, that it added to the variety af 
our force ; but this is in (he vety spirit of my plan, as it pro- 
poses w place aU the leading and principal members of that 
force upon their proper and res]>ective foundations. Now, »f 
we are to lo<X to the keeping up of these different species of 
force, we must also look to what are to he their proper propor* 
tions. Some say the militia ought to be raised Co exactly that 
Extent which should make it a balance to the regular army. I 
disapprove of this view of the subject : the balance and' the 
warfare to which I look, and by which I estimate, are, as it re- 
lates to the enemy, as it is more or less competent to resist the 
foe, and defend the country from attack, and not in relation to 
■ny equipoise between, the regular and irregular force, or thft 
policy of dividing and subdividing tbem with a view to produce. 
fca equality. Of the militia I will say, that its officers have 
eouducied themselves in a mantier as constitutional towards 
Use cbui»try as its men have proved themselves vigorous and 
brave s:gaiuat the enemy ; but if it be not a force as available as 
the regular army, what are you to do ? Why, you are desired 
to carry it higher than its constitutional limits would admitj 

' •■ ' ♦ Mt. Sbeiidan, ■ f Mr. Addington, 
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Some inKiQuate that I mean to reduce the militia below its con* 
■titutioDal principle ; but the fact b, that tbougb I wish to re» 
duce it, yet still I mean to leave it bigher than even those who 
complaiu of the reduction think, according to tht^ir own argu- 
menla, upon loiistitutional principles, it ought to stand. I only 
mead) tliat the excess shall be taken off, and applied to a more 
available force. 

We are nexttold, that there is something in ihis measure that 
violates the bill of rights, so fur as the same respects a standing 
Army. According to the bill of rights, I have always under- 
stood that to keep ap a standing army in time of peace, wilb> 
out the consent of parliament, is contrary to law. Tliis I con- 
ceive to be the principle of that bill. But how do I violate it 
by proposing to mainlain a standing army in time of war, with 
' th« consent of parliament ;— an army too, amenable to the mu- 
tiny. bill, and uuubjecliouable, I think, in many other respects, 
particularly afier the clause «hich I moved this d.iy, that it was 
not to remain embodied longer than six months after the signing 
of a definitive treaty of peace, and to be subject, while ao em: 
bodied, to martini law? Such being the case, 1 give gentlemeq 
all the benefit of the argunients derived from the bill of ri^tft 
Aud the spirit and practice of our ancestors. 

Now, Sir, in reference to the state of Europe, let us sea 
bow this measure operates upon our future safety. Unless we 
can be perfectly sure, and indeed I know not any degree of 
foresight aud sagauity that should tempt us to suppose that it 
would not be folly and presumption to be sure — unless, I say, 
we can be perfectly sure that at the end of the present war, 
and when that period shall arrive we have no means to calcu- 
late or Ascertain, we shall see Europe and Franco reduced to 
such a state, that we may return to our own system ; ualesa we 
shut our eyes and are wilfully blind to our destruction, we may 
find ourselves obliged for years, to make the country a mora 
niUtary nation than it has ever been before thought necesssiry. 
Now, if this be the case, there are only two ways by which it 
can be eflbcted ; either by laying the foundation of a large lu^- 
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ply in peacp, that may be brought ronrard in a prepared stato 
vpon a sudden emergency, or by creating a large force, which, 
tiiougfa disembodied when its Bervices are not neceasary, may be 
reproduced as occasion sbatl require. Those wbo look back to 
the public feeling at the commencement of the present war, 
cannot surely forget bow de&irable it would have been, had w« 
attained that state at which we have only now arrived, iAtr 
aeveral months of anxiety and protracted danger. With this ex- 
perience will you then have a regular force which is only effi- 
cient while' embodied, or a force which may be produced for 
the necessary occasion without the constitutional objection to a 
Urge regular army f Even the very persons who are jealous of a 
Standingarmy in peace, recommend it in war; and the present mea^ 
sure ia such as may be easily efBcient when necessary, and fad- 
litates the filling up of the regular force. Upon every ground 
of public safely and economy, it is particularly recommended 
to those who would have a large force in war, and a small ooe 
in peace. It is the means of a provisional forces which is at- 
tended with jio expense in peace, and may in time of war be^ 
rapidly brought forward for the emergency. 

A right boDiiurable gentleman' says, it is not wise to diange 
the character, manners, aud habils of the people. The general 
principle is right ; but if it be necessary to have a large force, I - 
ask, what is so little likely to interfere with the habiu and man- 
ners of_the people as the present measure, which esUhlislitts no 
permanent force, aud only requir^es a monih'i exercise in the 
year? To hearhim, one would suppose it would operaH; ^o great- 
ttchange, that the plough was to stop, aud ihecouutry was to b« 
conveited into a nation ol Spartan soldiers : and yet the mensure 
is neither more nor lest than to raise by a milder mode that very 
number of men which the pdrlument ihinks necessary, I mean 
16,000 in England, and 3,000 m Ireland, U-iug the amount of the 
present deliciency; and when that is completed, to raise aunaaliy . 
s force of 12,000. Now, whfctlier this ts likely to produce a 
cbltnge in the genius and habiisnf the nation, I leave to the imder* 
• Mt, Addinston. 
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ttaadi&g of the bomtf.- Ab to- ihe difficulty stated, of prbcuf^g < 
■iifficienlnumbcr of commissioned and noii-commiuioned ofRceTt 
fyt the nambpr of men proposed to be raised, this certainly ap- 
plied with rtliiallbrcetotbeftirraeTpliin.aiid, indeed, isessentkl 
V> any moda of rerruiiing, to any considerable exteDt, the regiilar 
army: and, theTefi:i'e, it amounts to nothing as « parriculaT ob- 
jection to thittnll. ir,asilis generally aHmitied, it is necusBsrytO 
snlarg^ the artny> it is surely right, in the present circumstancet 
of the ct^untry, fo begiu that increase as soon us possible. BTPry- 
expertence under (he army of reserve act sh«!ws, that ihe present 
tnll is lifcely to be successful, and attract men lo enter, when tbeyi 
would have objections to do bo for general service. Being onc« 
•ntercd, tbcy will gradually become acquainted with the military 
life, and will, by a natural operation of causes, without any kind 
ofdaceptioni be the more readily induced to enter into the regu> 
)kr service. Without, however, atieoding in the 6r*t iuMance to 
its efiect in recruiting the regular army, it will imnicdialely have 
one beneficial consrquence, namely, that of setting free a portioR 
of the regulars, nearly corresponding to the numbers raised, nbicb 
are notr locked up in defensive service. The next consequeiica- 
will btr, thatt* by a slight and natural transition, great nuolbert 
will enter into the rpguUrarmy, and conatantly supply its wintiirg 
otimbers. T^t it will be successful to its objects, the exmnple of 
the army of reserve systtm balds out the best- grounded hopti. 
The plan promises to raise men more expeditiously than any other 
mode we ar« acquainted with ; at the same time it is free frOm thA 
evil coDsequence of high bounty incident to the army of reSerVB 
system, which induced many to desert fraoi the reguUts t6 efllist 
in the army of reserve, and then to desert again for the repetition' 
of the bountj^. This great &nd increasing evil, it is manifest, will 
be totally corrected by nitians of the regulations of ibe preKiit 
plan, which dioiinisbes, and renders fixed the bounty both for It-' 
tnited and unlimited service. From the first efiect of a reduction 
a£ bounty, it is natural to expect some check in the numbers re- 
cruited, but this circumstance will soon correct itself; and when' 
tbe recollectioti of tigb tiountiei is worn a^vay, the service nill 
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dtri^ u much, witb tt diminished and fixed bouotyj a»it docs at 
preseat with^ahigfaef and uticertain one. Be thiSj troweifer^asit^ 
may, tbe houM having already come to a tttsolutidfa ligalnst bigb 
'bouhtiei, the etperimeat oisst be tiiade< It is obvious tbef 
lnv« ao other cboloe, baviog once made up their liiiuQd tbrt 
bi£b aad flactuatieg bobnties are tO be diminiriwd ead rendered 
stationary. 

Against tbia diminution of bounty it is to be se^n under this 
plan, wbat may be the ioduceoKnt of limited etnioe and lodfit 
mflumce, the benefit of which, I doabt not, will fully counteraet. 
the evil otherwise to be apprehended frtf m a decrease of botitityv 
This measure being already deterrnmed on by the boiiS^, I musf 
take it for granted that there Ailt be no objectwn to this plan otf 
tbM account, but ratbvr, on the contrary, that it will f borefbnr 
meet with general approbation. It has, however, betA said, titaS 
by striking out the ballot, I had destroyed the only eff^tltial pari 
of my own plan. 1 must, however, ask gentlemen gravely to 
, ooiunder the subject a little farther before they arge objectiont 
qC that nature: whatever the plan w its orifjinllly in my middr 
tte bouse has decidedly expressed its dissent, both to high bo>iMl> 
ties and ballot ; so that however desirable either might b«i ot? 
getWral principles, yet, wich respect to this measure, they arc 
Equally inadmissible; and therefore, though efficiency is' desi-' 
rMe, it is only to be expected in proparlion to the opportanitj^ 
left us to make use of. ■ 

Witb respect to recruiting the army, Itt it be recollected, thiPi 
were on|y four possible modes: Igt, the usual inode of reertntHi|j 
fer bounty by the officers of the regular service ; 2d, recruiting 
by limited bounty, and local iullueoce, as pointed out by this 
plan ; Sd, recruiting by ballot and compulsion, now generally ea» 
ploded as an oppressive system ; and 4th, recruiting by p^sonal 
billot, wiUiout the possibility of substitution, amode yet mcere ob« 
' jecttonable. In times of great emergency, this latter mode msyt 
doubtless b« resorted to, but, in general, it has a rigour not suited 
to the babit» and feelings of the country.' Supposing, as is thf 
case, that the firat.of these modes is not aufficientiy produCliTe^ 
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and a greater force is wanted, we roust of necessity have re- 
course to tbe second, the third and fourth being, as bos been 
•hewn, of a nature not, at least in the first instance, to be re- 
torted to. Id adoptiog tbe second mode it is also evident, that 
the first, that of mere simple recruiting, remainB wholly unmo- 
lested, and has a concurrent operation. Under tbe present plan 
ire have all the benefit of what may be called regular recruiting, 
and add to that, whatever may be ob ained by tbe secondary 
mode. If any other plan equully productive, and as little ob- 
jecliooable, can be suggested, I can have no possible wish but to 
adopt it I Done such, however, has been suggested, and, perhaps, 
U ia not prcBuming too far to cooclude, that none such can be 
ibund. According to the regulatious aa laid down in the provi- 
sions of this bill, the newly adopted system with respect to the 
army of reserve bill, will in no degree interfere with tbe 
bigbtrr bonuticB left to the regalar service. 

Before I sit do<vD, I shall say a few words with respect to the 
expectations which ] have held out to the country. Gentlemen 
bave laid, that they have expected something from me very far 
beyond the present bill. X am not conscious that I ever en- 
couraged the idea, thai I had discovered eome miraculous mode 
■of providing for ihe defenceof tbe country. I say this is the very 
tueasure of which I gave notice, except so far as it is improved by 
the omission of the ballot entirely, and the iroposiug of the pay- 
ment of tbe bounty upon the parish instead of the individual. 
Whether the measure be worthy of my situation 1 do not say, but 
. that it is the identical measure which I held out, and taught tbe 
public to expect from me, I must contend. That there were other 
points within my contemplation I also admit, { mean in the naval 
<lepartment, with regard to the proper craft to be used in the 
narrow seas, and the means necessary to ensure a successiod of 
■hips to a proper extent. These subjects, however, as I said before, 
cannot be comprehended in the present bill ; but it does not 
tbence fotlow that they are neglected by his Majesty's ministers. 
There were other points, I also admit, which were the subject of 
fpj pbsefvatioiis before I came into ollic^. If gentlemen will jopk 
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back, Uiey will see ihat I did propose a measure for our future 
defence, but that as to imtnedtnte defence, I considered that all 
that could be done was, to improve the, discipline of the force 
then subsisting. But has notbing been done since i I recom* 
mended originally, that tbe volunteers should be called out 
upon permanent dut]£. That system has been- adopted; and not 
lass than from 130,000 to l6o,000 volunteers have beeu placed 
in that slate for improving their discipline.' Now I would ap- 
peal'to every officer of experience, whether tbe result of this pro- 
ceeding, by the improvement of their discipline, has not increased, 
their streDgth more than if their nnmber bad been increased one 
beAfi I will not, therefore, have it said, that administration have 
been wholly idle, and that nothing has been done for tbe defjeacs 
of the country. That being tbe case, I know notbing on my 
part incoDsistent with any rational expectation that the* house, 
or any man who has att eoded to (be notices I gave, could have 
formed. I am ready to have my measure decided by experieace^ 
aod I am con^dent that every dtscussion wilt be bebeficial to 
it, as it wilt place it more and more in its true light. Of the 
mode of opposition which it has experienced, 1 have a right to' 
complain. There has been a disposition to draw into argument 
foreign topics, which divert tbe attention from the real subject, 
and in such hands aa those of the btmourable gentleman who 
spoke last, may be productive of entertainment, and relieve the 
tediousness of debate by the brilliant display of wit which we 
have J list witnessed. 

' As to tiie argument that ttie admiiiistratioD Is not worthy of 
confidence, I am at a loss to conjecture ^pon what ground 
it rests. This, its first measure, surely cannot be the cause, 
for it looks to an object upoti^ which ait persons of all parties 
- atid idl descriptions are agreed. There must then be something 
awkward or unfortunate in the manner of bringing it forward, 
if it be the cause of this loss of confidence. 1 confess this is s 
very delicate subject, and I know not well how to deliver myself 
upon it. But whatever opinions some people may entertain (if. 
the advantages of an administration formed on < broad bmis, t 
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am aatiified that tlie prineiple, tbat it is tbe prffrogative «f lu* 
M^Mtj to chooae bU miaisters, wrll not be dcni«d. I amttw. 
inoie convinced of this, when i remember that some wteks ago,, 
tbe bonotir^le geotleman* opponte statt^ m- thu ba»se, vhen. 
it irat tbrownout as a matter of speoulstiqn, wbn were to be tbe- 
Dew ministers, if tbe late ministry were obliged to retire, that it 
wM not within the proTJnce of tbe house to lake any itotice of 
■ucb a circumstance ; aad if it would have been unconstitu- 
tiooal.to.BgitateBucba topic before the removal of tbat mioiBtry, 
it ifi equally unconalltutional to deny (be King's prer«^ative a> 
to Kleclion in every instagce : and is it reconcileable with any: 
ideas of constitutional principle and of public duty, ihat, *hea » 
ministry bas been changed, their successoTs sliould be obstructed 
in tbeir very first operations, by any coiubinstion founded upon 
any circumstances coonecieU with the recent exercise of bta 
Majesty's prerogative i 

. Anhonaurable gentlemanfhas said, I have received a broad 
Hat to retire after this recent experiment. 1 beg leave to say, 
Iwoad as tbe hint may be, it is not broad enough for me to take it. 
I am yet sanguine enough to believe the bill will pass ; if it should 
not, all 1 have to lament is, that tbe country nil! be deprived of Ae-' 
iucreased means of security which I flattered myself I bad provi- 
ded for it. Should I be disapfjointed in this respect, let not gentle- 
men suppose I shall consider it at a defeat. I sbaJt merely treat 
il as the decision of this house on the dry merits of the bill. If 
this Bcbeme be rejected, another project, which I trust will be 
less objectionable, shall be submitted, and tbe hmt shall not be 
taken, until I find my attempts to promote the public seeori^ ut> 
terly negatory and ineffisctual ;— then I shall retirei not with mot- 
tificaiion but with triumf^, confident of having -exerted my bett 
endeavours to serve my country. I will not discuss bow far a 
wider basis for tbe formation of bis Majesty's government would 
have evinced- the wisdom of the sovereign; but I should not- 
think the prerogative entire, if vre were permitt^ here to deli- 
berate on ill exercise, »o ftr ai to examine the propriety ta im- 
• Kr.Fnt. - -f Mr. Sheridm. 
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pMjfjr of iDTttirfg n principal person on the opposite b«ncfa to- 
parik^ipBte in the public councils of the state. Tlias to loterfert' 
would be lA alter the constitution of the land, whicb, allbougH 
fre«, is yet tnonarcfiicnl, and for the preservation of its liberties 
and immunities all its parts Should be protected from violation. 
From- different pans of the bouae, I have listened to obseN 
vbtionS, cot Only Applied personally to myself, but to those with 
tfhom I have been so recently connected. Ai to my sufficiency, 
or W the auflitiency of those in office wilh me, it is not neceuarjr ' 
to say A great deal bpOD that subject ; but I am surprised at the 
languiige that has fallen from a noble lord *: I think it a Iit(l» 
singular that my acting in concert \*ilh-a part of the late admi> 
nisiration should be made a bar to the confidence of him and hit 
friends. Does my noble relative think, that, on thip account, I 
have justly forfeited the confidence of him and of bis friends? I 
do remember the time when, in the moment of his bitterest oppo* 
rition to the honoursble gentlemBirf,the ooblelordand his friend# 
Were so paitial to me, that they declared that my admission tO' 
a-shafe of thft executive pew^r would, in a. coniiderabte degree,' 
remove tbeir Apprehensions of the public danger. I hope thaf 
since that tim^ I bave not, by concurring Tery frequently and 
acting very cordiirfly with my noble reldlive and his friends^ for* 
felted the gdod opinion they were then so partial as to express o{ 
me. I OOntlfin itty torprise too, that, after such public decIariW 
tioQs concerning me, they so soon find themselves compelled to 
withhold their serridi^s ftoui the public, on account of the e'lclu- 
siooof an hutiourable geiitleownt wilh whom they have been 
so tittle AccuStodred IC thmk or to act in unison. 
- Much hits' btea- said of thd ineffic':ency of, the members of tha 
pftwent cftfaidet. But is it to be asserted that the present mi- 
nistM are nnecjtMil ta the datiM of the station they fill t With 
rtspect to the menVbers of the'presedt miniatjry, andwho wera 
■Aembtrk of the last, being liable to the charge of inconsistencyi 
I e&nnot see- the least fonndatioh- for it. The present bill is- 
bM^dfaia that which it supersedes, and aiming at the same end 
* Lord Tm^. f Hr. Fox. * 
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by joster means, is fairly entitled to the Eopport of thoK wbo 
lupportcd the fomier bill. It ia eaid, however, though not ^ite 
cotnitiy, that the membeTS of ttie last admioistratioa are a inft* 
jority of ibe present. But what, if it were so, would be the iu> 
ference i There is oo reaion why thoie who Mt in a former cabi- 
net should not nt in ibit. I hope the present cabinet is qot one 
ia wbich there will alwajis be a necessity of counting noses, and 
of coming to a vote upon every measure. When differences of 
opinion exiat, tliere is room for mutual concession and accoH» 
nodation where men agree io a general, object, if this were not 
the case, how could any Bdministradon go on ? far more an ad- 
tiinistratioa furmed on the broad b«sb which some gentlemen 
consider so deslmble f Were I to talie the broad iint vhuh has 
been giyen me, and bad that sort of admimstralioii been foTmed, 
the failure of which is refresenled as having struck such despair 
throughout the counlry, how could any measure have been car- 
lied in tbe cabinet among men, who have had long and important 
differences, unless mutual accommodation and concession bad 
taken place I ll is said, however, that there has not been a suf- 
ficient change in Ibe ministry. But, surely, the right honoorable 
gentleman* below me at least must be satisfied that the change 
issufficieut,aiid tbatthepresenturea//y a new administration.— 
And, DO t withstanding all that has been said of it, I hold it be 
uibstaDtial enough to answer the purposes for which it wai 
formed. 

Many objections have been urged against it by the honourable 
gentleman who spolie last, who has indulged himself in that vein 
of pleasantry and humour, for which he bas most deservedly ac> 
quired so much celebrity, in comparing tonie of the members of 
the present administration with those whom they have succeeded 
iu officC) and hat indulged himself particularly in contrasting Lord 
Melville with the Earl of St. Vincent, I should unquestionably 
think myself extremely wrong, were 1 to say that Lord Melvjila 
was as good a sailor, or understood how toworkorfightashipof 
war as well as Karl St. Vincent ; but yet I can have no iieaitatioo^ 
* * M(. Addinstou. 
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to My, that, in idy opinion, there is every reMOD to suppose that 
Lord Melville will make a betier first lord of the admiralty; for 
ex|ierieut:e has often forcibly shewn us, that it ia by no meaita 
Dccessary that a first lord of tlie admiralty should be « naval 
character. And, though it may not be fit to apeak of nkyeelf, it 
surely will not be considered that it is no change, that the office of 
first lord of the treasury, reckoned that wliicli has a leading; 
iaduence in the executive government, is now held by me. Few 
will dsubt that a very real tbaoge has taken place. With respect 
to any differences of opinion wh'ch I may have bad with the lata 
administration, it will not be pretended that they were of such « 
natiireas to prevent us from acting in the most cordial and satis- 
factory manner upou general affairs. For those, my right 
honourable and noble friends, I have uniformly entertained the 
utmost private friendship-sni) esteem. Willi tbem I have thought 
and acted almost without interruption on every public question 
aince our acquaintance comiuenced. Neither is there the slight 
est ground to imagine that another noble friend of inine*,whon 
I have always esteemed and loved, is degraded by taking tlw 
home instead of the forei^ department; though I confess there 
nere some parts of the fureigo system wbicli I did not approvei 
and of which it is not uow necessary to say more. Those wtto 
know the fact, know how far that change was from any mntiv* 
thatcould infer degradation. Indeed, Sir, I caonet see with what 
view such a thing could be mentioned, unless it were for the pur- 
' pose of sowing jealousies and dissensions among his Majestyi 
present miaisters, and, as such, it deserves my severest animad- 
version. 

Ifthe present bill should be lost, I shall be sorry for it, because 
the house and the country will thereby lose a good measure ; but 
the honourable gentlemen opposite will be mucb mistaken if they 
tbiok tbey will thereby be any thing the nearer getting rid of me. 
It is well known, and has ever been allowed to be one of the first 
and most established privileges and prerogatives of the crown, 
that his Majesty has a right to choose and nominate bis own mi* 
* Lord Hawkcsburf, 
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jaltn: and with tlwt conTictioD on myni^d,! shallnot be de- 
terred from briuging forward such measures u nay be Dtceuarj 
m «id and eupport of ike preient bill, which I have ao do^U 
vjll meet the approbation of a considerable majority, noioilb* 
SUndiDg all the oppositioa it has met with from the boosurabt* 
gentleman on the opposite side of the bouse. 

' Tbe fBotioD fbt uisnisiiiDg t^^e bill wfi earned i 



' Noes . 



Fe^rtutrt/U, lSfi5. 

Thi order of tbe day betn|[read, for tsldns iota Consideration the pspei< 
relative to the war with Spain, 
Mr. Pitt rose, and addressed the honse « folliiwi: 

I feel great satisTactioD, Sir, that tbe day is at length arrived, 
wben we can enter into that full and ample diGcussion of the 
papers before the bouse, which the rnagnilude of the subject re- 
quires ; and though I am satisfied that a perusal of these papers, 
knd au impartial consideration of the transactions to which they 
refer, would be sufficient to convince every rational mind of tbe 
rectitude of the measures pursued by bis Majesty's government, 
Uid of the justice of the war in wliich we are engHged, yet, re* 
Meeting how much the complete illustration of the policy by 
which we have been guided, and the vindication of the steps 
which have been adopted, are necessary to the credit of bis 
Majesty's government, and to the honour of the British nation,! 
(ruBt I shall be excused if I go somswhat at length into a review 
of the different aspects of our rotations, and the progress of tbe 
discussions with Spain pr€\'iou3 to the war. In the course of 
what I shall have the honour to submit to the bouse, I hope tfaiit 
i shall be able, not only to establish that which 1 believe few can 
be now disposed to question, tha ultimate justice and neces- 
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■ity of the war ; but also, the exemplsry moderation, liberali^, 
and forbeacance of the miaisters of this couDtr; in every period 
of our relation with Spain since tbe breakiog out of the war with 
France; and wlien unexpected circumataaceii required tbe depar- 
ture from tbe system of lenity which it was always the desire of 
tbe British gov^noient to exercise, that though they were Dot 
deficient in vigour to vindicate the rightB, and to avenge thii 
!cau»e of the country, tbey never deviated from Uie law of natioas 
^r the principles of good faith. ' 

In the first place, then, it is necessary to t^e into considerft^ 
tion the relative situation in which Spain stood towards tbts 
coi&itry at the breaking out of the war, in consequence of her 
utenedent engagements with Ftance. I need hardly say mote to 
characterize tbat situation, than barely mention the trealy of 
5t. Itdefonso, and the stipulations it contained. Spain was bound 
to France by a treaty, or the face of it both ofTeusive and defen- 
aive ; aud, in fact, a treaty which was by tbe contracting parties 
to iatitled. Besides guaranteeing neutrality, their territories, 
tfc. th^ agree to assist each other with 1 5 ships of the line, and 
t4,000 men ; and this asbistance, too, as appears from the 8ih 
article, is to be given upon ifae demand of the requiring party, 
and tbe demand is to be taken a& conclusive evidence of tbe ne- 
cessity, precluding the party requh-ed from making any investi- 
gatioD or inquiry as to ihe justice of tbe war, or the policy of the 
object for which the succours were to be granted. Nay, by the 
11th article of this treaty, the contracting parties are to assist 
each other with their whole forces, in case the stipulated succours 
should be iasufficient. This treaty it is most important to keep in 
view, as the foundation of all the proceedings which it was 
thought incumbent on this government to adopt. The Spanish 
aiabBssador in this country, in several of the notes before the 
bouae, it will be seen, endeavours to s6t up bis own, as appears 
too, in the first instance, unauthorised reasoningSi to shew that 
this treaty was not offensive. To such reasonings I oppose the 
jtteaty itself, which expressly puts at the disposal of France the 
wkola power and resources' of the Spanish monarchy by^sea and 
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laad ; which Btripi Spate of tbe right to ask a question, or ex- 
ercise any judgmeat as to the purpose of the luccoun she is to 
liiraiBb. Such a treaty, unless distiactly dlBclaimed, I coateod 
must ipio facto have reudered Spain a priocipal in the ^nx. 
On tbe face of it such is the treaty of St. lldefonso ; and if any 
thing were wanting to explain its tendtocy, it noold be tbe 
example of what happened in the year 1796, <>> which tbe olfen- 
nve provisions were gpecilically directed against England. In* 
deed, who that recollects tbe circumstances in which the trea^ 
was concluded, and when Spain was compelled to sutiscribe and 
tatify that record of her vassalage to France, can doubt tbe 
spirit of the contract, or its hostility to tbe British Nation f 

Such was the situation in which his Majesty's ministers found 
themselves, whea the aggressions and injusticeof tbe presentniler 
of France forced them into tbe present rupture. This was the si- 
tnatioD of the relations between both countries when his Majest/* 
niniiters, actuated by sentiments which I csonot but applaud, k- 
solved to delay their determination with respect to the light in 
which they should regard Spain, till tbey should see in what man- 
Ber, and to what extent, Spain would be disposed to carry its ob^ 
servance of tbe terms^ of the treaty. In whatever light the treaty 
should be viewed, it could not be considered on tbe part of 
Spun, but as a reluctant tribute to the overbearing -dictates of 
its ambitious and tyrannic ally ; yet, while stipulations so di> 
rectly hostile to tbe interests and security of this country re- 
nained in force, no tnan, I am confideot, in this house, will 
deny, that it could be attributed only to extreme pusillaoimity 
on the part of bis Majesty's government, if they had not reqni* 
red. the clear, distinct, and explicit renunciation of tbe ofieor 
■ive articles, fiut the feelings to which I have alluded, for (he 
degraded and humiliating situation of that country, and whicli 
so justly inSueneed bis Majesty's ministers on the occasioo, 
dictated a spirit of moderation and forbears ce in the measursa 
they adopted with respect to a court, of which, though aa 
enemy, I am not disposed to speak with severity, at the suae 
time that I cannot but admit that in its present state it aeems to 
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poiKU wry little of that honour^ile spirit, >nd tkoM liigii* 
minded Bentimenti, by whicb the Spaniih natioa hu been lo 
hrag characterized. On this ground, I am convinced that ths 
tenderness, moderation, and forbearance shewn b; hii Majeity's 
njnisten, from the impulse of such generous sentiment*, not 
upon any principles of true or sound policy, for tbe d^radii^ 
utuation to nhich neceisityi not tAmice, had reduced Spun, 
will meet nith tbe decided tpprobation of the house. I state 
this particularly, because it was, in the first instance, deemed 
expedient to' gain time, and tbe Spanish court seemed aa den- 
roui to get lid of their engagements as we were to detach then 
from tbeir ally. But, considering the sitastion in whicb Spain 
Was placed, considering the situation and cucnmstances of 
Eorope, considering also that tbe intemperate and preciiiitate 
conduct of the French ruler might compel Spain to take an ac- 
tive part with him in the war, the same sentim«it to spare, tba < 
same generous feeling for its degraded sitnttion, conld no longer 
be suffered to influence bis Majesty's govemmtot to a perseve- 
rance in the system of moderation upon which they had hitherto 
apted. To act longer upon such a syttem, under such disconra- 
^ng cirQum stances, would not be to give way to the influence 
of generous sentiments, or honourable feelings, but to enable 
Spain, under the dictation of France, to accumulate resonrcet, 
and armies, and fleets, and arsenals, to be at the disposal of 
France : and for what purpose ! France might at once demand 
the contingent of IS acul of the line, and 34,000 men; she 
could moreover demand, that Spain should put into activity the 
whole fierce that she could command. AC any moment it wat 
in the power of France to call for the whole, either of tha 
treasure of Spain, or of the blood of her subjects, nnlecs the 
contingent succojirs should be deemed sulficieot: and for what 
purpose ? The purpose of aiding the French in a war against 
this country ; for a parpoae anuouuced at the very outset of th« 
war, continued through every stage of its progress, and never 
once suspended, but in practice, lerthe purpose of destroying 
the power and independence of tbia country ; for tbe purpose 
' VOL. ttt. c c 
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^pf avertbroving tfau noble barrier agaiast the encroachmeDts of 
jPreacIi ambitioa on thelii>ertie> aoid indepcDdence of mankiod. 
The dtitiei of tbe ministere of diit cou&trjr were, by 'all thete 
^ircuDutancei, rendered eKtremely delicate aod difl^ult. Stand- 
. ing at the bead of tbe afiairs of a nation like tbis, to be at once 
moderate and forbearing towards Spain, and wise and provident 
to Great Britain; to feel and to vindicate the justice of their 
cause, yet to ntitigaCe the rigour of justice, as far as true policy 
And tbe safety of the state would admit of, was indeed a trying 
situation, and. required tbe utmost prudence ; particularly when 
they were sensible that Spain might be pushed on to war with 
us, though ruin might be the consequence to her, provided her 
co-operation could in any maaner facilitate the projects of the 
ru^r of France for our destruction. 

Having Stated these general principles as applicable to tbe 
etate of our Illations , with SpaiU) it remains to consider bow 
. tb^ have been followed op. Gentlemen will see iu the papers 
on the table tbe instructions by Lord Hawkcabury to our minis- 
. ter at Madrid, so far back as October 1802, instructions wbicb 
t am confident all must approve. They will there see that tbe 
first object of our policy was, if possible, to detach Sp^n from 
ber degrading connexion nitb France, and if that was imprac- 
ticable, at least to endeavour, that, in case of any future war, 
eitiiar a system of neutrality should be-settled, or at least that 
hostilities with her might be deferred as long as possible. It 
eanuot be questioned 'these principles were acted upon by our 
nuDister,aad that every effort was made to prepare the minds of tbe 
Spanish government for these alternatives. In June 1803, ii>- 
structioDS were given to Mr. Frere to demand from the Spanish 
goverpment a reuunciation of the treaty of St. lldefonso ; nor 
will any man, 1 believe, dispute that tbe instructions to which 
I allude, as to the paints to be insisted on, are fully justified \y 
the law of nations. 

It is needless for me to dwell upon the question, bow far the 
limited succours in tbe treaty of St. lldefonso, would have 
be'eo 'consistent 'with the neutrality of Spajn, as that malies ao 
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. part of the tme.. I must s^;, hoarey«r, tbat H sever was ad- 
mitted that we were bonnd to «cquieBce in those succours being 

.^ITW : so that all arguioeots Ibunded upon the commatatiou of 
,awistaace in kind ioto pccuoiary. aid are jpapplicable, because, if 
<we did.not ^mit the ooe, we were certainly no way bound to 
;ftGquiesce ia the other. The conduct which a nation is bouad to 

-ioUew in the case of limited succour, furnished in pursuance oCa 

. defensive treaty, must depend upon the extent of the assistance ; 
Mid that extent must be taken in proportion to the whole strpngtb 
wd resources of tbe nation furnishing. Much will depend, too, - 
upon whether tbe treaty is recent or ancient, whether it is gene* 
ral in its provisions, or concluded with direct reference to hosti- 
;lities with a particukr state. His Majesty^s government ^t the 

, time wisely gave no opinion upon tbe question of limited succo.ur' 
in kind to be furnished by Spain to France, because that case did 
not occur. They did what-was necessary for tbe. protection of 
pur interests, bad it token place, and the Spanish goveroment 
were apprised that our forces would attack tbeir auziliaiy fleet, 
and prevent tbeir junction with tbe enemy. Tbat to do. so would 

' have been consistent with tbe dearest principles of tbe law of 
nations, and of self-defenc^, cannot admit of a dispute. But 
while the moderation of this country was uawilling to drive Spain 
ioto war, it was unquestionably necessary to obtain some pledge 
that the treaty of Ildefonso should not be acted upon. If they 
did not make it a specific ^und of war, they were intitled to 
insist. that its hostHe principle should be abandoned. In tbe dis- 
patches of Mr. Frere will be found tbe answer which he received 
to the applications' be bad made upon this subject, and in which 
ke stated, tbat unless satisfactory ex[>knati<vis and assurances 
were given, the treaty of Ildefooso could not but be regarded aa 
hostile. It was not till August that these dispatches reached this 
country. The answer of the prince 9f pe^ce was vague and JD* 

•conclusive, but still it evjnceda disposition to delay, and, if pos- 
sible, to elude, compliance with the, depands of France. Much 
ill humour existed in the court ofiMadrid against the latter, and 

'ftn imilination ta resist ber domination seemed to pr^ail ; wbil* 
c G 2 
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every ^poiitioa w« numifeited to give utiafactioo to the jait 
nprasenUtioQi of tit'a goverament. Things remwDed in tbii 
■tete fill September; nor was it Iuiowd li«re, &t least, up to that 
time, that France bad made a formal demand of the stipulated 
succours. Atdnt period a ootc was presented by M. d'Auduaga, 
the Spanish minister here, in which he endeavours to prove that 
the treaty of St. Ildefenso contained nothing liosiile to this coun- 
try. And here I cannot but remark upon a whimsical c^can- 
stance in those reasonings of the Spanish ambassador. He et>> 
desvours to shew that the treaty in question was, in reality, two 
treaties, tbe one def«isive, the other offensive, but applicable 
only to die^case in which both France and Spain should, by 
common consent, enter into war against any other country. It 
so bappens, however, that tbe lirst part of the treaty, which M. 
d'Anduaga contends to be defensive, is precisely that which con- 
tuns the offensive provisions; and that part which he describes 
as offensive, is that which is defensive. For, uoder ttui first part 
is included the stipulation that Spain, in case tbe limited succours 
■hall be insufficient, shall put ber whole forces ^t tbe dispoaal 
of France; words which M. d'Anduaga argues do not mean tliat 
Spain shall join France with all her power, though words more 
synonymous I do not think it would be possible to select. This, 

• however, by the way ; and now to pursue the course of tfie ue- 
gociation. 

In Seplember, a dispatch was received from Mr. Frere, dated 
in August, in which be announces that France had made a for- 
mal demand of tbe stipul^ed succours. Mr. Frere was tben 
informed by theprioce of peace, that, tofreserve the neutrality 
of Spain, they were willing to make a pecuniary sacrifice. Tbe 
demands of France were urgent ; and Mr. Frere writes that, ft 
^(U of not less tiaa 350,000/. a month, or 3,000,000^ a yev, 

' were the terms; and though Spain bad pleaded for a decrease, it 
appears to have been the pum settled* and iotleed rather with in- 
crease thsA diminution. This event, in which the influsnce of 
France over Spain wtu so manifest, must have led rainisten l» 
conclude, that the hopes of tbe neutrality of Spain would prove 
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visionary. Mr, Frere, in diSpatdies dated IStbof Sopt«mber, 
mentions, tbat tbe Spanish government, in answer to bis remon* 
ttriuices on this snbjcmi, bad stated, that it was better for Uii* 
counlry tbat they ahuuld make pecuniary sacrifice to vreierre 
tbeir neutrality, (tbongh it appeared from every account, that 
this pecuniat-y commulation was no leas than 3,000,000{.} than 
that tbey should have supplied the stipulated succours in kind, 
and aoooiiualdecUra^n of war which must hay e enau^. This 
mode of reasoaing ii nndoubledly sbsnrd and ridiculous, for 
how could tbe Spanish goTerament have expected that this 
country would have considered the declaration merely noBunal, 
aud have abstuned from active hostility i But 1 roeation this, 
in order to shev that ibe Spanish government tbemi'elvee, tat 
from thinking even the limited succour conustent with neutra- 
lity, considered that at least a' nominal declaration of war must 
be the inevitable consequence of supplying them. In a subse-; 
<)uent dispatch from Mr. Frere, dated SOih of September, he 
mentions, tbat be bad heard tbat the subsidy demanded by France 
was 700,000^ a year, and that this was considered too much by 
Spain, who oSered £00,000^ If then the Spanish government 
ponudered YOOfitiOi. as excesuve, is it not clear, by their own 
confession, that thi^ millions was infinitely more than this coun- 
try was bound to consider compatible with any principle of 
neutrality ? 

Nothing further of importance took place in tbe daenttian ex- 
cept a n6ts, respecting the passage of French seamen to Ferrol, 
to reinforce the crews of the fleet there;— a subject on whichi ' 
forbear at present to comment. On the 9th of October, Mr, 
Fcere writes, that tbe negociation with France was conclndad. 
Mr. 'Frere, however, waq unable .to procure aoy official commu^ 
^ication of tbe arrangement with France, though, from every in- 
formation be could procure, it amounted to three millions ster- 
ling a year. WhU we know of tbat convention, however, is sut 
ficient to stamp the conduct of Spain as hostile, and the re&sil 
of a communication of its terms up to tbe v^y date of the rup- 
ture, was of itself sufficient to justify war. What we luow, then, 
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is itnlfa'dlAinct anil Bpedfic grotitid of war, unlets it be ctHi- 
teTi'd«f, Ai Icsnnot nippoae it will be in this boiis«, that a war 
subsidy of three millions is not an iafringement of neutrality, 
and io6i not render Spain a principal in the war. The Spanirii 
government, ind'eed> all along contended, that the subsidy, the ex- 
tent of which they refused to communicate, was only an equiva- 
lent for the succours stipulated ; but we are not told, whether 
it was to be considered an equivalent for the limited, or for the 
unlimited succours. If to the latter, nothing can be more ab- 
sard; and, if as to the former, on what principles of calcu^ticm 
is the equivalent estimated ? Under the name of an equivalent, 
any sum might have been paid. In different nations, different 
estimates of that equivalent would be formed. In this country, 
oVing to circumstances connected with our prosperity, though 
Bometimes burlhensome in their operation, the pecuniary equiva. 
ISDt for iQilitaiy aid would be higher than in any other country, 
jJTobably, in the world. What then might be the rated equiva- 
lent in England for fifteen sail of the line and twenty-fonr tbon- 
sand laud forces? At the highest estimate, the pay and charges 
(or fifteen sail of the line for a twelvemonth, would not ex.ceed 
one niilUon, leaving two for the land forces. This would be al- 
lowing between 80/, or 90/, for every mab. It is well known 
that this is infinitely beyond the atlcrwance.necessary in any ser- 
vice, or in any treaty. Of what is allowed as pecuniary com- 
mutation for service in Itind, we may talte an instance from the ' 
treaty between this country and Holland, in the year 1788, ifl 
«rhich it is stipulated that between 8/. and §/. shall be paid for 
each man, in the infantry, and n/.and ]2/.'for each fnan in the 
cavalry. By this calculation of equivalent, however, Spain pays 
between 80/. and 90/. for each man,— an- allowance extravagant 
And unreasonable in the extreme. Can it be doubted, then, that h 
pecuniary subsidy, to the annual amount of three millioos, made 
Spain a principal in the war, and could never be considered as-t 
fair equivalent for any moderate extent of milita^ assistance? 

If this be the general principle, as it moat onquestioaably is, 
i)ftf did this goT^rnment forbear to make it a gronod of wait 
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I bave already touched upon the reasons. The; believed that 
Spain rather Mibmitted to adverse (nrcumstancet, thad acted - 
from choice. They believed that she looked to cifcnnislaaccf 
that miglit enable her to escape from the tbraldom in vrtlicb she ' 
vras kept, and to pursue a coarse more suited to her interest* 
and to ber dignity. There were, indeed, circumstances in tbe 
state of Europe known to tiiose at tbe head of 'affairs here, cir- 
cumstances on which I cannot at present enlarge, which seemed 
to justify the hopes which Spain was naturally supposed to enters 
tain, and which sufficiently account for the foTbearance manifested" 
by this government. Jt appearing, however, that nottung bad ac- 
tually been signed between France and Spain, instructions were, 
on tbe S4tb of November, sent to Mr. Prere, in which be isautho- 
rlsed to declare to the Spanish govemnwot, that the acquiescence, 
of his Majesty in the payment of a war subsidy to France, could 
be no more than a temporary connivance ; that it must depend 
Upon the amount of that subsidy, and ibe disposition of, ^aioio 
Other respects to maintain a strict neutrality. Mr. Frere is iiw 
Btructedalso to protest against the measure as hostile; and that 
forbearance of actual war could be continued on tbe expecta- 
tion that tbe subsidy was to be temporary; and the most expresf 
reservation of our right to go to war is made. Tbe Spanish go- 
vernment received distinct notice, that should his Majesty be in- 
duced to conuive at the payment of a subsidy as a teoaporarjr ' 
measure, he would naturally look with the utmost jealousy to any 
, naval preparations in the portsof Spain. A dispatch was received 
from Mr. Frere, on the 27th of December, announcing th^tthe 
• convention between France and Spain was finally concluded oh 
the 19th of October. In this dispatch Mr. Frere in'^ms this 
government, that he bad represented the convention to M. C^ 
vail OS, as a war subsidy, which, had given this country Bn un- 
doubted right to go to wiir. On this occasion, M. Gevallos ar- 
gues, that the limited succours had not been objected to, &nd 
adds that we ought not to complain of ttte pecuniary stibsidy, 
because we did not know what it was. ' This reasoning of M.. 
Cevallos is worthy of remark. VVbeu we urged a c6nfinnmcatk>n 
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oftbeeeBTaatiea,.wc were told it «u unnecesuiy, bwuiseiU 
it WM an oqiuvalent for ttw toccoun stipuktcd, we mut know 
whkt it wu : but wfaea we complwn of this p^ment to Fnncc 
M « wsr Mbaidj, we ere uiswered " No, you bave no reasoo of 
opnpluDt, bec«uM )'oa do not kooir what we pay." Tbiu, be- 
CMue tbe Spaniih goTerniitent wrongfully refuses the cemmuDi- 
Cfttioii of it treaty, in wbich we are directly interested, we are to 
iMve DO rodren, nor must we be diiplcased when a subsidy it 
p«d ten times the amonpt of any stipulated succours in kind, 
bad the furnishing of these been admitted, as they were not, ts 
be consistent with neutrality. 

Tbe first period of the negociation begins with the discussions 
reepKtiagthetrea^of lldefbnso; thepecund, with those respects 
lag tbe coDventiOD of subsidy ; the third era of the negociation 
Boroinences wjth tbe instructions sent by Lord Hawkesbury lo 
Mr. Frere after that convention was kuown to be concluded. 
Z/>rd Hswkesbury, in his letter of the 31st January 1804, says 
distinctly, that the convention of the l^ih October was a suS. 
cient cause of war, hut that, from views of forbearance and of 
policy, bis Majesty was unwilling, yet, to act upon the ri^ 
which that measure conferred, if satisfactory explanations can b* 
obtuned. Mr. Frere, therefore, was initrucled lo require ez- 
pUnatioiis respecting tfae'other stipulations of tbe coDveotion of 
the 191h October, and, secondly, to obtain satisfactioa as to n»> 
val preparations. The forbearance of ministerst therefore, is 
not fi{unded either upon blindness to the danger which tbe fu> 
ture hostility of Spain, under the guidance of France, might pro> 
duce, but upon motives, of policy, adopting due precaution 
against that neat. Their forbearance was conditional, and it 
required as a mm qui noa, that no naval preparations should 
be Bttdertaken in tbe Spanish ports. Without this condition the 
gimerouty and the lenity of government would have been criminal, 
kid tbcre been any danger that Spain, besides cootributing a pe- 
cuniary sabddy, would bave made any preparations for co-ope- 
iMtng widi France, whenever the moment arrived, that her mi- 
fitaiy aid would have been veiia]. When Mr. Frere received 
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these instructioni, be was engaged in ■ di^cussioD respectbf tfatt 
tale of prizes, od which at a later period t&tisfaclifln was obtain* 
ed, aud also respecting armamCDU at Perrol. As to these, be 
received assurauces that no hostile armameDts were' going on io 
tiiat port. Agreeably to his instructions, Mr.' Frere proceeded to 
demand a commuaication of the ronvention of the 19th pf Oc* 
tober. Nov, for the first time, however, the Spanish govemment 
began, in their turn, to demand an ezp]anatioD of the intenttoiit 
of Great Britain. Mr. Frere insisted, that e cominunleation of 
the convention must be made preliminary to any agreement for 
the neutrality of-Spaln. On this, the prince of peace- referred 
hiai to M. Cevallos, and nothing was obtained but vague atiii* 
ranees, that the treaty contaioed nothing hostile to the intereatt 
of this country. The reason, however, assigned for the refusal Ut 
coivnuaicate tbt treaty is peculiarly deserving of attention. It 
is expressly mid that it had been propoied to communicate i^ 
but" General BoumoDville had over-ruled it." Here is evidenc* 
iDconteBtable of the control exercised by the Trench over Um 
Spanish government, evidence furnished inadvertently by tha 
latter themselves. The court of Spun admit that the demand 
made by us wai just, and they excuse themselves for nOn-com. 
pliance by an apology, of itself highly alarming, and aSbrdiug 
the hest criterioa how precarious must be the retiaoce on th* 
neutrality of Spain while the ascendancy of France continued. 
That we had a right to the communication of a treaty, in wbieli 
we were to nearly iDlerestcd, I believe no man will dispute. And 
can it be contended Utat we ou^t to have acquiesced in that re- 
fiisal, without at ^ same time saying that we ought to abandon 
whatever is most essential to the assertion ofxiur dignity, and 
the maintenance of our rights i In vain is it contended that 
tbe connivance of this government in the neutrality of Spain was 
an acknowledgemebt of it. On (be contrary, in every one of 
bi« notes and conferences Mr. Frere studiously reserved tbe 
right of this country to go to war, and accurately distingutslied 
between temporary connivance and positive recognition. The 
connivance too was conditional. It depended on tbe communi- 
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cation of Uie treaty ytith- France, oq the diicoi^tinuEHiP^ of all °B' 
V3l armamepts, utd the prohibition of the sale of prizes in ^a- 
nisb poru. That tbe Spauiah government were aware that tbeir 
neutrality was nut recogoizcd, is obvious from the discusBioDi 
which took plaqe,aiid from their soxiety to Wira what were oui 
iotenUoaB. 

It appears- that sorae mistake has occurred from the use of 
the \ioid convenUtm, in soTne of the Spanish notes, as if there 
had been a conventioa of ueutrality between this country and 
SpaiQ. It is plain, however, that the word refers in mnat cases 
. to the coDveacion yith France; Lhougb, to be sure, it is not sur- 
prising it should be thought that svch a convention ^s that was, 
<^nl(l not be meant to be characterized as a convention of neu^ 
trali^- And here, Sir, I may jake notice of a circumstance tbst 
ucaped me in a former part of my speech. Let us conside^ 
whatproportioaof the whole revenue of Spi^n the subsidy paid 
to France forms. It will be lound, I believe, that as the i^hole 
xeveai^e of Spain, for every purpose, is not estimated at more 
than eight mJllioDS,il>e s>ibsidy ip. between one third and oat 
))^lf uf its pecuoiary resources. And is not that a strange sort 
of neutfalUy, in which one power contributes near a half of its 
whole ai;nual revenue to auotber power, to c^rry on war ^ghiust 
« third ? If the proportion of aid in a defensive treaty is a consi- 
deration of great importance in dt'nidiQg whether it is to be deem- 
ed a violation of neutrality, surely the progorlion of a pecnniarv 
commutation to (he wliole means of astat^,is not to be held in- 
differcfut. Suppose, for inslance, that Pr^siia or Austcia wereei^ 
gaged in a w%r with France, would it be considered a conventiop 
ol'ueutraliiy, if England were to stipulate and pay fifteen millions 
to 0B4 of tlie belligerents I . And fifteen millions paid by En- 
gland pfohably forms nn larger proportion jof her means, thap 
three millitips annunlly paid by Spaiu to France — and by a con- 
vention so ridiculously described as a convention of neutrally! 
It is evident, however, thai M. d'Auduaga, who, in s note pre- 
sented to this government, speaks of a convention of neutrality 
of the 19th of October bctu^ecu Sf ain and England, is altogether 
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UBocfptBiDtcd ntitb the progress tad Bt»te q( tb« aegooiation. It 
isdeu, tfa&t DO such treaty ffvsr did exist, ferif U had, woul4 
M. Cevallos, in Kebnury and March,.hsve tatkefl of tUe under- 
standing Which prevailed on thr.subject, if they c(>uld at once 
have settled. the diipute.b^ neferriDg to the written document? 
But in my view of the nibject, it wpuld have been of liUle con> 
eequencc wlietliec such aconventiou bi& existed or not. It is 
nMDifesl thftt it could have recogfUied the oeutrality- qf Spain 
only coadittooafiy, and if the ^oadttioo was violated, the neutra- 
lity trf coarse expired, end we should have been placed in ^he 
Banifl light of war lliat belonged to us prior to its conclusion. 
But tfill, though misiste^ were disposed .to prolong their for- 
bearance and lenity, ao satisfwtion was obtained as to the com- 
munication of the treaty. Desirous, however, of aSbrdtug every 
. ftcility, and removing every, obstacle to an amicable arrange- 
nent, itwas resolved to recall Mr. Frere. in consequence of cir- 
cumstances having occurred, that m/L^e it impossible for him any . 
longer, to communicate peraonsJly with the prince of peace. 
UpCHi the nature of [hat difference, which has uo relation to tb^ 
present subject, it is not necessary for. me to enlarge. In just 
tice to Mr. Frere, however, I must say,- that it arose without 
any fault on bispart, from a most unprovoked, unwarrant- 
able conduct in that person, who, though without ostensible 
office, is known to^ have the most leading influence in the coun- 
cils of Spain. Nevertheless, much as ministers respected the 
talents and were sensible of the services of that gentlemiU) who 
liad so ably filled the place of ambassador to the court of Ma- 
drid, during a diflicult and critical period, they were determine^ * 
that no collateral obstacles should stand in the way of a friendly 
termination of discussions, in which the public interest was so 
Buch concerned. Tbey had reasons of policy for not driving 
matters precipitately to extremity, and reserving the right of 
war, should circumstances demand its exercise, tb^y continued 
to leave an opening for conciliation and arrangement.' 

It was intended tosend another gentle man to succeed Mr. Frere, 
the latter returning borne on leave of absence. The same vessel, 
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boweTPr, vbich brougfat Mr. Frerc borne on tbe 17tfa of Septem- 
ber, brought letters from AdroiTal Cochrane, which proved in the 
clesrestmEtDiier tbe violation of that condition, on which the foi- 
beerance of bia Majesty's gorenunent had particularly been 
founded. Tbat tbe clear aod precise information comoiuBicaled 
by Admiral Cochrane,proved, that ATiolation of tbe condition 00 
which tbe neutrality of Spain was conmved at, had been com- 
mitted by the armaments in tbe port of Ferrul, and that it was 
ibcumbent on government to act upon it, I tttinlL cannot be de- 
nied. The ditpatcbea of Admiral Cocbraoe pointed out many 
istportant facts. The prftparations in the ports of Spwo were 
collateral with the eqeipment of the French squadron and tbe 
Dutch men of war : they, bappeurd at tbe moment when French 
Bailors and soldiers were cooveye'd tbrough Spain to rcmfbrce tbe 
crews of the French ships ; tbe packets were armed as in time of 
war. After our forbearance, so long founded on the expresscon- 
dition, that no antaam.ents w«re to be undertaken in the Spanish 
ports, could tbe government of this country shut its eyes to an 
armament begun in circumstances so suspicions ; or ougbt they 
to have so far forg6t their diity as to neglect the precautions wbieb 
tbe case demanded i After Spain had been warned in what light 
an armament wonld be viewed, and oftlie conseriiiences to which 
it wnuld lead, what would have been thoiigl)! of tbe vigour or 
good sense of ministers, had they, on this occasion, taken no steps 
in consequence of such information 7 What would have been 
said if the enemy, joining their fiAces, bad come out of Fer- 
rol, and proved too strong for tbe squadron under Admiral 
Cochrane i though tbat I do not believe, notwithstanding an^ 
difference of numerical strength, would bave happened. What 
would have been said, if the treasure-shipa had arrived safe, and 
replenished with dollars tbe coffers of Spain, le be pUced at the 
disposal of France, and employed for our destruction ) What 
would have been said, had tbe Ferrol squadron proceedeit lo 
any enterprise tiiat-would either have struck a blow at our iu- 
tercsis, or faalitated those plans which the euemy ntedilaled 
flgaini^t this country ? If any of theee things had happened, 
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wb«tdBfenc« could minitten urge this day Tor their negligence, 
their wcakntst, miul their puaillaoiiuity t 1 believe they vouU 
have been aniveraally and draervedly coDdenuied, Dot only at 
home, but in every quarter of Europe aud the world) where ho- 
Dourable, couud, and patriotic principle! have stlU any influence 
on the views, wishes, and seutinients of mankind. 

I cannot believe that any man in this nation would ever have ' 
thought otherwiie than with horror and detestation of the conti- 

. ouauce of forbearance in such a posture of af&irs; but if, con- 
trary to my belief, there were majorities to applau.d-forbearance, I 
dsclare to yiu, ^> ^^d to this house, that there is no ceoeure 
which I should not be proud to receive, i«ther than the praise 
of men, who could applaud snch forbearance, or could even 
prsdse Jiesiiadon at a mopient, such as that of the receipt in this 
country of the decisive, and positive, aud most unequivocal iu- 
telligfeoce from Admiral Cochrane, of the armaments in the poita 
of Spain, Men might argue, however, that the intelligenee it* 
•elf was not of such a nature, as that a wise and reflective go- 
verninent ought to have adopted it, so as to determine them to 
take measures of precaution, indicative of ultimate war. I know 
the intelligence has been quesdooed ; but I dp also know, thai 
it bas been questioned without cause. All the circunistancet 
tiiut have come within my knowledge, only conflnn the bnith 
and accuVacy of that intelligence beyond the possibility of 
doubtt The single thing egtunst it, to which weight is at- 
tached, it that of the circunntance of a piece of news, given by 
M. d'^nduaga, in one of his notes, the last indeed to the British 
govenunent. M. d'Aoduaga, when first he received the intelli- 

. genceof the seizure of the frigates of bis nation, addresEed a note 
to the secretary of state for foreign aSkirs, in which he states', 
diat a colonel of the regiment of Hiberoia had received letters 
from some officers of his regiment at Ferntl, stating that the ar- 
mament preparing in that harbour, of which bis regiment was a 

~ part, was destined to go against the insurgents in Biscay. I do ' 
not know what gentlemen think of such information. I will not 
disparage the authors of it ; but most certainly I am of opinion 
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thmt infbnnfftioh fron a Britiflh admiral is higfaer authoritj Aan 
-the. iaformMion from the'Hibemian colonel. As to the assem- 
blBgeand arming at Ferrol, it is more probable, hoirever, tbat 
they were oHgioally intended for a secret expedilion of some 
-sort, bat that vrhen -it became knoirn that Biscay nas in a dis- 
turbed state, aa tbe troops could not be spared for a secret expe> 
<Iition, they were ordered to be landed, and received a deslina- 
don altogether remote from that which was assigned them undei 
the plan which had led to their assemblage. If it was other- 
wise, it never occurred to ibe governor of GalHcia to tell admiml 
Cochrane, when this officer wrote to him for explanation, tiiat 
the armament at Ferrol was destined to act against the Biscayans. 
The evidence of the governor of Gallicia, set against tbat of the 
correspondent of tbe Hibernian colonel, would nirdy weigh 
• totnewbat in the minds of gentlemen. If the information of the 
(Colonel bad any effect at ail, it miist have been on the English 
newspapers, or on some persons ont of tbe government. On 
this subject the evidence of the governor of Gallicia is coo- 
clusivg. This person^ in answer to tbe first letter of admiral 
0)Cbrdne, demanding explanations of the armaments ini Uie 
ports of Ferrol, replies, that it was an arming of sonne vessels 
for a secret expedition, and not that it v^ an ^xpedttioD 
destined against the insurgents of Biscay. Mr. Frere stated at 
Madrid his apprebensions respecting tbat armament, to which 
M. Cevallos makes no other answer, than tbat they were not 
intended to hurt os; not that they were Collected in order to' ' 
quell tbe revolt of the subjects of Spain; With respect to Jhe 
real views of the court of Madrid, in the first agitation oftba 
plan of hei; armafflent in the harbour of Ferrol, it must strike 
every body> therefore, that the persons the most likely to knoWv 
either gave them quite a difiurcnt destination from that insisted 
on by M. d'Aiiduaga, or refused to give any satisfactory acconnt 
whatever of their deetiiiation. It was ilot until 'after the receipt 
of those dispaiclies of M. d'Ai<duaga, in which the report occurs 
of the justification set up by him of the conduct of his court, that 
either M. Cevallos, or the goTernOr'of (^llicia ssys-tbat tlieir 
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object was to quell an iosurrection in Biscay ; and it will doubt- 
less strike' the house, that the justification by M. d'Andua^awhi 
gratuitous, ia other wor^s, was a justification, the productiou 
of bis own mind, and not in any sense founded on tite iostruc- 
tions from liis court: aod, intle^d, there ore but too many 
reasons to think that the' armament was in the utmost degree 
hostile in tts principle. It was scarcely possible tbst it could be 
at lirst ioteoded to act against tiie revolted province. What 
appears to me, Sir^ unavoidable to our viening it in any o'lher 
light is, that the preparations for it should have been throughout 
' dfapacific complexion, ofa spirit aud tendency iit the highest 
degree neutral. If the force bud been wanted to iluell an insur- 
rection iu Biscay, and that it had been proper to have sent 'such 
force by sea, Spain bad abundance of smiiU craft in which to 
transport her troops ; and such she would have been bound (o 
have chosen, if b^r purpose was what she had finally state!) it to 
be; thereby, avoiding all appearance ofhostility. In theeecond 
place, if she must employ her ships of war, what Was more ob- 
viously likely to bave been her course, than to have taken out 
their guns, and armed her vessels enJiiUe ; and not have tanged 
them alongside the French and Dutch ships in her hostile har- 
bour of Ferrol i Add to tbis, that Spain has no ports, or nona 
at which she could, with any hope of safety, land troops 'in 
'Biscay. But where and when was Spain to land her troops, if 
we grant, for the sake of the argument, that such was her in- 
tention} Why, Sir, in the Bay of Biscay ;—tbat bay, incom* 
'parably the most tempestuous in Europe ; and in this bay, tbc 
dread of tbe hardiest mariners, she was to land her troops, ia 
the inidet of the equinoxial gales ! 

As to the other documents which bave been laid before tha 
bouse, which may be supposed to aifect the information received 
from admiral Cochrane, undoubtedly, Sir, ia a statement Irom 
our i^nsul at Cadiz, it is reported that there were, at tbe pe- 
riod be wrote, no armaments going on there. - But two na'iral 
officers, one of them captain Gore, writiiig on tbe 5th of Octo- 
ber, report* very differently. Still the information from our 
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. consul iniglit very well htve been cuch at to give M idee tlial 
H^ete vere no armamenU, or Done that were coaitderablei go- 
ing forward, at the time nhen he nai drawing up tbat infonna* 
tion> Fgr nyseir, I have no doubt in mj mind of the exitteuce 
of the annamentG iu queMion. In order to drmonstraie to ua 
4be bo«tilc dispoiitiont of the court of Madrid, one circamstancet 
wbich tbougb minute, was important.— I allude, U} the arming 
of. the packets. To dispose of all this, 1 contend, tbat tbe 
cvideoce, so distinct, clear, and positive of odnural Cocbranet 
tl alipported by the very excuses and ailments of the Spaniib 
Ipverament. Besides, bad we not tbe evidence of Ibrir being 
umed, in tbe information of the governor «f Gallicia of a siil> 
■equent disarmament i This gentleman's information wad ma- 
taria) in another view ; be told us* tbat they were not any longer 
armed sbjpt of war, yet tbat the packets would remain armed. 
Thus, however rieat her armament, her disarmament was nominal. 
Kow it cannot be s^d, that the condition of our neutrality or 
ftirbearance was, that she sbAuld not arm, nor make any arma- 
ments in her ports. IIow' is tbe fact i Why, Sir, an arma- 
ment took place iu a quarter most matirid for us to insist OD 
her being disarmed, and that voi in tbe port of Ferrol, where 
the gallantry of our seamen detained, iu a state of blockade, 
a squadron of France. The acquisitiou to tliis squadron, of a 
considerable Spanish force, flight have occasioned not a little 
inconvenience. Certiunly it would have obliged us to reinforce 
our blockading squadron ; and possibly it would have been, in 
aome respect, the means of causing a disadvantageous change 
of the positions of our general naval forces. All this, surely, ^ 
was evidence of a hostile mind. That armftment took place 
after a positive eugagement with us not to make any armaments 
whatever. In these circumstances, what was tbe conduct of 
the c^urt of Spain I Days and wcskg elapse without one order, 
account, or explanation from that court to its* minister M. 
d'AnduBga, to remove, at the court of England, those just ap- 
prehensions, jealousies, and unavoidable inquietudes, which 
tbe known proceedings at Fetrol were, of necessity, to create. 
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The same with respect to Mr. Frere, st Madrid. Not ods 
¥rord of expUnatioo was given to our chargi d'a&ires, of the 
nature or object of tbese armamenti ; but be wai told, general* 
ly, but most evasively, that tbey were not intended to hurt 
Great Britain. This idle jargon continued to be the language 
of the Spanish minister, until they received the iutelligence 
from the governor of Gallicia of the dextrous attempt of M. 
d'Anduaga, to persuade oar court that the armaments were for 
quelling the rebellion of Biscay. M. d'Anduaga'a onn dis> 
, patches arriving, informed the ministers of Spain more particu* 
larly of the colour their ambassador had given to the transac- 
tion. Yet, when we know. Sir, that the same governor of 
Biscay did at the outset, when not furnished with the ingeniona 
bnt unavailing excuses of M. d'Anduaga, iuEbrm us, that th« 
expedition was a secret one, shall webe amuaed out 'of tbecon- 
Tiction of our understanding! If any man should believe Ma 
d'Anduaga, with the evidence now before us, it will exceed my 
imaginatidn of puerile credulity. 

But, Sir, I do not believe that it will be advanced by any man * 
in this house, that there were not armaments in the ports of ' 
Spain ; nor can 1 see how those armaments can he accounted 
for, bat on the principle of a hostile disposition. As to the 
armameuts in other resp&ts, I have only stated what was done. 
The simple question in reference to our moderation towkrds 
Spain, is not whether we did not do enough, but whether we 
did not do too much ; whether we did not remit our due vigour 
and decision in not declaring war on the instantl If we had at' 
once declared war, it would have been consistent with sub* 
■tantial justice. As it was, our reservation amounted to a 
pointed and cooditiooal declaration of war. A breach of neatro- 
lity was declared actual hostility. By this conditional declara- 
tion of war, if circumstances should arise, we were entitled to act 
at once ; so ihat when we knew of tiie hostile preparations and 
armnments in the pons of Spain, w6 were justified instai))}y to 
declare war; because, if we could prevent the treasures of that 
power from reaching in safety her ports, we should be pievientiDg 
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& junction oftix forces of the three powers, of Spain France, and 
Holland,— the succouring of an inveterate enemy,— the re- 
plenisbiag of bis cofiere, or the recruiting of his araties : for, 
assuredly, these treasures were not destined for the coffert of 
Spain, but for those of France. Even in this proceeding, the. 
moderation and friendly dispositions of his MaJeBty's govern- 
ment were at obvious as unequivocal. We detained the frigates 
of Spain, indeed, but, by tbc mode of that detention, we lefts 
door open to Spain to return to her ancient friendships, to the 
line of her generous and maguaoimous policy in better days, to 
the course of her high-minded, honourable propensities and 
feelings, to her true interests, to the paths of her renown and 
her glory. 

Now, if we did not at once, declare war against Spain, knowo 
ing the motives of our unparalleled forbearance, I think it too 
hard. Sir, for gentlemen to charge us with the contravention of 
the law of nations, with want of good faith,^ or the violation of 
the most liberal, enlightened principles of a just and prudent 
policy. It will be found that we have treated Spain with a 
kindness, of which, perhaps, no epoch of history can furnish an 
inttance. We carried our indulgence to the utmost extent. 
We were not* to the l^t moment, hostile, hut to an ext«it 
singularly limited ; and although Spain was giving every kind 
of assistance to her ally ; although, joined with naval force, she 
vtas pouring hbr treasures into her coffers, — still we were willing 
to listen to her ministry, and, if possible, to avert from her Uie 
avils of war. lias Spain requited our friendship i With th« 
two conditions on which our forbearance could be continued, 
on which she could be permitted to maintain ber neutrality, she 
• refused to comply. These were, first, the cessations of all arma* 
ments ; and, eerotidly, the communications of the terms of the 
treaty of St. lldefbnso. We did not demand more than was ner 
cessary to our safety. We demanded nothing but our confirmed 
tights If we had not insisted on this promptly, and made it a 
tine qud non, we might, indee , have bfen accused of ^eakneEi) 
of pusillanimity, and imbecility. Af er long concealing ber ar* 
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mamentfl in other ports, Spain evinced, besides, & deteriniaatioa 
to refute aoexplsnatioi] of those, and of what we alike required, 
the treaty of 1795. From these circumstances war had become 
inevitable. This was the cue long l:>efore the aflmr of the Irigates. 
In &ct, tbeir seiiure was not known at the time of tbe discus^ 
eion at Madrid, or of tbe notification of the 7th of November! 
As to tbe detention of the frigates, the irrefragable justice of 
that meaenre must be obvious to the vorld. That circumstance* 
however, makes no part of the case, and we should equally 
have been at war, had it never taken place. I do not say thlj 
to extenuate that proceeding, of which I trust I have already 
said enough completely to justify it. Deplorable as some of 
the drcumstances were nith which it was attended, as indeed 
bloodshed, though shed even in lawful war, must always be re- 
gretted, yet that occurrence certainly had no influence on the 
final decision of the question of peace or war. , 

I trust. Sir, that I have sufficiently proved that, even in tha 
commencement of tbe nSgociations, we bad a just cause of war, 
which' never was abandoned ; that, during tbe second periodt 
our forbearance, while Spain became bound, and actually paid 
a war subsidy of three millions sterling to France, was condi- 
. tional ; and that the condition being violated, we again were 
possessed of tbe right Of war provisionally declared ; and all our 
demands of satisfaction and security being rejected, we are ia 
consequence at open war. Under these circumstances, I enter- 
tain a full conlidence that the vote of this house will recognise 
the justice of our cause, and sanction the conduct of the gaverit-. 
mept, and Aat we shall lay at the foot of the throne the pro- 
fessions of a dutiful and loyal people, determined to make ever; 
sacrifice in the vindication of their rights, and in tbe defence of 
tbeir country. 

I shall conclude, Sir, with moving, " That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, to acquaint his Majesty, that we 
have taken into our most serious consideration the papers which 
have been laid before us by his Majesty's command, relative to 
the discussions which have taken place with tbe court of Spain: 
DO 2 
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Tbat wa ebtcrva with the greatest aatisfiKtton, that, through the 
whole of the transaction, hii Majesty hti carried bU moderation 
and larbeanucfl to the utraoit extent which was consistent with 
• due regard to the honour of bis crown, and the interests of 
Ilia dominions : That, while we fully concur in the propriety and 
oecessiLj of those prompt and vigorous measures of precaution 
which bis Msjfsty found himself compelled to adopt, in conse- 
queuce of the neval omiaments fitted out by Spain, we see at the 
•ame time a fresh proof of his Majesty's earoeit desire to avoid, 
jfposslt>le, tlie estremityof war, in tbe first opportunity which be 
even tbeo offered to the court of Spain, to enter on pacific nego- 
ciatioD : And tbai, impressed with these sentiments,' and fully 
convinced of tbe justice of the war, which tbe condoct of tbe 
court of Spun (evidently under tbe influence and controui ot 
France) has rendered unavoidable, we shall not &)1 to afford his 
Majesty our most tealous utd cordial support in every measure 
which nuy be necessary for prosecuting the war with vigour, and 
' bringing it to a s^fe and bonoun^le termination. 

. A very Iodk diacwrion nicceeded ; in tbe course of which Mr. Grey moved 
an amendment upon the addcesa, to tbe efiect of censuiiDg the conduct of 

niniiters throughout the seEOcistioa. 

At a Ute hour tbe debate was a^ourned to the fbllowiog dB;, when tiie 
•rigiiul motion was carried. 



Jpril 8, 1805. 

Ur. Whilbread tbii dsy brousbCbrvard faiapromiiedmotionbaiidedoa 
til* tenth report of the ConutiiuiaDSri ot Naral Inqairy I coDCluduiK a fpeecfa 
sf great length withuoriag tbe foliowlDg resolntioiui 

I. "That it appear) to tbii committee, that on the iStb of Jane, 1782, 
tbe House of Commona in a committee of tbe nhole hoiue came, anumglt 
Ollicn, to the Mlowing reMAutianS : 

< That it ia the opioioo sf this committee, that some regnlatifln) ovgbtto 
'be adopted bribe puipoitf of letseniag and kee^g doira the bdaocei c( 
' public mouey, whicb ay pvai to bars usually been in the hands e( tbc tre*- 
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' mrcr of the dbtjt i lod it would be 1>entfic!>I to the public if the fir<t and 
'MbereleAfin tbedifkrentbTanehei belon^gtotbeMudoAce.irere paid 

* bj fixed and permwieiit salaiie* in lien V all teei, ^tidtiea, and otber 

* perrpuiitet wbattuever.' 

' That it I* the opinion of tbii comintttee, that frnm heDceforvard the pay- 
' maiter-^neral of fail Mejectj's land forces, and the treanirer of tbe naty, . 
' fi>r the time being, shall not apply any sum or niini of money impretted to 
'them, oreiiher of them, to any porpoae of adraat^e or interest to them- 

* selves, either directly or indirectly.' 

' That It appears to this ciimmittee, (hat tbe commiiiiouen appointed to 

* examine, talce, and itate tbe public scceuuti of tbe kingilam, have, so far' 

* as appears fVom the reports which they have hitherto mad^, discharged tbe 

■ duty iDtrnsled to them nitfa ftvat diligence, accnracy, and ability ; and if 
< parliament shall carry into execution those plans of reform and regolatioD 

* which are snggeited by the matter cootiuned in the reporta of the saldcom- 
' oHssionerB, it eannot bat be attended with the most beueflcial conseqnences 

■ to the future welfhre and prosperity of this kingdom.' 

S. " That in Ibrtherance of the intention of the House of Commons ex- 
pnised in snch raselutiana, bii Majeity, by his warraiit dated Jnne 36tb, 
1TS8, direeledthattheubry of tbe treanirer of the navy should be increased 
to tbe Sam Df40001L per annum, in liill latlsfacllon of all wages, and fees, and 
otter ptoflt* and etaoluments tberetafiire eojoyed by futmer treamren. 

3. ■■ That it spears ta this committee, that daring tbe treanrerihip of the 
rigkt bODOurable laaac ian-i, the eonditioDi of the afbteiaid wairant were 

' strictly oompUed with ; that the whole of the money isaucd thm the'excheqner 
' to Hr. Barrt foe navat KTrieea was kidged in the bank ( that it was nerer 
drawn from thence previously to its being adraneed la the sub-accountants, 
to be applied to the public serrice ; that doriug the thae Hr, Barri acted as 
tfeasorer and ex-treaaurer, he had not in hi* paueMion orcuitodyany of the 
' public money, and that ne'itber be nor tbe payiDMter ot tbe navy did d«ti*« 
any profit or advantage firom tbe use or emplDyment thereof. 

4. " That the Right honourable Hemr Jhuidat, now lord Viscount Mel- 
ville, NUceeded to tbe oSce of treasurer of the oary on tbe l9th of Ai^urt, 
11B3, when a iWther addition was made to tbe salary of the mid oflh», in 
orderto produce a net aunoal income (rf'MUOf. after tbe payment of aH taxes 
and charges m the name : and that this additional salary was considered by 
tbe said Lord Viscount Melrille as granted te bim in lieu of bH wsfea, fees, 
ptdia, and other emoluments, eiyoyed by fiHiner treasurers. 

S- " That the sud Lord Viscount Melville continued in the said offlce till 
tbe IDth of April, 11B3 ; that being aikod whether he derirad any adranti^ , 
fiom the use of tbe public money during that period, be, iu bi* e«»wii»srina 
htftare tlie comraiiiiaiien of Naval Inquiry, declined uuwwing uy qustltit .' 
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on t1i«t head, but that ha bu rince, in a letter written to the uid eommii. 
uonert, uid dated the 28th of March last, declared that lirevioni to 1196, 
' 1m did Dot dcriro anj adviatage from the use or employment of any moiuo 
iuued fur can7iDg oa the ■eriice of the niry i* but Mr. Dauglai, who vas 
paymuter, beins dead, and hU lordship haviog tefnaed to aomer any ques- 
tion on this bead at aforesaid, no evidence has bteo obtained as to tbe applU 
catkin of monies isiued fm* the service of the navy, or the mode ofdrainng 
the same torn the bank during this period. 

6. "That thi honourable C. TonDibead, now LordBayning, held th« 
office of treasurer of the nary,, from tbe 1 Itb of April, IISS, to the 4th of 
January, l'?S4, and that ftom the examtnation of his lordabip, it appears that, 
daring lui treasnrerihip, no partofthe money is loed forthe aerrice ofthe 
navy WBI applied tohii private uae or adTantigtf, and that he doe > not believe 
thatHr. Doi^lai, who acted under bim aa paymaster, derived any profit or 
•drantage from the use or employment of the public money except tbe 
nwney iinted for the payment of excheqaer flies. 

1. " That the right bgnourable Henry Dundas was re-^painted treaanrer 
^ tbe navy on Ibe 5lh of January, 1784, and contiooed in the said office 
ontathe latof June, 1800. 

' 8. '< That in the year llSS.an ictof pariiameot xaa passed, 25 Ceo. III. 
ohaih 31. iatituled, ' An Act for better legulnting the office of treasurer (tf 
his M^esty's Navy j> whereby it is directed,- that no money shall be issued 
firom tjie treasury to the treasurers of-tb« navy ; but that all monies ianied 
fbroaral services shall be paid to the banb on account of naval aerTicei,aad 
placed to the account of the tieaaurei ofthe navy, and shall not be paid out 
«fthe bank unless for naval servicea,. and in purauance of diaughls signed by 
the treasurer, or some person or pcrsops authorized by bim; livhicb draughts 
abai) specify the head«uf service to which tnch budih are to bo applied, and 
that tbe regulations under the said act shall take place from the 3 1 at of July, 
1785. 

9. " That the execution of the said act was postponed till the awnth 
of January, 1786, aod, from ttiat time till the month of June, 1800, when - 
Ijwd Heirille left the of&ce of treasurer, contrary to tbe practice eatablished 
in tbe Ireonuei'sbip of tbe right honuurable Isaac Barri, contrary to the 
resolutions of tbe HouseofCommousof ISlhof June, llSS.and in defiance of 
the pvrisiuna (^ the above-mentioned ant of (he lUth of George ULchap. 31> 
large anms of money were, under pretence of naval services, and by aseaada- 
lous evaaion of tbe act, at various times drawn from the bank and invested 
if ei(!bequer and nary bills, lent upon the scL-urity of atock, employed in 
ditcoiuiting private hills, tit piutshasing bank and East-India slock, and 
wed in variooi waya fi>T the purposea of private emolument, 
,)0. " That Ateaandn Trotter, Eiq. paymaste^ofthe navj-, watthe per- 
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aoa hj whon, or in wbese name, tb« pnbUe monejr wai tlms ta^btjti, lad 
Uut in BO doJDg he *cted with Uie koowledge and conient of Lord Vijcouot 
Melville > to nbomhe vas at the same time private agent, and for whose use 
orbenefithe occasionally laid out from 10 toQ0,0002. without comidering 
wbetheT be wna previously in advance to hi* lordship, and vhether mch ad- 
vances wire made from his public Of private balaoces. 

11, " That the right honourable Lord ViKOnnt Melville having beeo 
privy to, and eonnived at the withdrawing from the baok of England, for 
poTposes of private intcicst or emolument, sums issued to him as; treasucer of 
the nary, and placed to his accouut inlhe-haok, according to the proviiions 
of the 35t)i Geo. HI. chap, Jl. has been guilty of a grogs violation of the law, 
and a high breach oTduty. 

IS. "That it tiirtherappears, that, subsequent to the appointment of Lord 
Melville, as tTcasurer of the navy, in 1*784, and during tbe^ime he held that 
office, lai^eaamsof money issued for the service of the navy, were applied to 
other services ; and that the said Lord Melville, in a letter; written in auiwer 
to a precept issued by the commissioners of Naval Inquiry, requiring' an ac- 
count of moikey received by him, or any person on his account, or by bis 
order, from the paymaster of the navy, and also of the time when, and the 
persons by whom the same were returned to the banks, or payntaster, lisot 
declared, that be bas no materials by which he could make up lucb an so- 
count, and that if be had materials, he could not do it without disclosing 
delicate and confidential transactknu of gavernmeat, which his duty to th« 
public must bare restrained him from revealing. 

13. " That Lord Mekine, in applying monies issued for the service of tb« 
navy to Other services, stated to hare been of so delicate and confidential a 
&ature, that, in his opinion, no account can or ought to be fivan of 
tbem, has acted in a manner iucansisleot with his duty, and ineompatibla 
with those securities which the legislature has provided for the proper applica- 
tion of the public money." 

On the question being put on the first resolution, MK Pitt rose : 

Sir, — ^Tlie honourable genlteman* began his speech with prq^ 
' feuiog an inteatioa to Bubmit the subject aow under coosidera- 
tioD to the bouse,, without indulging in violent or inflammatory 
tt^ica, and I atn nilliog to allow that in the former part of it 
be adhered to hie retolutious ; but I am sorry that in the con* 
duiioo it seems to have been altogether forgotten. In that 
part of hie discourBe, instead of addressing you with that cabn- 
ness an{l inoderatioa whicfa best become a criminal accusaiioo 
• Mr. Wtutbread. 
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be appealed to the panion* of hii audience, and eitdeavoured 
to make an impression by the introduction of matter that could 
tend only to abuse the feelings and mislead the judgmenL He 
artfiilly drew ^ picture of the burthens, under which the people 
of this countiy laboured, and connected with theiQ (be snppo- 
uuoo tb«t these burtbeni might bave been increased by the prac- 
tices on which he has expatiated. Now, Sir, in order to be 
. entitled to employ such argumcDte, it is necessary to prove Qiat 
such an aggravation of the s.l]eged micconducthas actually exist- 
ed. If it shall ^pear that any irregularities or nialversatioiu 
have taken place, I admit that they are proper subjects of par- 
liamentary discussion, - but I must reprobate any attempt to mis- 
lead the house or the public, by clamours about losses which 
have uever been incurred, inconveniences which have never beeo 
felt, and an increase of public burthen which has never been ex- 
perienced, lu paint of fact there if no allegation in the report, ~ 
or even in the speech of the honourable gentleman, that any 
losses to the public have been sustained ; there is no oUegatiMk 
that any defalcation, any mischief, any evil whatever, has aop 
criied to the nation by the transactions now in <]uestion. [A 
loud and tumultuous cry of " Hear ! hear 1" from the other 
side.] To what am I to impute this vociferation ? I hope it ti 
not intended to suppress, by clamours like these, that freedom 
of speech that should prevail in this house, particularly on so 
solemn an occasion as this, though I cannot but consider it a 
bad oqien of falr^and impartial examination, that I am inter- 
rupted in this manner ; I cannot, however, sulfur myself to be 
interrupted. To iuflamc the passions of men who are called 
on to pronounce upon guilt or innocence, according to the re- 
suit of investigation, is inconsislent with every principle of jus- 
tice ; and I cannot help tibserving that the honourable gentleman 
has endeavoured to give a certain degree of countenance to a 
species of misrepresentation of tlie mos t dangerous nature, 
which has been with uncommon assiduity circulated out of 
doors. J allude to the in»nuationt that the seamen of tbenavy, 
f)T the circumstances on which the honourable gentlemaii has 
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commented, bftve been preTOatcd from obtaining the due re* 
wards of their toils and dangen. Such represeotalions are de* 
stitute of all fbundaticB, and I h^we no doubt that the brave aat 
neritorieus class of nen^ to wbon &^j are directed, will re* 
ject them with indignation and disdain. 

t I mutt complain too, that the honourable gentleman has «U 
templed to give a view of the case altogether erroneous, wfaea 
lie calb upon the Iioum to pass sentence) as upon persons al- 
ready triedandconvicted. He has told us that Lord Helville,«Bd 
every other person implicated in the traneactioDS detailed in the 
tenth report, had an opportunity of bong fairly Cried, and that 
questions were put to them by which they might have provijlt 
their innoixiice. Now, I most confidently oaaintain, that, whaU 
ever inferences gentlemen nlay think themselves justified ia 
drawing Erom the statements in the tenth report, it cannot be 
called any thiiig but a trial. Wh^ In all judicial fo^ooeedings, 
particularly according to the coostitutloo of this country, as 
much the object tf, paiMgyric, coneiitutes the essence, of fair 
trial, bat that the party should know the charge made againat 
him ; that he should hear, and be allowed to cross-examine tbs 
evidepce; that he should be allowed to state his defence, and 
support it by evidence, and overthrow the accusation by new evi- 
dence andfurther explanation ; and, above all, that he sbonldoerer 
be compelled to criminate himself? In Ibis case, however, every 
thing is absent that ia essential to fair trial ; a knowledge of (be 
charge, opportunity to hear and controvert the evidence, &c. &c, 

. are absent, and that alone is present which, by law, is iucbiiBistent 
with fair trial, namely, that the party is supposed to criminate 
himself. Here the parties are examined as to their own guilt, 
witbP()t being acquainted with the charge ; they are questioned 
as to Cuts, without knowing to what end their answers are to be 
employed ; they are not suffered to produce evidence in their 
exculpation, nor permitted fully to meet specific charges.— Be- 
^des, too, the very materials of which the report is composed, 
are not necessarily such as to enable the house to untlerstaod 
them so fully, as to allow them to pronounce an impartial and 
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intelligent cleciuon. I admit' at tbe same time tbat the anbject 
u one of a most grave and solemn nature, and that, altiiongh 
tm loH nor even ioconvenience can be alleged to have Briseo 
from the tranaactionB ^hat have token place, yet, if, in a great 
money (lepartmeDt, iiregularitiei have been committed, it may 
be tbe duty of tbe house to set a mark upon such proceedings. 
But whether in this case it be fit to do bo, must depend upOD 
tbe conitderatioii of all tbe circumstances, which at present are 
not before us in tbe report. Till ail those circumstaares are 
iovesti^ted and ascertained, tbe house cannot be hi a situation 
to form a {air opinion of tbe matter, &r lets can it be justified 
in coming to any vote of censure. I felt this before I came 
into tbe house this day, and the speech of thehonourable gea- 
ttemao has confirmed my opinion. The statements of tbe re> 
port are founded on documents which I defy any man to say do 
positively and of themselves prove that any man'is criminal. 
Car less can they enable us to ascertain the quantum of demerit, 
ttt the degree of seventy with which it should be stigmatized. 
Such is the judgment 1 farmed upon looking at the report itself; 
far more must it be impossible for us to decide fairly now, when ma- 
ny of the honourable gentleman ^arguments are founded upon the 
complicated materials of accounts, very difficult pven for the 
roost skilful accountant to unravel, and which in one day can- 
not even be examined. Surely then tbe honourable gentleman 
calls upon us for Sentence long before the cause is ripe for it. 

The honourable gentleman, it is to be observed, though b^ 
opened the case with three cbargest gradually varied his ground, 
and at last concluded witb telling us that he should call for the 
opinion of the house this night only upon one. Yet be admitted 
that the whole case was connected. What he proposed to post- 
pone, or abandon, or change, he still pressed into the service 
as suspicion. This coarse, however, I am persuaded tbe houae 
will by no mtan^counte nance. As to the point, whether Lord 
Melville participated in tbe profit of money employed for privaik 
advantage, 1 think it would have been more becoming bad the 
honourable gentleman, instead of bringing it in at matter of 
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aggravatioDi stated it as a separate charge, because that is the 
point which auBt most oearly touch the feelings of all vhoar* 
cpDcerned in his lordship's reputation, of all who feel any io- 
terest in the fate of men standing upon the trial of tbur guilt 
or innocence. I readily agree that the subject is one which d«- 
serves the most serious attention of (he house : it is one which 
I am desirous they should investigate in the amplest manner, 
and that should be put ia that train of examination which will- 
enable us speedily to form such a judgment as duty and honour 
require. But the materials before us, particularly as applicable 
to the charges now made, are not sufficient to enable us to pro- 
nounce. I am sensible that there are many points that ought 
to be farther inquired into ; there are various points in which 
manifest errors exist. My object therefore is, that a speedy 
and complete inv.estigation should take place. 

The first charge dwelt upon by the honourable gentleman, 
though not that on which he colts for an immediate resolution, 
is, that certain sums of money were applied to other than o&val 
services. On this head I must say, that the whole case is not 
before us. Will the house be contented to pass judgment oa 
the naked unexplained fact i Will they refuse to inquire what 
were the circumstances under which this application took placet 
Can it be deuied that such a lact may exbt io a vast variety of 
shades ; that it may have been wanton, or it may have been 
necessary, that it may have been great or small, that it may 
have been done upon a responsibility by which the public cause 
was benefited in a most important manner ) Will the house then 
refuse to inquire into those circumstances I Will they refuse to 
ascertain in what light the affair deserves to be viewed ?— Thia 
■urely must be obvious to every gentleman who bears me, and 
I put the case to sbew how absolutely necessary it is that a fw 
ther inquiry should take place, before we proceed farther or 
[»x>aounce any decision. In pursuing this statemertt 1 am sa» 
tisfied that a select committee of this house ^s best calculated to 
prosecute such farther investigation as will prepare the house 
for ap impartial decisiOD, Allusion has been made to this 
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\, bimI tlie Dims of a right bonoDtifcle friend of ntioe* 
ia mentioned id the rep«rt u having re-paid to the treasarvr of 
tbe navjr certMD sums lent bj that department for other public 
KTvices. I muit state freely, then, that I should be aahaoied 
<o say that I was ignorant of Micb a transaction having occur- 
nd. I Bho«kl, on the contrary, be inclined to give to tbe houss 
*n acconnl of the circnmstances ef tbe affair, its consequences 
to the pnbHc •eiviee, and. conscious of having been actudted 
by no nnttve but an honest s«al for the public, I ^honid have 
no hesitation to sobmit to the judgment of tbe house a transac- 
tioo which, irregnlar and illegal as it may be, originated in no 
uoister views ; and in their decision I shouM humbly acqaiesce, 
whether jt were of praise or censure. 1 am e(>n&deRt that tht 
mm in question was repaid, without Iocs or incoBvpnience to 
any department ; and I can «M too, that its application was 
mder. such eircnnistances as it would have been improper to 
disclose, for a considerable period at least after tbey bad hap> 
pened. I can say likewise, that the sum of 40,000/. was two- 
thirds of the whole sum at any time diverteti in this mannrar ; 
and if tliere was no abuse or misappUcation in this instaiKe, J 
Aiok it fur»« a sufficient presumptioH against any misapplication 
by Lord Melville in those other departments where he resided, 
and to the use of which tbe'bononrable gentleman thinks hemight 
have, atlus own discrelion, diverted other sums. As to the charge 
of Lord Melville conniving at Mr. Trotter's turning the pat£c 
nteney to bi^i own advantage, I beg to have it uudentoo^, that 
when properly iovestigated and all the circnmstanceB expluned* 
I am not inclined to say that conniving at Uie application of tbit 
pnblk money for (he purpose even of an innocpnt profit to in- 
dividnals, without actual loss to tbe state, is altogether to be 
justified. But our judgment will depend upon a complete 
knowledge of all the circumstances — will depend upon an in* 
quiry into the mode of its employment, the probable danger, 
and tbe amount, ^fae commissioners of naval inquiry, how- 
ever, do not say that the issues of the treasurer or paymaster 
of tbe navy were greater than necessary, or that the money 
* Mr. LoB(. ' 
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imprefited in his hands was not foiib-comiDg wkenever it was 
wanted. In fact, notbiog could accelerate those tuues in auch s 
maoDer as to iacreaK the balance in tbe paymaster's hwatU at 
pleasure. 

As to the risk' to which tbe money employed by Mr. Trotter 
was exposed, it certainly does not appear that Lord Melville bad 
aoy knowledge how it was applied. The honourable gentleman 
selects from a voluminous body of accounts, equally iatricat« 
and difficult to unravel, a. variety of items, to shew th«t it was 
vested in different deoopunations of stock; but he does not .at- 
tempt to shew that any loss or ioconvenience arose to tbe public. 
I do not say indeed that tbe mere circumstance of no loss having 
accrued is a justification; but ifno loss did arise, it is asuflicient 
presumption that no great risk .was incurred. Under these cir> 
cumstances it appears that many points stated in the report de^ 
maud elucidation ; and when I state uie or two m&terial errors, 
I am satisfied the ^ouse will see the impropriety of deciding upon 
evidence so imperfect. In their report ihe commisBioners no- 
tice a circumstance to wliich they attach considerable import- 
ance. They observe that considerable sums came into Messrs. 
Coutts's bands without passing through tbe bank; and they insl> 
nuate they know not with what abuses or further risks this was 
connected. The sum which tJiey suppose might have come into 
Mr. Trotter's account ai Coutts's, without passing through the 
bank, they estimate at six millions, and they exemplify one mil- 
lion paid in on a particular day. Now, I am informed, that in 
point of fact the million in question did come from tbe bank, 
that it was drawn by a draft under one of the regular beads of 
service, and brought by one of the clerks or messengers of the of> 
fice to Messrs. Coutts, and it was all paid away in the course of 
a few days, having been destined to meet a certain number of 
navy bills then in thecourse of payment. This fact of itself over- 
throws tbe statement of the commissioners, and affords a fais 
presumption that in other points their representations would be 
corrected by further inquiry. 

With lespect to the balance at any time i.D the hat»ds of Messrs. 
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Coytte, it i> oot eas3r, perhaps, to bA ascertained ; but even tbougb 
Ae priscipleof plftGiDgitifrany privatel>aaker'f bands, is ootal- 
togetber tobe justified, yet it must be material to know, if it was 
kept tbere from tbe greater facility of the current paymeuts of tbe 
office. It is clear tbat at all events money must be drawn in the 
poBs from tbe bonk, to be paid in detail, as from tbe nature of 
navy paym^ts yery many of tbem could not be carried on by 
drafts pn the bank. The commissioners have likewise fallen in- 
to an error, in stating that it was in the power of tbe paymaster 
to increase the balance in his bands, by conducting the soliciting 
of money from tbe treasary, so as to induce the different boards 
to which he acted as banker, tbe transport, navy, sick and hurt, 
he. sooner than it was wanted. But in this the paymaster's duty 
is wholly ministerial. He obtains issues of money upon memo- 
rials from the respective boards, expressive of tbe sums they will 
require for tbe service of the month. Nor could his being tardy 
in his solicitation have the effect to make them apply sooner than 
lite money was wanted. If he were so, his balance, instead of 
being increased, would be diminished i and on tbe other hand, • 
liti diligence in soliciting could not procure him the additional 
balance, as in every case the airouat of tbe issues must depend 
open the estimates of the different boards, the heads of which 
fonst be guided in their demands by the exigencies of their 
respective services. The statement of tbe commissioners, there- 
ibre, makes against tbe conclusion they draw; nor, indeed, ia 
there reason to believe that any stratagem of this sort was ever 
attempted. 

In another point the commissiouers have fallen into au error. 
It is understood that there are generally outstanding certun as- 
»gnments which are entitled to prompt payment, and the money 
to answer them, as stated by the commissioners of accounts, 
vbose meritorious labours have been alluded to, is entered to 
the account of the paymaster, or sub-accountant. The cbmmis- 
■ioners give a state of the balances at the bank, and, making an 
estimate of the current payments, say that those balances amount 
iu one period to thirty-three and .in another to forty-live daya 
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expenditure, whereas they assert that it need not be above ten 
or fourteen. This average, however, the commiBsioners do not 
calculate fairly, as in the one case they take it on the wbole 
years of the period, and in the other take it not on the most dis- 
advantageotls periods of the term they include. But this ba- 
lance, tbey say, " is not after deducting assignments outstand. 
ing." Mow, these should be deducted as the payment is assign- 
ed, and it depends on the party holding the asstgnment to receiva 
it when he pleases. Theuuassigued balance should alone be look- 
ed to. However, upon examining the statement of the commis- 
sioners, even upon the principle on which they admit the average 
•hould be made, what they estimate at tbirty-tbree days is only 
the average expenditure of seventeen, and at the end of Lord 
Melville's treasurersbip, only fifteen or sixteen, and in some at 
low as eight days. Now, if on a point of this sort the commis- 
slonen have fallen into no less than'four errors, it is %v|deat that 
the accounts and documents must require a more minute ezamt- 
nation; and a select committee, therefore, appears to me beat ''^ 
fitted to prepare for the bouse that accurate investigation oa 
.which its decision should be grounded. 

With regard to the charge of Lord Melville having participated 
in the profits derived from the employment of the public money, 
it is particularly necessary that a more detailed examinatioD 
shautd take place, as il depends so much upon matters of ao 
count. I had expected, however, that, after the solemn denial 
of Lord Melville on this .subject, no suspicion of that kind would 
be any longer insisted upon. Lord Melville bas most expressly 
disclaimed his having knowingly or intentionally derived aoy^ 
profit or advantage from Mr. Trotter's application of public mc- 
ney. Whoever compares the questions put to Lord Melville 
with the letter of his lordship, must be sensible that be in the first 
instance declined to answer positively, because from the blend- 
ing of die accounts the advances by Mr, Trotter may have been 
from public money in fais-hands. On the face of the accounts 
100,0001. is the whole amount of the advances to Lord Melville. 
It is known, that of all the sums of 160 millions wbieb bad passed 
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ttiTougb tfae bands of Lord Melville, every farthing lias been ip- 
pKed to the parposes for wbich it was issued, and has been rega* 
lar!y ucounted for. Bat if it is thought aecesgaiy to fix mi- 
■Dtely the balances that may have existed at particular periods 
in the running account between Lord Melville and Mr. Trotter, 
a minute examination is indispensable. When that takes plac?, 
it wilt be found that of 100,000^ which, on the &ce of the ac* 
count, wad paid to Lord Melville, man; of the draughts, tbeugb 
bearing the name of Lord Melville, were in reality payments for 
public services. If this can be made out, as I am informed it 
can, it will place this matter in a new light, and is of itself a 
Conclunvs argument for farther inquiry. Let it be remembered 
too that, in drawing any inference from the accounts, it will be 
necessary to make allowance for the sums which Mr. Trotted was 
in the habit of receiving fot* Lord Melville, his salary as tr^asnrer 
of the navy, as lord privy teal of Scotland, and other tams not 
Bppropriated there. 

These points present subjects of various and Important infes- 
tations, whicfa, till they be performed, it is inconsistent with 
every principle of liberality and justice, to state as the founds^ 
tion of any suspicion that Lord Melville was in any manner con-* 
nected with Mr. Trotter in speculations of profit from the public 
noney. As Lord Melville, however, disclaims any such under- 
■tanding of mutual advantage, I trust that this chaise of pa> 
ticipation wilt be abandoned. Nay, if ~it should torn out tbat, 
in consequence jf the blending of accounts, I/>rd Melville should 
nnknowingiy have received an advance of money which belonged 
to the public, I submit it Co the candour of the house, or of any 
member, whether that circumstance ooqld attach auy stoiu of 
sordid motive to I^rd Melville, from which his character ia so 
averse i I cannot believe that the house, that any individual 
coutd, not merely in consistency with the feeling of libeiatity, 
but tbe dictates of common sense, be 'so unreaionattlc as to ac> 
cuse on 'sucb narrow grounds Lord Melville of having been in> 
fiuenced by pitiful considerations of personal profit. 

Upon the-obote, however, as there are no materials before tho 
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bauM, an which tiiey csn form a. bir judgment; u the pajpties 
accused have not had a fair trial, have not enjoyed the right of 
hearing thtt charges and meeting tbem by evidence and explana- 
tion ; BE the conclusions passed in the bouse are many of tbem 
drawn ^m accounts detailed, and difficult to be unravelled, 
which a committee cam alone state with clearness and precision ; 
as the appointment of such a committee, while it interposes little 
or no d^y in the determina^ou of this important subject, mXl 
enable the bouse to do justice at once to the country and to the 
^nrtiesiBCcused. I shall conclude with moving, " That a select , 
committee-be appointed to consider the tenth report of the Com* 
missloners of ndval inquiry, and the documents therewith con- 
nected ; that they examine the same, and report their opinion ' 
thereon to th« house." 

, Aifbt Buggeition of Mr. Fox, who w>9 deiiroui that the original motion . 
(hould appear on the journals of the House, 'Mr. Pitt cODBented Co shape Ms 
amendment in a difieient form ; and, instead of the resolution he had prp- ' 
ptised, he moTed the prfcinm queiUon', intimating that, should that be carried, 
be ibonbl then mova for the committer he had menttooed. * 

TIk boiue -at ft tate hour came to a division j 

For the previous queition . . . ..911} 
igsiust it SI6 

' The nutnbers being thus eitaal, the SpeakergBve hiscastiDgvoteaguDst' 
iHt. Pitt's amendment. The original nioti& was then pat and agreed to. ~ 
' TbesacceedjagreudntionB were afterwards put /erialiin, anjcsiried in the 
affirmative without inteiruption, until the eleventh ; ^ipon which Mr. Pitt, 
moved an amendment to leave out the concluding words "has been guilty o( 
i groat nolation of the law, and a high breach of duty," and to insert the 
words " hal act«d contrary to the intentions of the said acL" . 
. - This amendment, after some discussion, was WithdiawQ i Mr. Pitt ntoring 
iA its stead to insert after the Hwls " ht i>urp<»ea of private intcreit or: 
^BOlument," the word! " to Mr. Trotter," because, lie argued, there wasno 
proof or confession that Lord Mdville connived at the drawing oat of the 
inoney for bis own interest or «molumant i nay, b« bad in hia letter de- 
Bi«dlt. 

The words" as acknowledged by Lord NetvilU"wet«addedta the amend-: 
nent by SirWilHamPulteney, and the motion thus amended was read ftwn 
TOL. III. 2 £ 
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tte Speaker dtclved tbtt the Ayes kad it. 

TbG two tcmuDuig rcMlatiaat wer« *Aerwardi pot and carried *^ 



Mm/ 6, 1805. 

Hii'Mqtsty'ri KBiwer to the late reiolutiona of the House of (JamiDonS' 
hmngbeenie^IiMtvd totbeHonae, Jlr. WUUireadmo*ed," that the aniwer 
bt taken iato considvation ;" intUnatiiig hjgintantiiui of afterwatda mon^H 
aijdien to kia Majeitj^i prajfing him to order the name of Lord Malv'ille to 
he erased from the privy coiuigl, and to diEiaiss him from his preuDce tat 



Before, Sir, the motion is put from the cbair, I think it mCcs* 
aaiy for me to make & very few observations, which apjmr to me 
of suqh a mature as will sojiersede the necessity of agitaliog Uie 
qiwstioa at ^eater length, <hi the present occasion. When I in- 
terrupted the honourabl* geDtlemantt it was for tbe purpose of 
saying, that I had a communication to make to tbe hornet fiUch 
mij^t probably render his motion unnecessary ; that communi-. 
cation is, Sir, that the object which tbe bonoiiruble gentleman has 
in view, is already acccmpUsfaed. I have felt it my duty to ad- 
vite the erasure af Lord Melville's name from the list of his Bla* 
jesty's priiy cqunsellors ; hit Majesty has acceded to Utis advioe,. 
and that erasure will, on the first day that a council is held, take 
pl.ce. 

Having said thusmuch,! shall) with thepermissiou of tlie bouse, 
say a few words on the circumstances under which Iforuteftyr^ 
usted thiapnpoflituMi, and those under w;bif;bl hav^ felt aqtsaU 
boutid to yield to it. Tfaq faoniMiFaMe. geademaiL im timi^it' 
proper to allude to the discnesion whiclt took place ontbvdiq'' 
previous, to the recess ; and he says, that, on that occasion, I de* 

# In a debate on a subiequent night, tbese reiolutionl were orderedto b« 
iMd'belbre'hu Majeitjr bp the wAoteMibe^_ 
-+ llr. WWtbfead. ." . 
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c W *JlhtiiP tfc b g ti>«ir*H>ewtton« wkjchqjlcdforiny ad* 

TiBing his Msjeit; to erase the aatne of Lord Melville from the 
list of privy couasellori. 1 believe. Sir, it is in dia recollection 
of-tfae house, that s motion similar to that nott brought forward, 
waspiiodvcedby the faoDOurablsgeDtleiiMaon the day to which 
be ha; aHnded. On that occasion I did state that the motim 
appeared to me ritogether unnecenaiy, Moce Lord Melville had 
te^igmd bis official situation, and all prospect or hope of liis retum 
to office was extincti asloog as tbe resolutioni of the tfth of Apiil 
rendined In full force. Unless the house vaHed tbeif decinoe^ 
that det^Rnination im an insnper^le bar to tbe noble lord's rt* 
6im to power. At that time it did not appear to me to be tbe 
tense of the bouse that such a motion should be persisted in, or 
dut H was at all necnsary after the resoltitioiu of censure M a 
fomer eveung. Many geottemeit who concurred in those reso- 
lotkins, thought that the wound which bEkd been inflicted, should 
not be aggravated by any unnecessary circumstances of severity; 
diat when tbe J ustice of tbe public was satisfied, the feelii^ of tba 
individual ought not to be outraged. Even several gentlamea 
-on-^otbersideof tbe house didsot seem to wish that the [do> 
lion ^uld be pushed to a dividon. The motion was aocord- 
ii^}y- withdrawn, and in the room of it tbe bouse agreed to lay 
-tbe resolutions before the throne, and to awut the ultimate decl* 
siou of his Majesty. By foltoning this course, it was ima^ned, 
that tbe same result would be obtained without wounding the 
feelitigs of the noble lord, wbo was already sufficiently afflicted by 
tbe general decision of tbe bouse. This step then being taken, 
it did uot strike me that it was at atl expected that it was myduty 
especially to advise his Klajesty to erase the name of Lord MeU 
ville from the list of fais privy coungeltors. If I bad conceived 
this to be the general wish of tbe house, I should, unquestioniAly, 
-bate bowfldio it; Ugt not viewing the matter in this li^t, 1 did 
not' conceive that I was bound to give tbe advice Which the mv 
tio'n of the honourable gentleman is caknlated to enforce. Sia<% 
that tune, however, in consequence of the notice of tbe honour^ . 
jiUe genttenao to renew his motion, I have felt it my duty to afr> 

IBS 
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certain nbat is tlie previuUng feelingof gentlemen on the subject. 
I bave had occasion to ascerttun ihe BentimentB of respectable 
gentletnen on both sides of the house, and seeing reason to believie 

< tbatthestep to whicii the piotion of the honourable gentlero&n k 
directed, was considered expedient, 1 have, however reluctantly 
from private reeling, deemed it incumbent cm me to propose tbie 
erasure of the noble lord's name from the list of privy «ounG^- 
lors. I confess, Sir, and I am uol ashamed to confess it, that, 
whatever may he my deference to the house of commoni, and 
however anxious I may be to accede to tbeir wishes, I certwoly 

-felt a deep and bitter pang in bang compelled to be the instrli- 
inent of rendering still more severe the ponisbmeat of the nftble 
lord. This is a feeling of which I am nbt ashamed. It is a 
feeling wbtcb I will not, which I cannot eraae froia my irasoiD. 

'It is a feeling irhtch nothing but my conviction of the opinion sf 
parliament, and my seiise of public duty could possibly have 
overcome. 
After what I have said, f trust the honourable gentleman wHl 

■see tfie propriety of *ithdrawiug his motion. £v«ry public ob- 

-ject is now obtained which the motion could accompMsh, and I 
am sure the honourable gentleman bas candour aud humanity' 

'enough not to press » discussion, the only effect of which must 
be'to wound the alieady severely affiicted feelings of an imfbis 
tunate individual. 

Mr. Whitbrcad niiWrew his raotion. ■ 



Moy 13; 1803. 



The House having I^Dceeded to Hie order of the da; far taking into conm- 
dcration the petilioa of the Itoman CatboUcs of Ireland, nnd the petition beiBg 
lead by the clerk at the table, 

Mr. Fox, in ■ speech of coosidersble length, moved, " that the peUtio> 
should be referred to > comtnitteB of the wbole bouse." 

Aflei^the qoettbnbad undergone much discu»loB, Mr. Pirr, sLa late 
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» and expressed his sentimcuti o 



Diflering, Sir, as I do, from the hononrable gentlemtiii who pro-, 
posed this motion, and difieringaUo in many respects from several' 
of thaie vho have opposed it, I feel it necessary to state shortly, 
"but distinctly, the views, the motives, and the grounds upon which 
that difference of opinion is founded. But in doipg this, I cannot 
rcfrainfromexpressing, in the first instance, the very grealsatiafac- 
tionlfeelat the temper and the moderation with which the motion 
was introduced, and with which, for so many reasons, I am parli* ~ 
cuUrly desirous that the discussion should be conducted. lUppy 
am I also, that the manner in which the subject has been intro- 
duced, has relieved me from the necessity of enteringat large into 
those general principles and grounds which, when the question was 
discussed before, I feltmyselfcompelledto do. 

I observe with pleasure, that theapplicatjonmadeby tfaepetii 
tioners has not been advanced as a claim of right, but of expe- 
diency- I observe also, with equal pleasure, that the hooourabls 
gentleman has argued it upon that ground ; not that I mean to 
infer that the honourable gentleman has abandoned the opinion 
he held upon that subject, but t^iat in the application of the prin- 
cijtles winch have governed his conduct, he has thought proper 
to discuss the question iipon the ground of expediency. That is 
the ground upon which I feel the measure ought alone to be d\&- 
cussedj for I cannot allow itial, at any time, unijer any circum- 
stances, or under any possible «iluation of atfairs, it ought to be 
discussed or entertained as a claim or question of right. I, Sir, 
have never been one of those who have held that the term eman- 
cipation is, in the smallest degree, applicable to the repeal of the 
few remaining penal statutes to which the catholics are still liable. 
But, possibly, in my view of the grounds of expediency, I may 
think it to be much more contradistinguished from the question 
of right than the honourable gentleman does, I^e seems to con- 
sider that there is only a. shade of difference between the expe- 
diency and the right ; whereas my view of the difference is broad. 
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Evident, »nd fiuuiaraeDtal. I consider right aa ihdqiendeDt t>( 
circumstBDceB, and paramount to tbem, vhilst expediency Is con- 
nected with circumstances, and, in a great measure, dependent 
lipon them. 

With regard to the admission pf the catholics to franchises, to 
(he elective frinchiBe, or to any of those posts and offices which 
^ave been alluded to, I view all these points as distinctions to be 
^vMi, not for the sake of the person tad the individaal who is to 
possess them, but for the sake of the public, for whose benefit ibty 
were created, and for whose advantage they are to be exerctfed, 
In all times, therefore, and upon every occasion, whether rel^ 
ting to the Roman catholic or the protestant dissenter, to the 
people of Ireland, or to the people of England, I have always, 
irom a dne regard to the constitution, been of opinion, that <re 
are bound to consider, not merely what is desired by a part,hat 
what is best and most advantageous for the whole. And, there- 
fore it is, that I think it not sufficient to shev, that what is de- 
manded is not likely to be prejudicial, but that it is proper to take 
a comprehensive view of all the circumstaoces connected with it, 
whether they relate to the time at which the measure is proposed, 
the manner in which it is discussed, or the effect that is likely to 
follow A-om the discussion. Thar, Sir, is my view of contem- 
plating the propriety of acceding to the wishes of the ratholica, 
or of refuuDg tbem. It was upon that principle that I felt satis- 
^tion in the repeal of those laws against the catholics which 
have been aboTiEhed ; and fromtbe abolition of which I certainly 
am Dpt one who infers that danger to the country,with which some 
centlem'en se^m to he so deeply impressed. But, deeply as I felt 
that satisfaction, I also felt that in no possible case previous to 
the union could the privileges now demanded be ^^en, consir. 
tently with a due regard to the protestant interest in Ireland, to 
the internal tranquillity of that kingdom, the frame and structure 
of our constitution, or the probability of the permanent con- 
nexion >jf Ireland with this country. It is true, that after tlie union, 
I saw the subject in a different light ; but whilst that event %h 
io contemplation I did state, as the hoQonrable gentleman says, 
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that the meatore woultJ make a material difference in mjr opbioa | 
but l|e hai alao lUtcd, what i> very true, that I did not make t 
diatioct pledge. On the control^, I believe the line of argument 
I took wa«, that if it should be thought right lo give what the 
catholic* required, it might be given after the union nith mora 
;Hiety to the empire ; or i/,it were tfaou^t proper to refuse giving 
it) tkat it mighttben be refuted witbout produdug those dlsat- 
trout Gomequeocfls which might have been apprehended before 
the union. I come, then, to the present discussion, perfectly free 
and anfettered. I certunly was of opinion, that under an united 
parliament those privil^jee might be granted under proper guards 
■od conditions, so as not to produce any danger Ui the established 
church, or the protastaut constitution. And I remain thii day 
of tbqt opinion, and I, still think, if, from other circumslanceat 
tiiare. was no objection to complying with the demands of the ca> 
tboUcBi and if by a wish they could be carried into effect, I own 
J see note of tfa^se dangers which have be«h urged by some gen* 
tJement nor do 1 think that tbe introductiun of a certain proper- 
|io& of cattkolics into the imperial parliament would be likely to 
be productive of any iufluence or effect detrimental or injurious 
to the welfare of tbe state, or the sataty and security of the con- 
atitulioo. 

But, Sir, in delivering this frank opinion, I do not mean wil- 
Ailly to shut my ayes to ttris conviction, that a catholic, however 
honouraUe bis intentions may be, must feel anxious to advance 
the iutereatB of his religieo : it is in the very nature of man ; be 
nay disclaim and renonoce this wish for a ^me, but there is no 
man, who is at al) atquainteti with tba operations of the human 
faMitr who does not know that Hit catholic must feel that anxiety 
Wbenevef the power and the opportunity may be favourable to 
Um. But, if iheie guards and conditions to which I havealluded 
kadbeen applMd>ai>d wbicfa^ could my wishes have been accom- 
pliahed, it would bav« been my endeafvour to have applied, J 
irm^ beliivc jio dapger -^ovH have existed, and do injury could 
havfl been «pprebeadcd> I thought so on grounds different from 
those which have been stated by others, not because a» catholics 
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tbey bod )xea engaged in any of tfae scene> preceding tbe rebels 
lion. 1 do not mean, however, to uy, tb&t the catboltce %rere not 
engaged in it in greater numbers for the toosodb that have been 
Mated.^I go fortiieri though jacobin principlea vera tbe foun- 
idation of tfae rebellion, yet I do not mean to deny, that tlie in- 
fluence of the priegti tbemtelvet, tainted with jacobin principlea^ 
might not have aggravated the evil, though they were- not tbe 
cause of it. My idea was not to apply tots ta the retig'ious te. 
nets of the catholic*, but tests applicable to what was the source 
and foundation of tbe evil, to render tbe priests, instead of ma- 
lting them tbe instruments of poisoning tbe minds of the people, 
dependent in some sort upon the government, and thus links, aa 
it were, between the government and the people. That would 
have been a wise and a comprehensive system ; that would have 
been tbe system which I should have felt it to be my wish, and 
thought it to have been my duty to have proposed. I never 
tbougbl that it would have been wise or prudent to have thrown 
down rudely or abruptly the guards and fences of the cAnstitu- 
tion -, bat I did think, that if tbe system I have alluded to bad 
been deemed properto be adopted, itought tohave been accom- 
panied with those checks and gnards, and with eveiy n^latioQ 
that could have given additional respect and mfluence to the eis- 
tablisbed church, io tbe support and protection of the protestant 
interests, and to the encouragement of every measure that could 
tend to propagate and spread tbe example of the protestant reli- 
^n. These were the genera) vieira and intentions I entertained. 
And i^ Sir, it bad been possible to have found that general con- 
currence which I so anxiously desired ; if I could have cairted 
them into effect in tbe manner I have stated ; if persons of moM 
ability and experience than myself would have digested them, I 
am still inclined to think, that, instead of being attended with 
those dangerons consequences which some gmtleinen apprahaadt 
they would have afforded increased eeourity to the church, and 
have been favourable to the welfare of tbe state, to the stability 
«f tbe constitution, and to Uie general strength and intereitof 
the empire. 
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But when I state this, I must also remind the bouse, tfaat I con* 
flidered the period of. the union as tbe period favourable for ths 
adoption of such a measure, not because any pledge had been ' 
pivin, kut because there was a greater likelihood that the mea- 
sure might be adopted after theunioa than before it. The period 
ifas favourable also on another account, faTOurabte from the re- 
oent impreisioDB that might be expected to be made on men's 
nindi, of the probability of increased Mourity from the union; 
from being amalgamated and iocorpora ted .with the imperial Ie> 
gistatnre, remote from the daugerous iuflueuce that might at 
times be supposed to operate upon, and overawe the local legisla- 
ture of Ireland. Sir, I repeat, that if, uiider the recent impres- 
aioii of tfiese circumstances, I coiild have brough I forward the mea- 
sure as the first fruits of the union, I should have hoped there 
' mi^t hare been a dispcWition to have received it without r^ 
kindling those religions animoBities, or reviving those contend^ 
ing interests, between catholic and protestant, which, wbenevm 
they do exist, are most adverse to the welfare, the prosperity^ 
and tbe happiness of tbe state. 

- liiis'was the view in which I considered this most important 
subject ; these were the objects which I wished to'atcain ; but 
circnmstancee, unfortunate cincu instances, in my opinioit, render- 
ed it at that period impossible to bring forward the measure in th« 
way in which I then hoped it might be practicuble to bring it for- 
v^rd— in the only, way in which 1 think it ought at any time to 
btt brought forward — in the only way in which it could be brought 
forward, with advantage to the claims of those whose petition it 
Hownnderconsideration, or with any hope of reconciling all di^ 
(eraaces, of burying all animosities, and of producing that perfect 
unioiit in the advantages of which gentlemen on all sides so en- 
tirely coocur. Wbat tbe circumstances were to which I allude, 
W lULTiflg at that time prevented me from calling the attention of. 
parKament to this subject, in the manner and with the prospect! 
which I wished, it is not now necessary for me to state. All the 
explanations which I thought it my duty to give, I gave at that 
time— more I do not feel myself now called upon to give, and 
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notbing gball induce me to enter iato further details upon this 
■Itbject. I sball, tberefore, now content myself with stitfingi that 
the cirGumstanccB which made dm feel that it wu then improper 
lo bring forw&rd this qucGtton, and which led to the KStgafttton 
ttfUte then administi^tisn, have made »o deep,«o laKing^ap iof 
presBion upon my mind, that, so long ap those circuijutt&ces coo- 
tinns to operate, I shall feel it a duty imposed upon me not oolji 
sot to bring forward, bnt not in any manner to be ft par^ in 
brining forward or in agitating this queatton. 

Having said thus much. Sir, upon the opinions I then «nter< 
taioed, a^ apon the principles which then, and I trust always 
will, govern my conduct, I think it right to add, that the whole 
of the plan which I bad formed, the tbole essence of tbe siystem 
which I meant to have proposed, was a measure of peace, of ' 
union, of conciliation — a measure wluch I did hope'wouJd have 
kad the effect of soflening down all rehgious differences, »fe]^ 
Uqguiihing all animou^es, and of uniting all men of both rel^ 
j^BS in one common seal for the preservation of the constitH* 
tioD, and for the general happiness and prosperity of the empire. 
But, desirous as I then was of proposing this measure, and san- 
guine as I was in my hopes of its success, nothing conH be far- 
ther from my intention than to bring it forward if there did sot 
tppeair a rational prospect of its being carried, (not with unoai* 
mity, for upon such an important Skibject that I knew wa£ impos- 
Mbte) but with general concurrence, because I knew, that, if it 
were brought forward under other ctrGumsloaces, instead of pro- 
ducing the effect 1 wished, it would only tend to revive thoae 
animosities which I wished to extinguish, to aggntvaj« thote dif- 
ferences which I wished finally to remove. Not being able, 
from the circumstances to which I have alluded, to propose the 
meaaw a which I thought likefy to be pradnctixe of such beae&r' 
cial effects, I did then form the deteroaination not. to pj^os il at 
xky period, unless I thought it could be dooe vt)tb tb^ proopact 
of success, oud with that general concurrenee, wjthout vdwlsit 
too never be beneficial. When I use the leKn genoal coaa^- 
reuce, I am sure I sbaU not be supposed ever to baTC bees sa na 
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uOBWj u to tengme that *. question of t«cfa imMnse inpoit* 
BD^, wid «poa whioh men** facUngs and pasHAtH an lo itroogly 
.«xdted, conld ever be carried with perfect aDaoiinity; bnt I 
mean with that general coBcarrence which would have enabled 
as to gratify the wishes of one party, without awakening tha 
frari, or exciting the jealouiij of the other. Whatever gentle 
ikea may tfaiaii of the dbitract rights of the petitiooersi or of 
Ae Mtpediency of complying with the prayer of their petition, I 
am sure they wHt agree with me in thinking, that the chance of 
eztiaguiihiDg all those animoaitie* which have unfortunately 
prevailed, and of [iroducin^ that perfect union which we ikll wiafa, 
BMBt depend upon the comhination of circumstances under 
which the measure is brought foiwanl. Not having in any de> 
|reee changed my opinion upon this lubject, regardit^ it in the 
MAe point of view I did then, and retaining the same feelings, I 
iBUft say that at the present moment I think I see little chance, 
1 should rather say I see no chance, of its Ijcing carried at afl, 
Mitainly not in that way which I meant, and ifi which way only 
1 think it can be productive of rtal advantage to the petitionera, 
Ar of benefit to Uie state, I mean as a measure of peace and con* 
•illation. 

If then. Sir, the question is not now to be carried, I think tibat 
to agitate it, under such circumstances, will only tend to revive 
%ose dissensions which we wish to extinguish, to awaken all that 
Warmth and acrimony of discussion which has heretofore pre- 
vailed, and to excite those hopes, which, if they are to be disap- 
pointed, may be prodociive of the greatest mischief. As to the 
chance of carrying the question at present with general concur- 
rence, of gratifying the catholics without offending the protest* 
auts, of confirming the aS^tions of the one without raising the 
SUSIHctonB and excitinglhe fears of the other, not only in Irelund 
but in England, I confess there appears to ine to be none. I la. 
ittent it as much as any man can do. I lament that the impres- 
■rioQ which now prevails has taken place ; many circumstances 
have cnmbined to produce that impression, all of which ore to 
1*« deplored. I ask any gentteman whether he does not believe. 
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looking to tbeopiaioMof the members of the esuUishedcburcb,: 
of the Dobilitf, of the men of ppoperty, of the middliDg apd re->, 
speclabl« clossea of society— I ask biin, whether he doea not .be-i 
Neve, looking at the seacimeuta of the nrqss of the ftrotestaQts of 
this country aodof Ireland, that there, is the greatest repugnance- 
te this ineasure, and, that even if it could now be carrJett, no far 
froDi producing conciliation and union, it would teud, on tbccuQn 
trary, Eo disappoint all the proapects of advantage which itadec 
other circumstances would be derived from hi Even those gen- 
tlemen who have argued the niost strongly in favour of this mea-i 
sore have candidly confessed, ihat, in the present slate of meu'a 
. minds, it is not likely to. be carried. I am sure I abatl not be c«»t 
tradicted when I say, that ever since the nnion this subject has 
in a very considerable degree attracted public atteotion, and th^t 
of late,'notwitL»taDding the ether events which ha-ve occupietl ' 
the public mind, it has been the subject of much conversation 
both in public and private, particularly since tbs catholic peti? 
tion haa been presented, w>d sioce the honourable gentleman haa 
given notice of his present rnotion; and I should disguise mj 
real sentiments, if I did not say that «t present the pr^aili^g 
untiment is strongly against this measure : what circumstance^ 
may occur to overcome that sentiment It is not for me to predict * 
or coiyecture. ■ 

In speaking of the probability of carrying this question at thia 
time, I cannot but advert to what fell from the honourable gentle- 
man who opened the debate this day respecting the decision wbicb 
took place last uighc in another place. I know perfectly well 
that no man can mention the decision of another branch of th« 
legislature, for the purpose of iufluenclng, much less of coDtroIr 
ling the decision of this house. I know there are taaoy instances 
where differences of opinion have -prevailed between this and 
the other house of parliacnent, in which the sentiiuenta of this 
house, in concurrence with the public opinion properly e^^tre^ 
sed, have ultimately prevailed. 1 am a^ lar as any man. Sic, 
from wishing not to bold high the undoubted priTi|eg;es of tbi^ 
house; but if I am right in my general view of this sub^t^ I 
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-tiiidc tba detenninatiDn to whicli I ttm alladini^ ought aol to b« 
4aitl «ut of our coiuideratioD, because it ,gom>(o:the very es- 
dtnce of tbe nieatfure itielf, t meao «i far as relates to the prac- 
.ikal advantages that are to be derived from it. Sui^oeing, 
:ttieit> that we were all ^reed a> to tlie propriety of granting 
tbe prayer of this petitioo, is it not our duty to coosider what 
bad effects might be produced by the mfcrked difference which 
would then tubaitt between this Itouee and' the other branch of 
the legislature upon this subject ! If carried ftt all, it ought) 
as 1 have already iiatedr to be carried with general cdacurrencei 
and. when an eudeavour is made to carry a measure, the oly'ect 
of which is to conciliate oue part of bis ilsjcA^'s subjects) care 
must be taken not to shock the feelings of a much larger clati 
-of the community. Under such circumstanceB, when. such an 
opiuion has been given by another hranch of the legisUiifre, 
-We are bbuiid to take it into our consideration io ^eciiling upou 
ifae line of. conduct wo ought to adopt, because this is a subject 
in which no man can act wisely or prudently who act* entirely 
frpm his own views, or his own, feeltags. . It is bis duty to 
his country, to the catholics, and to the community, to look at 
it iu a combined point of view, to consider all the prob^le ef^ 
fectt'wfaidi the carrying of .it (if it were practicable) wjth such 
a strong sentiment prevulingagainsl it, or which the failing to 
carry it may produce. Upon this part of the subject there is 
one point on which I wish to say a few words. 
' It has'bseu urged by some gentlemen, that we osght to go 
into a comm:ittee, whatever we may resolve to do at last ; and 
some of the minor grievances under which the catholics are 
said to It^ur have been pointed out, upon which it is said there 
^Aa 'be no difereoce of opinion on tlie propriety of granting 
them relief —such as the circumstance of catholics engaged in a 
military lifs coming over to this county, and who are thereby ex- 
ytosed to the operation of the test act, to which they are no t at home. 
Another circumstance which has been mentioned is, that the ca. 
Ibolica m the army are not only not to be allowed to have 
taasB performed, but tlwy ue compelled to attend protestant 
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fMKMM toindun tn to go intft a comimttre ipoB m, fiiimm 
wLtdi cnbrane die whole of titii important snbjecti knd wbidi 
excites tile topes and feon of all the sabots oS the united 
kii^doBi. I agaia ivpMt, titat I do lemant that this sulgect 
Wb tiotr been brottgbt fonrard ; 1 lament for the i^e of the g»- 
tiMlicB Aemaehea ; 1 lament for the general interasti of ikt 
eoantiy,- that gentlemcB have thought prnper to ^tate tbb 
wt^t at libit moment. That gentlemen have a peiftet ri^ 
la ezercbe their jadgment apon ttai* iab}ect i do not deny ; I 
4o not cOmplnn of Uieir conduct ; I only lament that they have 
Mt it their duty to bring it for^nd at tliis period, and undw 
the present circumstaoGei ; when, if tbey- were to aacceed, the 
caaieqneDGet would not be mick ok we all denie, «id if thej 
ftll; tbey may b^ m<A aa ve meet all regret' 

And now, Sir, let me ask the h(«i<Aiiable gendeman, mko 
hasbmagbt furwttrd t)ie present moiioi], end who fairly dve*B 
Aat his object is that every tbbg sboold be- conceded to the 
catholics ; let me ask the honourable gentlCTneo* -who supports 
ed the motion last night with such a ^lendour of eloquence 
whM a&ct this is likely to produce upon the catfa<dica tliem- 
leiires i When the hononmble member, or tho bosouraUe 
mover of the question, talitsof the^ectofdiaa^iointJBgbopc* 
tliat have been raised, I tniit they have over-rated aud ex- 
aggerated it. But one of these gentlemen did stale, that 
imtWigBt the possible caosea of a religious feeling baVieg-mikect 
tod ofieratcd iO'tbe late rebellivn, mi^t be eirancratfld tb« 
h^ held out by Lord Fitzwilliam^ that the clatme of theea- 
tholica would be taken into consiideration. Tbey degelh* 
dist^vpratttment' of that hc^ as one of ttie cadMs that might 
Juwe tended to produce the ret>ellioni If that be4heir cosne* 
lietJr «fta< mutt tbey thinkwho nisir to gp iato a-commiUee 
open Cbe^ pctitk)a> and yet ore of apiaion that \hmy atill reaenM 
-to UiemiHlveB die freedom of rejecting it altogisdter, orof rA- 
jcotiDg itiniUniDst important parts;i L stttaiait this U> the oH^ 
:#'Mf. SHrttajfc ' - ■ 
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siderntioa of the house ahortly, bat distincUy; it raste t^tm 
grooadt so obvious and so sCroag, that iC will be takiag op yo<a 
time-unnecesiarily, todebate apcti them. I nbiiA Um with a 
wiab that the meacure wbeif luyiugbt forward mil be carried with 
a general concomnee; But the circnmstancea which liave hi- 
therto nnieted it taipoesStle for me to lUgc aad prees it, make 
it iuifiluulMa fer OHf to urge aeit pn» it dow ; feeling a* I do^ 
dMrt to pnw it aad to twl, orto press it and even carry it wilb 
•adi a StiWlg oppMWan, are ak^rn^ves, both of them ao mi^ 
(AievouB, ibatt it will be difficult to decide between them. Seo- 
iogr^Mrj what are tbaopioioos of the times, what is the »tu»> 
tioa of mca's minds, and the seetiments of all descriptioaa and 
olawet, of tba other branch of the le^slature, and eiea d>e 
[«e«nling opioiaB of this boo^, I feel that I should act coiitraff 
tea KOie of >n|y doty, and even inconEtstestly with ihe ori^od 
{puuad upon which I thought the neasure ought to be baoa^ 
ferward, if ( ceunteDaoced it under (be present circuiastadca^ 
«r if I heaitalcd in giving my dedtled negative to tha heiiaa 
going into a conmittee. 
The motiOD was Bccitived i 

Ayet IS* 



JuneSb, 1865. 

M*. Lcfceitcr, >ft«r adreTting to aregolution passed bjtbe.hooM on tlis 
13tb iRstaiit, Til. "ThBthisMBJesty'sAttornfy-OenenilbedirecteJtopro- 
Bectite Henry Lord Viicoant Melville, fur the several ofieace a wbiab a)>pear 
flVm tlierepoitaf thecoihrnlEsioiiersor n>Tal inquiry, aodtliatof theaelect 
nawntteeaf tbe Hoaicof Cbminons, to bave been committed by tii«uld 
UoMT i^atA Vifcnmt MeMlle ; and tiiat tfae AtMraeyeeneral be diMttsA 
ti> (Cay pfocMdingB ui tba civil tiut, inetjtuted by order of tbe Hcuse agaiut 
tbejaid Henry Lord^ifconot Melville j" and »fterurgTng, as a more cligibla 
mode Of proceeding, the adoption of &^ parliamentary impeacbment, movetl, 
" Tbat the Haste proceed by impeachment against Henry LOrd Viscouat M(d- 
vUl'e fi>r ttia Eeireral oAsnces irbicb ajipear .from tJie reperlofUe cotaniaAtDWi 
of naral inquiry, and tbat of tbe select toaaiittee of the Hoiwe of Commooi, 
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to hBTebecD ram^ittcd by the uiid Ilenry Lord Viscouat Mdvilla j udtbiA 
tbe Attorney-Ocnei'al be direcled to stuy proccFilmg; in the proiecutioii 
wUcli be was directed by an order of this Houbc, of the l:ltbaf,June,to inati- 
tute against him." 
Mr. Pitt, in support of the motion, expreised his tentimentt as follovs: 

Sir— iFrom tbe arguments ttiat haOe been urged agaiiut the 
^BOtloD of my faoaaurable friend* behind met it appeara tbat tb# 
^eat graund of objection U, tliat the bouse <:aiuK>t cansistemly 
teKiDd its i^wn reaoWlioDB ; there is something that put4 it out of 
-your poirer to attend to it. Now, Sir, to come at vnce to the 
«xamiDation of these argumeots, there is one point which baa been 
rested upon grounds contrary to the fact, I mean the notice. In 
odverliog to tbat notice. 1 would desire gentlemen to atteixl to 
the dote?. On Tuesday and Wediiesdayi the lltb and 13tb, tbe 
ori^nU question was debated in the house, and it came to a YOte 
oa the morning of Thursday the IStb. On that day there was 
AO bouse, and on' Friday it sat again, and entemd uptin thatilis- 
vussioB in which I was particularly concerned. In the tt«2t week 
there were only three sitting days before the xigfat booourable 
gentleman behind me gave notice that he meant to apply to the 
house respecting some direcitons as to tbe matters referred to 
the attorney-general tn prosecute. When this was proposed, I 
would ask tbe 'house whether 1 did not distinctly say that the 
more I considered the circumstances of the case, the more my 
attention had been directed to it, th^ more I thought, and tbo 
tnore I conversed ivpon it, I was the more convinced that an im< 
peacbnient was a mode preferable to a criminal infomtstioo. 
When the cKscussion took place ^ this sntject, I ask whether it 
is not in the recollection of the hoiAk that I desired the hooQUi^ 
:able gentlemab to put off his motion till this day, in order ta hs'Ve 
ftn-DpportQuity of considering wheth^ the impeacboKiiE might 
not be thought the most advisable manner of proceeding? This, 
indeed, went to such particularity, that I.dislinctly stated to him 
that he must be aware that we could not agree to give any fresb 
.diustious to tiie attorney-general relative to this prosecution, 
• Mr. LeifMStert 
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vrbile we ^re of o{iinion tfaitt tb6 mode of impetchmeiit warpre)^ 
ferable. I RtBt«d thiawifha view'to anuie the bouie tiai s 
rDOtiop VIA) in contemplalioo ibr rriBGindmg the resolation of'tbe 
liDUM for a crimiaal inForniatiati, and iDbBtituttngan iiirpewW 
Bient, which the house, with fi few exception, has drtvd^ SiJ 
elsred to be' the mode most coiisiateDt Vifli the priTilegei of ifa# 
houee of lords, and better calculated t& itttain tbfl eadt of 'pub', 
licjilftibe: .-' ' ' ' 

TfaUt Sir, I have t^en upotl me to state to'tfae house, in order 
to shew that if it has uot been foreWi^niei) oftlie present motton,^ 
it is DO fault of mine. It rests witii gentlemen ttiemsetres lit 
accoant fdr this subject having come upon thdm'by surprise ;-^ 
if, as tbey ray,' i( has in tAct come ujkin thetn -in tbi> manner .- 
This I bm sure of, tjiat they bad the' fiillrtt opportunity to inow,: 
that it was proposed to revise the resolution Which was-pas»64^ 
for a criminal information.' How then do we stuid? Wb^, fiVe' 
days ago a notice «as in rea1it]rgiv3i', tbstlliis motion was to' 
be submitted to the housei Aitd under wfa&t' circlihistantes wtf 
the notice given? Was it when there' wis reasAi to t±>Dc^ilHltia# 
the house would be thinly attended? No. SO Air was'tKiiSMAF 
being the caBe,*that a noliee stotid in yopr books for an' iti^uti;}^ 
into the state of the army ;— a subject' which gentlemen bkttS^ 
slated to be of the last importance, and which it might redsoaaUj' 
be presumed would eommaad a full attendance of tbe faoase.' 
What, then, becomes of the assertions of those who cry oof 
against tfae proposition now before us, en tbe grounds that a' 
great many members have gone into the country, wl)o o&^t to 
be present at this discussion i 

But this is not all. The house was in fact in possession of tbtf* 
notice on Thursday and Friday, at the moment when tbe bouse 
«ras engaged in discussing tbe vote of credit and other^poialscoDai 
■ected with it, points of the last importance to the empire and 
even to Europe, and to which tiiey attached so muchconseqoenbe, 
that they proposed that parliament «houM sit all'Sammer, in 
order to lie ready to receive information cbncerning-thero. These 
were surely things that called for a fiitt attendance of the house, 
TOL. Ill, t F 
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Vul t]Kie.n» a fiiU altcnduice: Upon wlwt grooixl t^& d« 
fbiir rampl^ that tbej are tajua by •uipriw ^ UpoA a »«birQ 
^oocidttfutiqip^ of thin caw, I tFust the hoiu« wiU bq of t^piuaa 
IJM xjUMita, coQpl^t vithout a foundatioa. Viby. t(iCD, Sir, 
tltia i* Qie utuatiqa ip vbi^ we stood, and ^se ore the circun* 
iffjfP^CB unde^ wbicb tb» sotice, though not perhapc fornaUj, im 
Ip naUty givca. If you are determined to insist opon the peint 
of notice, let ua lee whether it ought to beconsidered as exttsine^ 
McesMiy iDtbia caie from wbat baa already passed apon it. [Cm 
of •* Hear ! beki !" fhun the other side.} Really, Sir, 1 ifaould be 
gMto know what there is ridiculous in that? Dogeutknea 
VNFan to aswrt that no meaujre is to be carried without a ipfcific 
notice long before; l,at a look to wbai b« be«n done on the 
reaoli^ioD of inyenfhrneot. On the nry day wb«n that resold- 
Ijnn was moved, an amendment for ibi> criminal proieoatioa in 
tb« king** bench was proposed, without the smallest previous no- 
^e« to tlie bouse to pve gantleAieu time to consider the point, 
witbent the smallest iofonsation that ought to be allowed in cour- 
tesy to the penoa. accused, witbout any intimation that such » 
tUpgwaa to be brought forward ; and this junendmentwasatove^ 
KM)> M ft matter of Ipuity to tord ftfelville, I atn not at aU 
quesdoniog tbe right pf the bouse to- adopt f ucb a loede of pro* 
. (ftediog ; fu frfmi it ; but 1 unst at tbe same ttow be allowed to 
express ny nirp>>iCi wfaeo I bear them loudly proclairaiog that 
tbe proportion now submitted to tbeit consideratioa is contrary 
to f arliaroentary uisge. With this eH<n»ple before v$, can va 
a^mit tbe ja>ttce of these oosplainta i I Ma suro we cannot, 
if we pay any regard to our own ^oceeding* on various oc> 



lliow, Sir, hftrisg disponed of Ihe abort notice, about which we 
bare beard ao much, ] come to anoth'er pnnt on which no less 
stress has been laid. I'his is (he monstrouB inconsistency of rev 
aoindiag a lesoluMoo of the boose in the same gessioi^ and the. 
danger that would result bom such a precedent But -whatje* 
solutton is it pfoptised to rescind ? It it not true that we hadi^ 
scinded ft previous rcsplutiaa of tbe hoi)t« i A civil prosecution 
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iHKt bcm befi)M t^rdmd by Ibe kouw, wbao the hoootttiMe g^n* 
tlenMw* opfMtite came down to tbb honw, aad proposed tbA 
ibe poceMlingi in tiie civil suit should ba sa^ended, flad n crt> 
nhHd proaecvtioa aubstilBUd io it* steftd, TlMt propotitioii wu 
agnrd to by <be boose, umI where then is the iaconnttcDCy, ot- 
tbe doagerontpTpcedent arisinf from the ptvpos&l do« before the 
homt t But, if tb«» is any inoomtstency, if titere is way dan* 
gervM precedent, Ibe practice has aheady prerailed, sad Uiis is 

- saralyBotlbeinoiBe&t when the boine would be anxiens to adopt 
a diSerent inocle of pnKeeding. If the object of the resolution 

. nowpraposedhadbeenbyanyiortofmaBageinenttodettnyfbe 
effect of the votes of tbe bouse, or to' Wnlie- it doubtful whetbei^ 
after the emainal prosecution whs set aside, any thing was to be 
moved in itsstead, then, indeed, there mi^tlx a fair ground for 
tbe-w^oimts urged by the gentlemen on tbe other side of tbt 
Iw/W9> But when tbe very resolution which proposes to lay 
■side th^' drife' nlode substitutes the other, then surely I may be 
allowed to say, that there is great reason to be astooisfaed at the ^ 
oppositioB given by gentlenien on the present occasion, contrary 
to'tlntr'^wo.declared opiBioas. 

Such, iheoj being tbe notice, and sucb the point of rescinding 
tbe previous resolution of tbe, bouse, we now come to another part 
erf the case that deserves a considenble de^«e of atteotion. We 
are told that though they are still of opioiofl that the mode of 
tmpeacbment ought tobe preferred, yet that this seeins to be a sort 
of stratagem to defeat the object which the house h»s in view, vis, 
the ends of public justice ; and besides, that it will be Hwugbt by 
ethers, that the bouse of commons, io agreeing to sucb ft' resolu- 
tion asdie pretent, would compromise its character for steadiness^ 
deliberMion, end consistency. Now, in what manner do they 
Appose mi One woiJd think, from the course pursued in their 
krgumeots, that they really Ihonght, as I before intimated, that 
tbe inteMion was to rescind tbe res<dut>on tor the criminal prose* 
cutioD, leaving it tocbance whether any other was to he proposed { 
and to: «et aside all crin^nal prasecutioa entirely. In this case 
• »3r. Bona. 
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.there woold be some reuon id tbeir sTgnmentt. But it uimpos* 
Bible that ih^ caa understand theobject wtiicb we hdve in visw, 
EiDce tbat very resolu^a that reeciDds tbe criminBl ioformadoa 
retains tbe motion for an impeach men t. Which of tbe two pfo- 
ceeciiogb is really most consistent with the opuiioni of am^oiitjr 
of the bouse i What do we propose to put in tbe plaoe of a cri- 
ninalipfonnatioD? An impeacbmeDt;-ip-that very mode pf pn>* 
ceeding for which the nononrable gentlemen oatbeoppuiteutle 
argued BO strenuouBly at firatj — that mqde whijch they have cod- 
tended. to be best calculated to.answer the ends of public ju»- 
tice;-T-tbat mode which they have said to be moat consistent with 
parlitoneqtaiy usage, 'vagfl agreeable to the dignity of the house, 
and most consonant to tbe phaciples of the copstitution ; on 
tbeae fund^ental broad grounds, they have been lond in their 
prefereoce.of an impeachment. What then do I ask of them } It 
is' to confirm their own sentiments. If they agree to our ntotion* 
tbey b^ve only to adopt tbatmode of proceeding, for which tiiey 
were before bo urgent. They h^ve, from the begiaoing, prefer- 
red an impeacbmeot ; and if that opinion remain tbe same as 
before, I only nisb them not to impute any improper motives to 
those who furnish them nith an opportunity of ac^g atjcordJog 
to their opinion. 

. But then they say, that they cannot now accede to this propo* 
sition, becsgse tbe consistency of the proceedings of the house of 
comaioos^is invQlved upon this occasion. Iflbere be any in- 
consistency in tbis case, it rests with themselves. If this a^umeut 
avaUed any thingi it ought to have prevented any criminal prp- 
secution at all in thii case. We said, that alter tbe civil, suit had 
commenced, there was no room for the other proceeding. Tb» 
boose, however, rescinded its resolution on that head, and bat . 
viug ouce determined on a criminal prosecuUon, we are not aaw 
disposed to find fault with tliat deciBion. But vre do say, tber« 
sLiH remains on option respecting tbe mode ofdoDduc^ngtbecH- 
iDiiial prosecution which was not before called for. It,remaiaa 
ftill for us to adopt the prefenable mo4e, ao4 peitMnly; no ob^ 
jectioD of form ought to weigh a^o&t the decided op'wion of the 
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majority of the bousei eapecialty when, in fact, tb«re is no 
ground of inconsiBteocy, or precedent that can at all be urged u 
apfilicable to tbe present circumetances pf tUe caae. 
. Why th«n, Sir^ taking all these circumitances into conudera* 
tion, fiqding that (bote very persons who before urged the im* 
peacbment so strenuously) f till retain their sentiments On that 
faeftd, and still agreet that it is tbe preferable mode of proceeding j 
■urely the house <;annot refuse, on any grounds that have beea 
as yet stated, to adopt that madt which is allowed by a vast ma* 
jori^ of the bouse to be most proper. It is possible, perhaps, to 
come to the justice of the caset by tbe criioinal information btt' 
fore tbe king's bench court; bt]t supposing this to be tbe case^ it 
■till remains to be considered, which, under all the circumstances, 
is tbe most proper mode of tri^I. An impenchment, &s it has 
been justly argued, is most consonant to the principles of the 
constitutioD. This is allowed. I am sure that every one who 
bears me, nquld also wish, since a trial of this nature has been 
found necessary, tliat it sbould be sncb an one as would Ijo'inost 
M^sfactory to the feelings of the accused, even upon the admis- 
sion that both were, in every other respect, equally eligible. 
I'his, however, they are not ; for it is confessed that the mode 
of impeacbment possesses important and decided advantages. 
The house surety cannot, ou a mere point of form, refii^e to 
grant that sort of trial which is allowed on all hands to be the 
best, and resort to one which the accused thinks tbe most objec- 
tionable, as the least likely to procure him justice, as the most ' 
degrading bis ^ank, and the most hurtful to his feelings. 

Now, Sir, as to tlie grounds on which tbe impeacbment'it tbe 
most preferable mode of trial, they have been already so very fully 
stated, that I am in a great measure relieved from the necesuty 
of dwellug upon that point. The right honourable gentleman* 
over tbe way declaimed against refinements, acid attributed a re- 
fining^disposition to us on this occasion. He has said, thattbe 
only tfay of collecting tbe sense of the commons is by their votes ; 
aod there is not a more satisftictory way, even though tbe au^o> 
• Mi. Windham. 
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rity of tbe bonw should, upon tbe whole, have preferred another 
mode, thsn that which, fron the maimer of potting Uk qaMtkm, 
the^ hsppeaed to adopt. Now, much the greater part at the 
httuas, undoubtedly, pr^r an impeachment in this instance. It 
thpreany tiaa§, then, that prsveots tbe adoption of diat mode of 
pro<lecding^ The noble lord,* opttie mipm] ii L W*e,^flwB|»eat» 
in a nianoer that always entitles him to Uw attention of ftc 
hooM, tmi dedared, that be still thinks Uie mode of impancft' 
ment jirefrrafole. He still admits it as the most eonstitntiooal, 
(be beat calculated to promote tbe great ends of pu^c justice 
riie most consistent with tbe dignity of the house^and the pfi^ 
niegesof tbe other hoose, as well as tbe best mode for Ae ac« 
mtaad,firho will then be tried by his peers. If (bis be still hif 
epiniOR, and (be opinion of tfaoie who sit near bim, shall a point 
of form prevent them from adopting tbe mode which they think 
the best 1 What do they admit ? They edmit that the trid by 
impeaehment is more suitable to tbe constitutiOt^ best cake- 
lot^ to obtain justice, more, consistent with the character of the 

'. object,better adapted to the nature of the crime. All these ate 
great and broad points superior to any question of.fonn, and 
with these views of tbe matter are tbey now to retract thnr opi*' 
nions,andvote fura«rtminal information? ' 
- A right honourable gentleman said, that he was not satisfied 
that tbe ci ime was of a nataie that called for an impeachqient. 
fn that opiniori he will not, I believe, find many members of thia 
house disposed to join him. But at all events, be has admitted 
that the character of tbe object is sncfa, that, in that view at 
least, an Impeachment would be the preferable mode of proceed- 
ing. ' But he will recollect that one of the grounds on wtitdt 
the accusation rests is tbe improper application' of the pnUic 

. money, which is admitted by tbe noble lord himself. Let it be 
observed, however, that if the noble lord's words aie to be taken 
hold of in this manner, tbe efiect of the whole of them together 
ought to be staled. He has not allowed that he mode any use of 
the money which he obtained for his own adrsntaga; bat he hat 
• tord Henry Petty. ' 
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npmsly dectared, that he will not ditcline what he iia> done 
with oBe part of tt> Tfait, »rdj, comes under thie descciptipa 
•f a state criHi& He has told you, flutt the money has beea ek- 
pea<led in aeuet sm-nces, iriMoh he does not feel Iriiaself at li- 
ter^ to «ltaclose. That is indubitably a question more fit for 
tti« decisioe of the lords on an impeachment than for an <m]i» 
aary court of law. Why, then, upon a consideration of all 
these circiHnatMtcei, I must again expre^ my surprise, that any 
cfipositioa should be made to this motion, the object of wbicfa ta 
te ffVK efiect to that mode nf proceeding which is really and suIk 
■tantially pratenMe. If gentlemen are of opinion that an im- 
poacfaniBntis the most proper mode of trial, I am at aloss tocofw 
ceive bow tiiey can counteract their own principles, and opfxMa 
tbat wbich, by Ibeir own admisrion, is upetLthe whole by fiv tba 
most d«urab)e. 

But it is urged by an honourable ge&tleman a^inst an im» 
peacbnMDt, UuU the time necessary to bring it to a cpnduf ion 
is so long, tbat tbe ends of justice may be defeated. Hei^ he will 
V not be countenanced by many of ibe gentlemen of this bouse. 
, He baa mentioned the case of an impeachment which required 
two yean to bring it forward. However, there is no reason to 
•appose that Ae matter can meet with any gseater deli^ than it 
- would do in a court of law. It will be begun immediately af^r - 
tJie assembling of parliament. But to prove the delay tbat ge- 
nenilly tdies place in tmpeachments, we have been told of tbe 
case of Mr. Hastings. €an any man really suppose that the 
present case it to be compared witfa that which required such a 
vdutniaouB mass of evidence, parole and written, so- many do- 
cuments from the other side of the globe, which involved- such a 
Variety of complicated matter ? if this doctrine was to be pushed 
to its utmost extent, what would be the effect of it? It is an ar- 
gument that, if allowed to weigh with the bouse, would prevent 
^ from ever exeicising the right of impeachment. This right, 
however, the bouse will not be disposed to give up; and yet the 
argument, if pushed to its utmost extent, would go this Itmgtfa. 
No csH would ever occur, in wliich it would not upon Ihia priik- 
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ciple be better to have recourae to & crimbal iDfonnatioD, rather 
thaD an impeachment. Ooe gentleman did conteud that the cri- 
' miDal inrormation nould ia all casei be preferable { but few of 
those wbo now bear me vill be dispoted to allow, that, on con- 
Uitutional ground), a criminal iDforuation can, in such a caie 
ga the present, be preferable to an impeacbiaent. But while I 
contend that there is uo reason to suppose that this proaecatioa 
can occupy any great length of Ume, I must state, that the case 
is so complicated that there are great doubts whether it could be 
posuble that, in ordinary conrte oflaw, it should njceivelhatdis* 
cwssion which will be absolutely necessary for the purposes of real 
justice. We know the variety of matter that the reports contain, 
and tbe long discussions that took place in this house. But if 
we were so long in coming to a' decision, and found lo much dit- 
cuBBton necessary, what chance is there that, within the time to 
which the attention of a jury must be limited, tbe case should 
unde^ that full investiga^on which justice calls foi^ Thit 
proves tbe superiority of the mode of impeachment, in which 
the fear of delay i^jpears to be groundless. 

Well then. Sir, these are the arguments brought forward against 
this motion, and these are the answers which certainly appear to 
Ine to be satisfactory. Conceiving that the motion was giveD in 
full lime, and upon proper grounds ; considering that points of 
the utmost magnitude call loudly for an impeachment, instead of 
the criminal information; considering that several days have 
been allowed to the house'to reflect aguin on tbemattcr; con> ■ 
•idering that there is only one case in which an information htm 
been resorted to in preference to an impeachment; considering 
that every constitational principle, and every circumstance cot»> 
nected with the justice of tbe case and the dignity of parliatOent^ 
coll for Ml ivfipeachment, 1 trust that no strict adherence to 
empty forms, will drive the house from tbe usual mode of ita 
proceeding. The ends of justice will not be defeated, nor is it 
any intention of ours to do away the effect of tbe vote of Ae 
hopse, as faraHacriminiil prosecution in some sort is concerned. 
But it is our object to proceed in that manner which U most con- 
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eonant to the usaal forms of the house, b«st calculated to pnv 
mote the ends of justice, and, at the saai^ time, most salisfiictory 
to ibe feeliags of the individual ; in that maaner which is allow- 
ed to be preferable by the house, Vh the' exception of a veiy 
small number. These are the grounds on which it appears to 
inetbat thapreeeiit motion ought to be agreed to; and I shall sit 
down with some coulidence that the house will not allow the 
comparative!; trifliug cousideratioa of forms to prevent the at- 
t^nmeut of an obj«ct, on many accounts so very desirable. 

. 'The bouse diTided on an ameDdmcnt moved by Mr. Fox, " That the oUier 
orders of tbe day be DO<ir read j',' ' 

Ayes . . .■ . 143 

Noes . . . , laS 
' The quertion for the impeachment nafi then carried without a dmsion. 
After which, it was ordered, •■ That Mr. Whitbread dogo to the Lonlsj and 
at their bar, in the name of the House of Commons, and of all the Comtnoni 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain an<1 Irelatid, impeacli Henry Lord 
Tiscount Melyilte of hij^h crimes and misdemeanours; and acquaint them, 
tiiat this House will in due time exhibit particular articles against him, and 
naite good tbe same.'" 

* This was the last session in which Mr. Pitt sppebred in the House of 
Commona. He died the -gad of January, 1806; being the- same day, o* 
Wificb, twenty.flVe years before, ho first too|t hii seat in Parliament. 
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PrinteiWor LONGMAN, HURST, REES, & ORME, 



FATERirOSTEn'BOW, 



LAN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

■*» JAMES BRUCE, of Kiiraarf, Esq. F.R.S. Author of Traveb 
to Di»C0Te»the Source of th^ Nile, in 1768, 9, 1770, 1, 2, and 3. 
By ALEXANDER MURRAY, F.A.S.E. and Scctetary for Foreigik 

* Corrcepoodence. 

In One Volume, 4to. iHustrated with Flatei. Price 2L I2a, 6d. 

Also, Brdce's Tsatels io oiicsvxa theSoobceof tuB' 
NiLB, in the Years 1768, 9, 1770, 1,2, and 3. 

The S«coi).d Edition, corrected and enlarged. To nhicii is prefixed, 
aLifegf the Author, handsomely printed in 7 toIs. flvoi wilba volume 
of Copper-plates in 4to. <U. 16t. in boards. 

*•* A fcv Cities are prinkil in royal 8va whh first impfesaiom of 
«tw plates. Price 71. Is. mboai^ 

■ 2.L0NDINIUM BEDIVIVUM; or an Ancient History, and 
Modem De«criptioii vf London ; compiled from Parochial Records, 
ArchiTes of various Fouodalloiis, the HarteiaD MSS. aitd other authen- 
tic sources. ' 

By JAMES PELLER MALCOLM, F.S.A. 
Tbe Fourth Volume, 4to. Price 2l.3t. boards. 

** TtBt murf iDdaed b« considered ■■ ao original. History of London. 'So 
■ubJGct at all connected with tbe undertaking seems to have esraped tbe 
Mitbor'i notice. The work ia fuU of biographical notices, curinnB anecdotes, 
local peculratities, charters, praaeBtmenta, be, fcc. ; anit, what ia not \ess~ 
^lervinj; praise, the extracts fron Kegiators are bo larious, tl)at Certificates 
may be obtahi«d, if necessary, of upwwds nf a thousand emiiient names, eS' 
cluii re of inscriptions on DionuoieDtt, The labour of nich an undvTtskiag is 
so manHnt, and its utility at the same tine so obvkius, that it seems a sort of 
pttl>lic duly toprantote H by all possible aeEomoKidation. We have no doubt 
ttuitwhen iniriied, this will be tbe most compreheasive accouutof Lowlon 
tbathai ever been published." Brit.CrU, 

*," The Purchasers of the former volunies are requested to com- 
plete Iheir sets. — The three first volumes may be bad either separately 
or together, price 5l. is. in boards. 
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- >. -ANECDOTES OF THE MAVKEBS AND CUSTOMS' 
^OF LONDON DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURYj 
ioclu ding the Charities, Depravities, Drmes and Anuwninila <ii the 
Citizens of Ltmdoii, during that Period ; with a Hevfcw of tbe State of 
Societ;^ io 1807. To which is added, A Sketck «f the Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical Architectuie of tbe varioua Improvement* in tbe Metro* 
polls. lUuitratcd by fifty engravings. 

By MM£SPELLEB MALCOUf, F. S.A. AutbgrofLondinMa 
£edivivuDi. 

In 1 vol ito. Price 2l. 2». 

♦. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUT- 
CHINSON, Governor of Nottingliam Castle and Town, Representa- 
tlTe of the County of Nottingham in the Long Parliament, and of 
tfac Town of Nottiasbam in ihe fint Parlia/oent of Charles U. Sic. 
Witb original Anecdotes of njany of tlie most didinguished of bit 
Cotemporaries, and a summary Ret-iew of Public AfTairs. Written hj 
his Widow, Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen A^iley, Lieutenant of tlw 
Tower, Sec Now first publtslied from tlie onsinal manuscripL 
BJf Tbe Rev. JUUU!* HUTCHINSON. * 

To which is jwefixed, tb* life of Mr*. Halchiiitoit, written by fceiw 
•clf;aFrapnetit. Embellished - with Iwoelcgant engraved Portraits, 
and a View of Nottinobam CasUe. In one vol. 'Wo. Ilie Sd Edit. 
Price U tl*. fiJ-i aud Royal, 3J. t3t. &f. in boanli. 

** Theie intemlin; papers will piA\(j all wbo ddigbt in the conteinida- 
tioR of bumaii character, and an; Kiisibhi ti> the clinmiB of inlellectual and 
gaoral excellence." Eetl. Rn. " Aa a piditicBl rtcord we Kgardtliis woric 
*■ a valuable additioo to uur st(u?k of original documciiIiL ; but perhaps it* 
greatest merit will be allowed la rest on iti 'excellency as a liCertry compoii- 
Una, Tlieitory uinterettingin tbe higbest degree. Tbe editor h*i notev- 
■Bgerated when be tcRomaiCDdij his book to tbe Ladies as more enlertaioing 
than most novels, Tbe iCyle is uadoubteill; entitled to tbe prusc of vigour 
and elegBDCe, mnd will not be easily malclieil among tbe wriiings of our ek 
der Butbiin," Crit. Btc, " Tbi* work ia indeed a uiost valuable addition ta 
the hiMorical recgrds t){ a period whieb has always beeu consideied as one oT 
, tbe Dioit important in the aiinato of Kngliah History." Oi: Ra. " Tina ii 
a biMtk of siugolar interest and importance." Ctmt, Lil. 

5 NAVAL AND MILITARY MEMOIRS OF CHEAT 
BRITAIN, from 1727 to 1783. 

By ROBERT BEATSON, Esq. LLp. 
The 2d Edit, with a Coiilinuation. 6 vols. 8Vo.'3f. 3r. boards 

" We cannot but remark, that tbe mind is lost in wonder wbile eontcn- 
ylatingtlie mass of beruic deeds, and ihc number or brilliant exploits, wbich 
are collected tiigetbcr within the compass of these volumes. Tbe author bu 
executed a laborious ta&k, and haii eitablisbi^d a claim to tbe acktMwIed^e- 
nenls of hi* Coastry. He has manifested rematkable diligence in the 
collectioii of materials; yet we do nut believe that the writer's partiality baa 
induced bim in a single instance to lupptess any fact wilbiii thu fair (cope' i.f 
bit tnemuii), or Milfully tu miu'cpieeeiit tipv odu iihicb ha Las uiuiOitifceii to 
relrte.-; M. *«. 
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6. A POLITICAL INDEX TO THE HISTORIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; or a Complete Rp^isterrf 
the HeTcditary Honours, Public Offices, and PersoDS in Office, fiom 
the earliest periods to the present Time. 

By ROBimi" BEAlSOr, LL.D. 
The Third Edition, corrected aud much enlarged, in 3 vols. 8to. 
Price li. ll». 6d, in boards. 

' ■• The public are CATtainl; obliged to the author for the complreirent and 
publication of bo useful a vorli ; a work produced :it the exueiicd of BUKti 
time and sreat labour, and executed with strict SdeGty." M. Rev. 



7. A CHRONOLOGICAL REG[STEa OP BOTH 
HOUSES OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, from the Union 
in 170S, to the fourth ParUanieut of the United Kingdom of Great 
BritaiD aodlretand, in 1807. 

By ROBERT BEATSON LL.t5. 
jn 3 Volumes Bvo. Price ll. 1 1». M hi boards. 

8. SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL' 
R0MANCI£8, chiefly written during the earl v part of the Fourterath 
Century. To which is prefixed, an Historical Introduction, intended 
to illuairate the Rise an^ Progress cf Homantic Ciunposition in Fnnce 
Wid England. 

- By GEORGE ELLIS, Esq. 
la 3 vols. cro\in 8vo. Price U. It, in boards. 

f). SPECIMENS OF THE LATER ENGLISH POETS, 
TO THE END OF THE LAST CENTURY; with Preliminarjt 
Notices. Intended as a Continuation of Mr. Ellis's Specimens of the 
Early English PoeU. 

By ROBEltT SOUTHEY. 
In3 vols, crown Bvo. i'rice I/. Us. fid. in board*. 

1«. SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
SEVEKTEEN'l H CENTURY ; with Sketches Biograijhicai and 
Literufy; including'an Account of Books as well as of their Authors; 
with occasional Criticism, &c. 

By GEORGE BURNETT, late of Belial College, Oxford. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 'Price W. 7*. in boards. 

" We regard tbeae «i>luint!s ai worthy of no small commpodicion ; and to 
all wbn are inttrestcij in Ihc progress of tbeir Dottier toim^e we cheiifuUf 
recommend a peiusal of them." M. Rev. 

11. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. By DON MANUEL 
ALVAREZ ESPRIELLA. Translated from the Spanish; The 2d 
E<lil- price. In 3 volumes 13mo. ISf. in hoards. 

*«* This work will be found to contain a fcuthful &nd interesting de- 
lineaUon of the presant stale of England, the manners and cuitoms of 
the-diflercnt ranKsof its inhabitants, and the more remarkable diiersl- 
ties of opinion^, reli^ous and political, which prevail among them, and 
which foiui so striking a fcWru of the sationaL character. 
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